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INTRODUCTION. 


M.vLATf and MaDHAVA; or, The Loves of the Youth 
Madhava and the Maiden MalatI, has been already intro¬ 
duced to the knowledge of European readers, as an outline of 
the plot and a translation of part of the fifth Act were pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Colebrooke In his Essay on Sanskrit and PrAkrit 
Prosody.* The specimens then given were calculated to 
convey a favourable impression of the merits of the drama, 
which the perusal of the entire piece will probably confirm. 

The story of Mdlail and Madhava is one of pure invention, 
and the piece belongs to the class of compositions termed Pra~ 
karafia. It is referred to as an example of the class by all the 
works on Rhetoric , the oldest of which it consequently pre¬ 
cedes. The history of the drama, however, or more correctly 
of its author, is attended with more certainty than most of the 
topics of the literary history of the Hindus. 

By the introductions to MtUail and Mitdhava, and the other 
dramas of the same writer, tho Utlara-Rdma-Chantra and the 
Vira-CIuiritra, we are made fully acquainted with his origin and 
family. It appears from these accounts that BhavabhiJti, 
also named S’RiKAIsfHA, or he in whose throat eloquence re¬ 
sides, was the son of a native of the South of India, a Brahman 
of Bcrar or Beder, and a member of the tribe of Brahmans who 
pretend to trace their descent from the sage Kasyapa, of whom 
it is said that some are still to be found in the vicinity of Con- 
davir. The site of BhavabhutTs birth-place is fully cor- 
* “ Asiatic Researches,” roL x. p. 51. 
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roborated by the peculiar talent he displays in describing nature 
in her magnificence, a talent very unusual in Hindu bards, who 
delight to portray her minuter beauties, and one which he 
no doubt derived from his early familiarity with the eternal 
mountains and forests of Gondwana. 

It appeal’s, however, that the place of BhavabhO Tl's nativity 
was not the scene of his literary triumphs, and that these were 
attained under the patronage of the princes of Hindustan. The 
precision with which he delineates the topographical features of 
Ujjayinl and its vicinity, leaves little doubt of his having spent 
some time at that city, for accuracy in this respect could have 
been obtained at anytime in India only by actual observation. 
The Bhfja-Prabandha, indeed, includes BHAVABHtfrc amongst 
the writers at the Court of Bhoja at DliAr, but, as intimated 
elsewhere,® this work can only be received as an authority for 
the priority of the writers described in it to the date of its own 
composition; the grouping, whether as regards place or time, 
being altogether fanciful. A preferable authority, the text of 
the Dasa-Rupalu, refers Bhavabhuti to some period anterior 
to Munja, the predecessor of Bhoja, by its alluding clearly to 
Mdlali and Mddhava, and from it therefore we gather that 
the play was composed before the eleventh century. How long 
anterior to that date we have also evidence to substantiate, 
and from the History of Cashrair we learn that Bhavabhuti 
flourished in the eighth century, being patronised by Yaso- 
v arman, the sovereign of Kanoj, who reigned about a.d. 720. 

The date thus given to the compositions of Bhavabhuti is 
quite in harmony with their internal evidence. The manners 
are purely Hindu without any foreign admixture. The appear¬ 
ance of women of rank in public, and their exemption from 
any personal restraint in their own habitations, are very incom¬ 
patible with the presence of Mohammedan rulers. The licensed 
existence of Bauddha ascetics, their access to the great, and 
their employment as teachers of science, are other peculiarities 


• “Sanskrit Dictionary,” Preface. 
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characteristic of an early date, whilst the worship of S'iva in his 
terrific forms, and the prevalence of the practices of the Yoga, 
are indications of a similar tendency. The Linga worship of 
S'iva, we know, was everywhere'the predominant form *bf the 
Hindu faith when the Mohammedans first invaded India. With 
respect to the Yogins, by whom mystical rites were mostly cub • 
tivated, it may be observed that there are many reasons for 
giving them a remote date : the excavations at Elcphanta and 
Ellora appear to be their w’ork; the sect is now almost extinct 
in Hindustan; and the KdH-KKafiHa, a work probably of seven 
or eight centuries remote, states that the Yoga cannot be prac¬ 
tised in the present age. Mysticism, in fact, gave way first to 
the philosophy of Sankara XchArya in the seventh or eighth 
century, and was finally expelled by the new doctrine of 
Bhatii, or faith, which was introduced by RamAnuja and the 
Vtisfoiavas in the eleventh century, and lias since continued to 
be the ruling dogma of every sect of Hindus. 

The style of MdlaH and Mddhava may also be referred to the 
period at which we may conclude that it was written. It is 
free from the verbal quibbling and extravagance of combination 
whicli the compositions of the time of Bhoja offer, but it comes 
very near to them: although classical, it is highly laboured; 
although forcible, it is diffuse, and is not unfrequently obscure. 
It abounds in-the most complicated prosody, and is cited by 
Mr.Colebrooke for a specimen of the measure called daABaka, 
or a verse of fifty-four syllables, and a stanza consequently 
containing two hundred and sixteen. The author is also fond of 
an unreasonable display of learning, and occasionally substitutes 
the phraseology of logic or metaphysics for the language of 
poetry and nature. At the same time, the beauties predominate 
over the defects, and the language of the drama is in general of 
extraordinary beauty and power. The blemishes of the com¬ 
position have materially affected the translation; and while it is 
very probable that the obscurity of some passages has led to an 
inexact interpretation of their import, the prosaic prolixity of 
others has involved the necessity of considerable compression 
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and occasional omissions. The latter, when of any importance, 
will he particularised as they occur. 

MdlaU and Mddhava divides with Sakuniald the honour of 
being still occasionally, although not very commonly, read by the* 
Pandits; copies of it, therefore, are not very scarce. That used 
for the present translation was transcribed from Mr. Cole- 
brooke’s, as being singularly free from errors. It had the advan¬ 
tage also of being illustrated by two excellent commentaries. 
The most copious of these is the work of Jagaddhara, the son 
of Ratnadhara, described as a learned teacher, the prince of 
Pandits and poets, and administrator of law; the other is by 
a royal hand, the Idjddhirdja Malanka. We have no further 
particulars of these commentators, except that the first is 
known to have been a Maithila Brahman, and not very 
ancient. 


DEAMATIS PERSON JL 


Mar. 

Mddhava .—The son of Devardta, studying at Padmdvali, in love with 

Mdlatf. 

Makaranda .—His friend, in love with Madayantikd. 

Kalahaihta. — Mddhava't servant. 

Aghoraghafrfa .—Priest of ChdmuAUd, a terrific goddess. 

A Messenger. 


WOUE V. 

Mtilali. —The daughter of the Minister of State Bhurivisit, in loro with 
Mddhava. 

Madayantikd. —The lister of Nandana and friend of Mdiati, in love with 
Makaranda, 

KtimanddkL —Priestess of Buddha, nurse of M&lali, and Preceptress of 
Mddhava. 

Kapdla-KuAcUdd.—Priestess of ChdmuAdd. 

Sauddmini. —Disciple of Kdmandah', and possessor of magical powers. ✓ 
Lavangkd. —Foster-sister of Mdlati. 

Manddrikd. —Attendant on Kdmandaki, beloved by Kaldhatfm. 
Buddharadahitd'l 

. . ,, . > Disciples of Kdmandaki. 

A valokitd ) 

Female Attendants. 
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The Sovereign of Paiffl&qti. 

Nandana. —His fnyuffitc, ..(J^*5^tother of Madayantikd. 
Bhdricatu.— His minister, the father of MdlatU 
Devanta.— The father of jVfejfctu, and minister at Ktm&inapura. 



SOBOL—Ujjayinl ( Ouyein), designated most usually as Padmdvati, 
and its vicinity (Ste page 05, note f). 

Time.—A few days. 


PRELUDE. 


BENEDICTION. 

May the trepidations of FindyaJ.a’s* * * § countenance, attended 
by the cry of terror, long preserve yon! those trepidations 
which at the dance of proceeded from the entrance 

into his nostrils of the Lord of serpents with contracted hood, 
frightened at the cry of ICvmdra'sX peacocks, upon hearing the 
sound of the tabor struck by the delighted Nandi, § and whence 
the regions were filled with the buzzing of bees flying away 
from his temples. 

May the tresses interwoven with a circular garland of ser¬ 
pents for flowers, where the waters of the Mandktidnl || are flow¬ 
ing over the lower chaplet of skulls worn in the crest, luminous 
with the light of the eye of the forehead, sparking like light¬ 
ning, and of which the young moon is confounded with the 
point of the tetalca flower, preserve thee! IT 

* Gaiicia. . 

t Sica, or the god who holds a trident in his hand. 

* Kdrttiicya, the son of Sira and Pdrvati, the deity of war, represented 
as riding on a peacock. 

§ Nandi is on attendant upon Sica. 

? The Ganges of heaven, supposed to trickle through the tresses of Siva. 

*T The perusal of tho preceding dramas will have partly prepared the 
reader to understand this benediction; but it involves a number of Hindu 
commonplaces, and may require explanation to be rendered intelligible. 

Sira; fox the amusement of Pdrvati his bride, originated a particular 
dance, to the musical accompaniment of the tabor, struck by his attendant 
Nandi. His sons were present: KirUikcya mounted on his peacock, and 
Galicia with the head and trunk of an elophant, Siva is embellished with 
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Enter Manager. 

Enough! what need of prolixity. {Looking to the East.) Ha! 
the celestial luminary, enlightening all the divisions of the 
world, is completely risen. I salute him.* {Bowing.) Oh thou, 
the universal form, who art the vessel of all auspicious light, be 
propitious to me, and enable mo to support the burthen of the 
drama: remove from me, Lord of the world, thus prostrate, 
every sin, and augment all that is favourable to success. {Look¬ 
ing off the stage.) Ho ! Mdrisha/i the auspicious preparations 
are complete; from all quarters persons of distinction have come 
to celebrate the festival of Kdkiprijandiha,* aud I have been 


a collar of the'hooded snake twining round his neck and surmounting his 
head. The peacock is supposed to be particularly delighted by the approach 
of the rainy season, and the bird of KdruUctya, mistaking the deep sound 
of the drum for the rolling of thunder indicative of a storm, screams with 
delight. The peacock is considered the natural enemy of snakes, and the 
snake of &va, alarmed at the approach of his mortal foe, deserts his place 
on the neck of the deity, and makes for the first hiding-place he can find. 
This happens to be the tip of GaAda's elephant trunk; his entrance into 
which disturbs the bees that arc supposed to Bettle on the temples of an 
elephant. This is the purport of the first verse. 

In the second, the author refers to the mode in which the hair is deline¬ 
ated in the figures of £iva, and as it is worn by the ascetics who profess his 
worship. It is allowed to grow long, and is then divided into three or four 
tress<», which are braided together and coiled upon the anterior part of 
the crown of the head, the apex of the coil projecting forwards a little on 
the right side. £iva also wears round bis head a braid of snakes and a 
chaplet of skull6, and he has a half moon on his forehead; in the centre of 
his forehead is his third eye, whose glances arc of flame, and over his head 
flows the Ganges. 

In these allusions the author refers to the popular personification of 
&ra, untinged with any references to his mystical worship. 

* We may infer from this that the Hindu dramas were represented early 
in the morning. 

t One term by which an actor is to be addressed. 

I Who this deity is, is not known to the Pandits of the present day. 
Malanka takes no notice of the name; Jagaddhara is content to say it is 
that of a sort of divinity worshipped in that country. It is probably the ap¬ 
pellation of a Sita-Linga. In tho Vardha-PtttxMa, Kdlapriya, is said to be 
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commanded by these wise and learned auditors to represent to 
them some new dramatic tale. How now! are the actors lazy? 

Enter Actor. 

Acla\ We are not informed, sir, of the kind of piece re¬ 
quired by the audience. 

Man. Say, Mdrisha, what are those qualities which the vir¬ 
tuous, the wise, the venerable, the learned, and the Brahmans 
require in a drama ? 

Actor. Profound exposition of the various passions, pleasing 
interchange of mutual affection, loftiness of character, deli¬ 
cate expression of desire, a surprising story, and elegant 
language. • 

Man. Then I recolloct one. 

Adcn\ What is it, sir? 

Man. There is in the South, and in the province of Vidar¬ 
bha* a city named Padmanagara, where dwelt certain Brah¬ 
mans of the family of Ka&yapa, and followers of the Tiltiri 
portion of the Vedas according to the teacher Charana; taking 
precedence at festivals, maintaining the five fires, observers of 
religious obligations, drinkers of the Soma juice, possessing 
names of note, and learned in the Vedas .f These Brahmans 


a form of the son worshipped to the south of the Yamund, and Jidlapriya - 
Ndtha, hia lord or god, implies a Lingo, the construction of which iB attri- 
- buted to the sun. The more usual word in these compounds is Jhcara, as 
Someiwara, Rdmthcara, Vitvxtwra, &c.; but Ndlha is the term more espe¬ 
cially employed by a particular sect, that of the Yogins or Pdeupatat, the / 
oldest sect probably now existing amongst the Hindus, and with whose 
tenets and practices Bhavabhdti appears to have been thoroughly acquainted. 

" Vidarbha is always identified with Borar, but the limits of the province 
in that case included the adjoining district of Beder, in which the name of 
Vidarbha or Bidarbha is traceable. Local traditions also assert, that the 
ancient capital, atill called Bcdcr, is the same as Vidarbha. We do not find 
a Padmaragara in the maps : it is Baid to be called also Padmdrati. 

t Tho various allusions contained in this short description require ex¬ 
planation. Kaiyapa was a sage, the son of Marlchi, the son of Brahmd, and 
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constantly reverenced* the study of holy writ, for the know¬ 
ledge of truth ; wealth, for the celebration of religious 

one of the Piajdpalis or progenitors of created things. His share in crea¬ 
tion was nt> unimportant one, as he was the father of the gods and demons, 
beasts, birds, reptiles, and man. He is supposed by some modern writers 
to be a personification of the remains of the antediluvian race, who took 
refuge in the central Asiatic chain, in which traces of his name so plentifully 
abound, as in the KoKkas or Caucasus, the Caspian, and Cashmir. It 
is asserted that the thirteen Gotras or families of Brahmans owo their 
origin to as many divine sages called after their names. Kaiyapa is one of 
iho number. The Atualayana-Sdtra of the Rig- Veda contains the enume¬ 
ration of the Gotras and their sub-divisions, but in a very involved and unin¬ 
telligible style. The popular enumeration of them, however, is not uncom¬ 
mon ; but it is nearly, if not wholly; confined to the South of India, whero 
several of the reputed representatives of these tribes yet exist; especially 
about Gocly and Condavir. Nandataram, it is 6aid, was a grant made 
to the thirteen Gotras by the sovereign of India, Kanda, in the year of 
Kali, 980; but if there is any foundation for the grant, it is of muchmore 
recent date, Nanda having lived in the fourth century before the Christian 
era. The Vedas, as explained by different teachers, branch out into innu¬ 
merable schools, to which different tribes of Brahmans in tho south of India 
are hereditarily attached: in Upper India every classification of the kind has 
long been forgotten. A very principal division of the Vedat is that named 
in the text—the TaiuMya or black portion of the Yajus. It derives its 
name from titliri, a partridge, in which shape, according to the Vishiiu- 
Purdua, tho sage Vaiiampdyana, the first teacher of the Yajus, swallowed 
the fragments of this work, which he had compelled his disciple Ydjnavalbya, 
who had offended him, to disgorge. This portion of the Veda was thence 
named Tailtiriya. The legend seems to have been invented by the Paura - 
nik writers to disguise their ignorance of the real purport of the designation. 
Charada is supposed by one commentator to be cither a branch of the Vedas 
or some particular teacher, and by the other to imply a verse or foot, mean¬ 
ing that they were familiar with the metres of the Vedas. —We are already 
familiar with the three fires a Brahman should maintain ( Vikrama and Ur- 
vafi, Introduction, vol. L p. 190); the other two, as mentioned in a Siikta of 
the fiig- Veda, and the Apaslamia-SiUra, are the Sabhya and Axasathya, the 
precise purport of which names is not known to the Pandits, nor explained 
in the Bhushya. The literal sense would be the fire of the assembly and the 
lire of tho village, as if a sacrificial fire was sometimes maintained in com¬ 
mon. Religious obligations are certain fasts and penances, as the Cltdn- 
drdyafia, &c. The Soma juice is the juice of the acid Asclepias, drinking 
which is an essential part of the ceremonial of the Vedas. The term rendered, 
taking precedence at festivals, is Pankti-Pdvana, a purifier of tho row, or 
range, or assembly; that is, Jagaddham says, in the place where thore is food, 
or, in other words, they were AgrabhojinaK,the first served at a feast. He also 
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rites; wives, for the propagation of offspring; and life, for tli© 
practice of devotion. 

Of this family, the gTandson of one whose well-selected 
name was Bharta-Gojxila, and-the son of the pure in fame 
NUaka&fha, whose auspicious appellation was Bhavalhttti, stir- 
named &rikai(ha, and whose mother was J&bukirnl, a poet 
familiar through friendship with actors, has given us a drama 
composed by him, replete with all qualities. To which indeed 
this sentence is applicable: “ How little do they know who 
speak of us with censure! This entertainment is not for them. 
Possibly some one exists, or will exist, of similar tastes with 
myself; for time is boundless, and the world is wide.” 

Again, what avails it to boast a knowledge of the Yoga,* of 
the Sdnkhya ,t of the Upanishads.X or of the Vedas f no benefit 
accrues from them in* a dramatic composition. Fertility of 
imagination, melody of expression, and richness of meaning, 
are the indications of learning and of genius. Such a drama 


quotes a text, without mentioning his authority, to show that the term 
implies a Brahman who has read the Yajur-, Sdma-, and Alharta- Vedas, 
and the word is similarly explained by Manu, iii. 184. 

“ Those priests must be considered as the purifiers of a company who 
are most learned in all the Vedas, and all their Angas, together with their 
descendants, who hare read the scriptures." The Vedas are well known ; 
they consist of an infinite number of distinct tracts, classed under four 
beads, as the Yajur-, Sdiaa-, and A Otarva- Vedas. They comprehend 
a practical and philosophical portion. The ritual of the former is little 
known or practised. 

* One of the schools of philosophy, teaching the eternity of matter and 
spirit as well as of God, and the obtaining of final liberation from life by 
ascetic practices. 

+ Another system of philosophy, teaching the eternity of matter and 
spirit, independent of God, founded by Kapila. 

* The Upanishads are treatises on the unity of God and the identity of 
spirit, forming part of the Vedas. Some of the shortest hare been trans¬ 
lated into English by Eammohun Roy, Dr. Carey, and Sir W. Jones. 
They were rendered also into Persian by order of Dara Shekoh, the son of 
Shah Jehan, and were thence rendered into Latin by Anquetil du Perron, 
a summary of whose work in the French has been published by Mons. 
Lanjuinais. 
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has been entrusted to us by the friendly and venerable Bhar 
valhtiii, entitled M&lati and M&dhava, one written by himself. 
Let all the actors, prepared to represent this with tlieir best 
abilities-in the presence of the divine Kuhpiyandiha, appear 
before me in the parts I have assigned them. 

Aclor. {After a pause.) Your orders shall bo obeyed; but it 
is necessary to exliibit it with becoming decorations, and first, 
our chief actor in the costume of Kamandakf, an old female 
Sauffata* beggar, is to appear, together with AvalokitA, one of 
her disciples, for whose character I am cast 

Man. Very well; what more ? 

Actor. Then the semblance of M&dhava, the hero of the 
fiction, and lover of M&lati, is to be assumed; how is this to 
be effected 1 

Man. That is described after Makaranda and Kalahamsa 
enter. 

Actor. AVe are ready then to exliibit our performance in the 
presence of the assembly. 

Man. Very well; 1 take the character of KHmandakf. 

Actor. I am AvalokitA. 

[Exeunt. 

* A worshipper of Sutjato, a form of BuddJta. 


END OF THE PRELUDE. 
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ACT I. 


Scene I—KamaxdakI’s House. 

Enter Kamandaki and AvalokiTa. 

Kdm. Daughter, AvalokitA. 

Ava. Mistress, your commands 1 

Kdm. I have a task in hand: connubial rites 
Must join the amiable progeny 
Of Bhiirivasu and of Devarita, 

Long cherished friends: fair MAlati the maid, 

And MAdhava the youtli. Auspicious signs 
Forerun a happy fate, and even now 
My throbbing eye-ball tells* propitious destiny 
Shall crown my schemes. 

Ava. In truth an anxious care 

This business proves; and much it moves my wonder. 
How it should happen, one in rank and power 
High raised, as Bhiirivasu, should require, 

To wed his child, the services of one 
Arrayed in tattered weeds, whose humble food 
Is the scant dole of charity, and whose thoughts 
Disdain the obstacles that worldly troubles 
Oppose to sanctity and final bliss. 

A'dro. Thou errest, daughter. That the minister 
Appoints me to such duty, is the fruit 
Of his regard and confidence, and with prayers 

• * We have already had occasion to notice this superstition. The left side 
is the lucky side in a woman, the right in a man. The purport of these 
palpitations seems to have been similarly understood by the Greeks. 
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And penances, and life, I am prepared 
All that my friend ordains me to fulfil. 

Recall you not, when from far-distant realms 
. Assembling students crowded to our school 
To gather science ? Then, before my friend, 

Sauddmini and me, it was convened 

By these two statesmen—at that time associate 

In amity and study—that their children, 

When ripe in years, in love should he united. 

Hence Devardta, Fidarbha’s king, 

The pious councillor, sends from the capital, 
KunHinapur* to study in our schools,t 
His son the blooming Mddhava, a youth 
Of more than common merit, to acquit 
The troth erst plighted, thus by him recalled 
To the remembrance of his ancient friend. 

Ava. But why this mystery ? Why should not wed 
The youth and maiden as their state becomes them ¥ 
And why to you their stolen loves entrusted? 

Kum. The favourite of the sovereign, Nandana, 

Sues him for Mdlati. The king demands 
The maiden of her father. To evade 
His anger if the suit should be rejected, 

Is this ingenious device adopted. 

Am. Yet why thus strange to Mddhava 1 his name 
Seems even to the minister unknown. 

Small proof of his regard. 

Kdm. A mere pretext. He knows youth indiscreet, 

And fears to trust the lovers with his counsels. 

Let the world deem their union was the work 
Of mutual passion only; so the king 

* KuH&inapur is placed by tradition, as well as similarity of name, in the 
modern district of Condavir. 

+ Lite rail}', he comes to study logic; a very appropriate study, the com¬ 
mentator Jagaddhara observes, for one who requires sufficient craft to effect 
a stolen match. 
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And Nandana are foiled, nor we to blame. 

A wise man veils his projects from the world; 

Silent effects his schemes ; whilst all his acts 
Bespeak indifference, and lus cheerful manners 
Show to suspicion’s eye a heart at ease. 

Am. I comprehend your plans—’tis for this cause, 

That by your orders I so often M&dhava 
, Have sent on various pleas along the road 
By Bhurivnsu’s palace. 

Kdm. True; and as I learn, 

The princess from her casement has beheld 
The youth—lie graceful as the god of love, 

Herself love’s blooming bride—nor seen in vain. 

Her waning form too faithfully betrays 
The lurking care she now first learns to suffer. 

Am. To soothe that care, then, has her skill portrayed 
The lineaments of Mddhava, to-day 
Left by her foster-sister with MandArikA.* 

Kdm. In sooth not ill devised. LavangikA 

Knows that the youth’s attendant, Kalaharfisa, 

Doth love MandArikA, and shrewdly deems 
| That from her hands he will obtain the portrait 
To show his master. 

Am. I have borne my part; 

And to the garden of love’s god directed 
The steps of MAdhava at early dawn. 

It is the festival of Madana. The princess 
. And damsel train will to his groves proceed, 

And thus the youthful pair to-day will meet, 

Kdm. Thanks, daughter, for your kindly zeal to aid 
The object of my wishes. But now inform me, 

If you have tidings of SaudAminf, 

Mine ancient pupil 1 

• The servant of the convent; or, as KAmandakl terms her,' ViM.ro- 
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Am. I learn that upon mount Srt-Parvata * 

' She now resides, where, won by desprate penance, 
Power more than earthly waits upon lier will. 

Kdm. Whence is this information ? 

Am. The formidable deity ChdmuaSd 
Is worshipped near the city cemetery. 

Kdm. She whom her miscreant votaries aver t- 

Delights in living sacrifice 1 
Am. The same. 

From one of these, KapAla-KufidalA, 

I learnt the news, as I encountered her 
By chance at eve. She is the pupil 
Of a skull-bearing seer, Aghoragharifa, 

A wandering mendicant, but dwelling now 
: Amidst the neighbouring forest. He has late 
Come from &rl-Parx<ita. 

Kdm. ’Tis like SaudAmim. 

Am. Of her enough. 

More pleasing themes attend, for Makaranda, 

The early friend of MAdhava, adores 
The lady MadayantikA, the sister 
Of the king’s favourite, and to secure 
His happiness will yield to MAdhava 
Scarce less delight than to ensure his own. 

Kdm. It has not been forgotten. BuddharakshitA 
Attends that charge. 

Am. This, mistress, was well done. 

Kdm. Come, daughter, let us forth, and having learnt 

* Srt-Parvata means the same oa Srl-Saila, the mountain of &ri or 
LaXAmi, a place of sanctity in the Dekkin, near the Krishna river. It 
etill retains its sanctity, but has lost the splendour it formerly Beems to have 
possessed by the exfcensivd remains of sculptures on the mountain, and the 
great labour and coat lnstowed on the causeways by which it is approached. 
It is described by Col. Mackenzie in the 6th vol. of the Asiatic Bestarc/tes, 
/and was more recently visited by the late Dr.Yoyaey. The penance re¬ 
ferred to is .called in the text the KdpdlUa-vrala, worship of the terrific 
forms of Siva and Durgd. 
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How Mddhava has fared, repair to M&latf. 

I know her spirit lofty: we must proceed 
With prudence if we would obtain success 
May mighty BrahmA, whose consummate skill 
With sympathising merit has endowed 
The graceful pair, perfect his high design. 

May our devices prosper: may the youth 
Obtain his wishes, and his love be crowned 
With the fair maid's affection: as the lotus 
Buds in full beauty to the tender light 
The moon autumnal sheds upon its leaves.* 

[Exeunt. 

Scene II.—A Garden. 

Enter KALAHA1&A (with a picture). 

I wonder where my master is to be found: ho may well 
think his person equal to that of love himself, since it has 
made an impression upon the heart of M&lati I feel rather 
weary, and shall take the liberty of reposing myself in this 
grove till I see my master and his friend. [Retires. 

Enter Makaranda. 

I learn from Avalokitd, my friend 
Is in the grove of Madana, and thither 
I go to seek him. Ha ! he comes this way: 

Yet something sure disturbs him, for his step 
Has not its wonted nimbleness, his eyes 
Are fixed on vacancy, his whole attire 
Is disarrayed, and heaves his frequent sigh. 

Has love been busy here, whose potent will, 

* This is a very matter-of-fact scene; but it is precisely according to 
rule, and does not very badly prepare for the appearance of tho persons 
alluded to, tho entrance of Borne of whom is considerably delayed. No 
character is to be introduced that has not previously been announced. This 
is a canon of the Hindu dramatic code, and was formerly one of our own 
laws. Massinger is remarkable for his precision in this respect; Bcaumout 
and Fletcher arc not unobservant of the rule. 
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By every lovely attribute administered, 

Pervades tlie world, and on the form of youth, 

Works sad and wondrous change ? 

Enter MAdhava. 

’Tis strange—'tis passing strange, my vagrant thoughts 
No more return to me. Deserting shame, 

Or self-respect, or fortitude, or judgment, 

They dwell perverse upon one fond idea— 

The lovely image of the moon-faced maid. 

Wonder alone each faculty engrossed 
As rapt I gazed upon her, aud my heart, 

As if immersed in heavenly nectar, glowed 
Delusive ecstasy : too late I feel 
I nursed a burning coal within' my bosom. 

Mai;, (Cominj forward.) MAdhava ! 

The sun is high, and darts liis fiercest rays 
Upon the aching brow : here let us enter, 

And rest awhile beneath the garden’s shades. 

Mddh. Even as you please. [ Exeunt. 

Kalahamsa advances. 

My master and his friend are undoubtedly the two greatest 
ornaments of this garden. Well; shall I now take him this 
picture of himself—the delight of the eyes of MAlatf and 
solace of her amorous pain; perhaps I had better let him 
repose himself awhile. It shall be so. [Exit. 

Another part of the Garden. 

Enter MAdhava and Makaranda. 

Mak. Here, at the foot of this wide-spreading tree, 

' Amidst the fragrance that the breezes waft 
Abroad from every bud, let us recline. 

[They lie down. 

To-day was one of peril, MAdhava. 

You could not sure behold the num’rous concourse 
Of all our city’s beauty, bound to pay 
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Tlicir annual homage at the shrine of love, 

And scape unharmed. In sooth, to me it seems 
The shaft has ’lighted, and has grazed thy heart. 

Nay, never droop the lotus of thy face: 

If struck, reveal thy hurt: why shame to bear it ? 
Who can resist the heart-bom deity? 
f Creatures of passion, all confess his power, 

And gods themselves are impotent as we.* 

Miulh. I own my weakness—listen to its cause. 

By AvalokitA advised, I went 
To Kumideva’s temple, where I strayed, 

; Till weary I reclined beside a fountain 
That laves the deep roots of a stately tree, 

Whose clustering blossoms wooed the wanton bees 
To cull their sweet inebriating fragrance. 

Lulled by their songs, and tempted by the shade, 

I laid me down, and in pure idleness, 

To while away the time, I gathered round me 
The new fall'n blossoms, and assiduous wove 
A flowery garland. Whilst I was thus employed 
There issued from the fane a beauteous maid. 

Stately her gait—yet graceful as the banner 
Love waves in triumph o’er a prostrate world. 

Her train bespoke a princely rank—her garb 
With youth’s appropriate ornaments was graced— 

Her form was beauty's shrine, or of that shrine 
Radiant she moved the guardiau deity. 

To mould her charms, whatever nature offers 
Fairest and best, had surely been assembled,+ 

* Literally, the same sentiment was evinced in the creation of the 
world in Braltmti and in Siva. Kami was scarcely created before he 
thought proper to make Brahmtl enamoured of his own daughter. Inspiring 
j$iva with love for P&rrati was a more dangerous feat, and the archer god, 
although he succeeded, was reduced to ashes by the object of his triumph. 

+ Or literally, the moon, ambrosia, the stalk of the lotus, moonlight, 
&c, types severally of her face, her lips, her arms, her gracefulness, or 
beauty. 
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And love omnipotent was her creator. 

Led by her maidens to collect the flowers 
That thickly hung on my o'ershadowing tree, 

She neared the spot. Ah 1 then too plain I noted 
The signs of passion, for some happy youth 
Long entertained, the lovely maid revealed. 

As slender as the lotus stalk her shape; 

Her pallid cheeks, like unstained ivory, 

Rivalled the beauty of the spotless moon ; 

And still her prompt compliance with the wishes 
Of her attendant damsels showed herself 
Indifferent to all. I scarce had gazed 
Upon her, but my eye felt new delight, 

As bathed with nectar, and she drew my heart 
As pow’rfully as attracts the magnet gem* 

The unresisting ore, at once towards her. 

That heart, though causeless be its sudden passion, 

Is fixed on her for ever, chance what may, 

And though my portion be henceforth despair. 

The goddess destiny decrees at pleasure 
The good or ill of all created beings. 

Mak. Nay, MAdhava, this caifiiot be, believe me, 

Without some cause. Behold! all nature’s sympathies 
Spring not from outward form, but inward virtue. 

The lotus buds not till the sun has risen; 

Nor melts the moon-gem till it feels the moon. 

What then ensued ? 

Afddh. When her fair train beheld me, they exchanged 
Expressive looks and smiles, and each to each, 

As if they knew me, murmured—This is he! 

The music of their tinkling zones was stilled, 

Repressed the silver echo of their anklets 
Sharp clanging to their undulating motion. 

* Ayaak&nta-maiMMlxva, “ Like a rod of the ironstone gem.” It 
should seem possible that artificial magnets, as well as the properties of the 
loadstone, were known to the Hindus. 
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Hushed was the melody their bracelets made, 

Whilst their fair lotus palms, in sportive mood, 

Were beating measure to their merriment. 

Silent they stood, and with extended fingers, 

, As if they said, “ The fates have favoured us. 

Lady, behold him here! ” 

Male. (To himself) This is indeed 
A proof of preconceived regard. 

Kal. (Advancing.) What is all this about? some pleasing 
story of which woman is the object ? 

Mak. Proceed, my friend. 

Mddh. What words shall picture what those looks conveyed ; 
The lore of love those lotus eyes revealed ? 

What firmness could resist the honest warmth 
Of nature’s mute expressiveness, nor fall 
Before those orbs, that now like opening buds, 

Beneath the creeper of the tremulous brow 
Expansive bloomed, and now retiring shrunk 
But half-averted from the answering gaze, 

Then dropped the veiling lashes o’er their brightness ? 
I felt their influence, and those looks of love, 

Beaming with mild timidity, and moist 
With sweet abandonment, bore off my heart— 

Nay plucked it from my bosom by the roots 
All pierced with wounds. 

Incredulous of my happiness, I sought 
To mark her passion, nor display my own, 

Though every limb partook the fond emotion. 

Thence I resumed my task, and wove my wreath, 
Seeming intent, till she at length withdrew 
Attended by her maidens and a guard 
i Of eunuchs armed with staves and javelins. 

A stately elephant received the princess 
• And bore her towards the city. Whilst they moved, 

' As winds the lily on its slender stalk, 

So turned her head towards the grove of Kdnia, 
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And from her delicate lids she shot retiring 
Glances, with venom and ambrosia tipped. 

My breast received the shafts. A mingled flame 
And deathly chillness, since alternate spread 
Throughout my form, and doom me to such agony 
Words cannot paint, the world has never witnessed. 
Perception dimly pictures present objects, 

And past perceptions fade from recollection ! 

Vain were the lunar ray or gelid stream 
To cool my body’s fever, whilst my mind 
Whirls in perpetual round, and knows not rest. 

Kal. The object of this passion must assuredly be M/ilatf. 
Mak. (To himself.) My friend is lost, my counsels were but 
vain : 

And e'en the wish were idle, tjiat the deity, 

Self-born, should spare his years, nor with sad change 
Soil his pure mind. The flow’ry bow is strung, 

And ardent youth is reckless of the peril. 

(To Mddhava.) Know you the name and race of that 
fair lady ? 

Mddh. Hear how I learnt them. Ere she had departed, 

. One of her train, apparently intent 

On gathering flowers, privately approached me, 

And borrowing from the garland I had woven 
A covert for her meaning, thus addressed me— 

“Well has been strung this string of blooming beauty, 
And pleasing is it in our lady’s sight, 

Who in like excellence herself excels— 

May then success reward such high desert, 

And this bright produce of creative art 
Bear richest fruit, exalted to that station 
« Its merit claims—suspended round the neck 
1 Of Bhtirivasu’s daughter, MAlatf,* 

* This piece of double entendre is much more precisely followed in the 
original, and every word has a double import. The figure is termed A tehara- 
tamghUa , combination of letters. 
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Whose foster-sister, and whose nearest friend, 
LavangikA now stands before you.” 

Kal. This is as we wish, and fortune favours the design of 
the flower-armed deity. 

Mak. MAlatf, the daughter of the minister, 

A mark for elevated rank, her name 
Is ever in the mouth of our preceptress ; 

. And rumour adds, the king solicits her 
In marriage for his favourite, Nan dan a. 

Mddk Requested by LavangikA, I gave her 

Tlie flow’ry wreath. She took it with respect, 

As ’twere a precious gift, and all the while 
The eyes of MAlati were fixed on her. 

Bowing with reverence, she then retired, 

And quickly disappeared amidst the throng. 

The princess and the people left the grove 
And I directed hitherward my steps. 

Mak. Your story, MAdhava, most plainly shows, 

That MAlati's affection is your own; 

And the soft cheek, whose pallid tint denoted 
Love preconceived, is pale alone for you. 

She must have seen you, though we know not where; 
But maidens of her rank do not allow 
{Their eyes to rest on one to whom they have not 
Already given their hearts: and then those looks 
That passed among her maidens, plainly showed 
The passion you had wakened in then* mistress. 

Then comes her foster-sister’s clear enigma, 

And tells intelligibly whose her heart. 

Kal. ( Advancing .) Look at this picture. 

Mak. MAdhava’s counterfeit—whose work is this ? 

Kal. Hers who has stolen his heart 
Mak. What, MAlati ? 

Kal. The same. 

Mudh. This gives me faith, dear friend, in your conjectures. 
Mah But, Kalahamsa, how came you by this 1 
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Kal. MandArikA gave it to me. She had it from LavangikA. 
Mak And what induced the princess to delineate 
This picture ? did MandArikA inform you ? 

Kal. She painted it to amuse and relieve her distress. 

Male. What say you, MAdhava ?—this lovely maid, 

The soft light of your eyes, assuredly 
Regards, you bound to her in love’s alliance. 

What should prevent your union ? Fate and love 
Combined seem labouring to effect it. Come, 

Let me behold the wondrous form that works 
Such change in yours,—you have the skill; portray her. • 
Mddh. To please you 1 will try. Bring me the pencil. 

(To Kalahamsa.) 

(Draws.) 

Hard is the task you have assigned mo.— 

A chilly tremor spreads through all my frame, 

Damp dews distil from every opening pore, 

And starting fast, my tears repeatedly 
Dim the faint outline that my trembling hand, 

Oil, how unworthily! attempts to picture: 

Yet with what skill I have, 'tis done. 

Mak (Taking the drawing.) Most excellent and worthy of 
your passion. 

It may be said of her— (JFriies on the drawing) 

“ Whatever nature’s loveliness displays 
May seem to others beautiful and bright; 

But since these charms have broke upon my gaze, 

They form my life’s sole exquisite delight.” 

Enter Mandarika. hastily. ' 

Man. Ha! Kalahamsa, you are at last overtaken. Makaranda, 
MAdhava, sirs, I salute you. 

Male. Approach, MandArikA; what brings you hither? 

Man. I followed Kalahamsa to recover a picture. 

Kal. (Gives her the one Mddhava has.) Here it is, take it. 

Man. MAlatfs picture, I protest. How came this here? 
Who has painted it ? 
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Kal, Ho whom she delineated, and with much the same 
intention. 

Mak. He tells you troth; and now do you be honest. 
Inform us how, and where, first Mfilatf 
Saw Mfidhava 1 

Man. She was called to the lattice by Lavangiki to look at 
him as he passed the palace. 

Mak. So I supposed. We frequently have passed 
In that direction. 

Man. With your permission, I will communicate these 
events to my friend Lavangika. 

Mak. You have free leave. 

[Exit MantldrihL 

Mak. The monarch of a thousand beams now darts 
His hottest rays ; ’tis noon, let us go home. 

Mddh. Willingly— 

The day’s warm influence surely washes off 
The careful labours of the morning toilet, 

, And steals those sandal marks, so neatly laid 
In graceful lines across the flowery cheek. 

Play o’er my limbs, ye soft refreshing breezes. 

Whose previous homage has been paid to beauty, 

And wrap in soft embrace my fair one's charms, 
Diffusing o'er her form the honied fragrance 
Shook from the jasmine’s scarce-unfolded blossom. 

Mak. Alas! the flow’r-armed and resistless deity 
Has sadly changed the person of my friend; 

Like the young elephant, when fever preys 
On his yet tender frame. Our only hope 
Is now K&mandaki. 

Mddh. 'Tis strange, most strange ! 

Where'er I turn, the same loved charms appear 
On every side. Bright as the golden bud 
Of the young lotus gleams her beauteous face. 

Though oft averted from my fond regards. 

Alas! my friend, this fascination spreads 
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O’er all my senses, and a feverish flame 
Consumes my strength—my heart is all on fire, 

My mind is tossed with doubt—and every faculty 
In one fond thought absorbed, I cease to be 
Myself, or conscious of the thing I am. 

[Exeunt. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 


The Dwelling of MalatL 
Enter tico Female Attendants meeting. 

First Att. Hey, friend, I saw you just now near the music- 
room,* in deep conversation with Avalokitd: what were you 
two talking about I 

Second Att. The whole story of the grove of Kdma has been 
carried to Kamandald *by Mddhava’s friend; and she being 
desirous of seeing Mdlati, sent Avalokitd to her, who was 
telling me, that she had left Lavangikd and the princess 
together. 

First Att. Why, LavangikA said she wanted to gather 
Ixdxda flowers in the grove of Madam, and has not since 
returned: has she been heard ofl 

Second Att. Yes, the princess saw her coming, on which 
she dismissed her attendants at the door of her apartments, 
but detained LavangikA. 

First Att. She had some very agreeable news to tell Mdlati, 

I suppose, of the youth MAdhava. 

Second Att. It is a hopeless passion I am afraid, and to-day’s 
interview will only add to her distress. To-morrow the king 
gives the princess to Nandana; her father has consented to ' 
the match. 

First Att. Consented! 

Second Att. Yes, he told the king that he was “lord over 
his own daughter.” This passion of Mdlati and MAdliava will 
only yield them misery as long as they live. 

* The Savv/UaJdUt, which we had occasion to notice in the preceding 
drama. 
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First Att. Now, then, we shall see what KAraandaki can 
do, and whether she will put forth her power. 

Second Att, You talk idly. Come, let us depart. 

[ Exeunt. 

Enter Malati and LavangikX. 

Mdl. Proceed, my dear LavangikA, proceed. 

Lav. This flow’ry wreath then did he send by me. 

Mdl. {Talcing it.) 'Tis strung unevenly. 

Lav, The fault is yours. 

Mdl. How should that be ? 

Lav. Where, deem you, were his thoughts ? 

Who caused that dark-hued youth’s deep agitation 1 

Mdl. Dearest LavangikA, 

You ever speak me comfort. 

• Lav. There might bo better comfort He himself, 

Here in your presence—gazing rapt upon you 
With look intent, from eyes that tremulous glow, 

Like the blown lotus shaken by the zephyr. 

Forced, from the timid plea of weaving chaplets, 

To dart upon you glances of delight, 

From underneath the arching brow, that waves 
In curve as graceful as the brow of Kama. 

Mdl. How can I credit this l —how should I know, 

From such brief interview, if the graceful youth 
Bo true, or if he only seek to mock me 1 

Lav. You have no need to fear in this, believe me. 

Mdl. Well, well; complete your story. 

Lav. When I received the garland, I departed 

And mingled with the crowd; thence to MandArikA 
I hastened, to receive again the picture 
That in the morning had been left with her. 

Mdl. With her!—With what intent ? 

Lav. She has a lover, Kalahamsaka, 

A follower of MAdhava, and I knew 
To him the picture would be shown, and all 
That thence ensued would be revealed to me. 
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MtiL (Apart.) Then Madhava has seen it f 

(Aloud.) What is your dearest wish, LavangikA? 

Lav. That he whose heart now pines in hopeless passion, ' 
May soothe his sorrows with this bright resemblance 
Of the fair cause of his distress. 

(Shows McUali the picture drawn by Mddhava.) 

MtiL {Contemplating it.) Yet still 

My heart is ill at ease. I doubt me much 
That this will prove a treach’rous comforter.— 

What have we here ? 

(Leads Mahiranda's lines.) 

Oh, Midliava! the graces of thy form. 

Thy flattering tongue, and fascinating gaze, 

Are all alike resistless—happy she 

Who never has beheld them. On my heart 

They, cruel, shed interminable anguish. (Weeps.) 

Lav. Why, dearest friend, despond ? 

Mdl. What should I hope 1 . 

Lav. Be sure of this, that he on whose account, 

Like the young blossom from its slender stem 
Plucked rude, you droop, and taste no more the 
fragrance 

Of the sweet jasmine—he, too, has been taught. 

By love’s relentless god, how hard it is 
To bear such agony. 

Mdl. May happiness 

• Await his youth; for me, I dare not hope. 

This is a day of strange and changeful feeling. 

Love spreads through every vein like subtlest poison, 
And like the fire that brightens in the breeze 
Consumes tliis feeble frame—resistless fever 
Preys on each fibre—fatal is its fun*. 

No one can bring me aid, nor tender mother 
Nor father, nor LayangikA can save me. 

Lav. Such mutual passion may, in sooth, bestow 
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Delight when lovers meet ; but when apart 
Condemns them to affliction. From a brief 
And passing gaze, thy life was brought in peril; 
And now to-day his nearer presence sheds - 
A fiercer fever on thy delicate frame. 

What now is to be said ? We must admit, 

The rarest and most difficult attainment 
1 Of all on earth, is union with a lover, 

Of equal excellence and like affection. 

MAI. Life is distasteful to me : leave me, friend : 

And yet I wrong thy gentleness. Repeatedly 
Recurring to the anguish of my heart, 

I lose all fortitude, and in my grief 
Become capricious and unjust—‘forgive me. 

Let the full moon blaze in the nightly sky : 

Let love rage on, death screens me from his fury. 
What should exact my love and veneration? 

My father, and my mother, and my race, 

Of still unblemished honour—not my life: 

No ! nor the mortal who subdues my heart. 

Lav. (Apart.) What is to be done ? 

(An Attendant enters, but without advancing^far.) 
Att. The venerable K.frnandakf. 

Both. What would she ] 

Alt. She seeks admission to the princess. 

Both. What should delay her 1 

(Attendant retires; Malati conceals the picture.) 
Lav. (Aside.) In good time she comes. 

Ento' Kamaxdaki and Avalokita. 

Kdm, (Soliloquises.) 

So far, my friend, respected Bhurivasu, 

So far is well: in either world, assent 
Awaits thy answer to the king. He, of his own, 
Is the undoubted lord. Fate is our friend, 

In all that chanced to-day in Kama's grove, 
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And in the interchange of tender tokens. 

The garland and the picture, all conspires 
To crown our sanguine wishes with success. 

Best pledge of blissful union is the bond 
Of mutual love; and well the sage* has said, 

“ The marriage rite shall prosper, when the eye, 

The tongue, and heart, unite the wedded pair.” 

Ixiv. The lady MAlatf. 

Kdm. (Surveying her.) 

I view her with affliction and delight. 

Slender her frame, and delicate and pale, 

Like the young pl a i n ta in , or the waning moon. 
Soothing and pleasant is she to the eye, 

Though thin and pallid be her cheek, and all 
Declare the fires of love have triumphed here. 

The hope of union with the youth engrosses 
Her every thought. Loose and untied her zone. 

Her soft lip quivers—starting drops suffuse 
Her gentle lips—her bosom palpitates. 

And her dark eye in soft abandonment 

Moist, languid floats. Each look and gesture speaks 

The fond desires that agitate her youth. 

( Approaches.) 

Lav. (To Mdlaix.) Behold! 

Mul. Priestess, I salute you. (Bows.) 

Kdm. May you enjoy, dear lady, in due season, 

The fruit of all your wishes. 

Lav. Pray, be seated. 

Mdl. Is all propitious with the priestess ? 

Kdm. (Sighing.) All. 

Lav. (Aside.) That sigh is but the prelude to our play; 

I have my cue. (Aloud.) And yet, respected lady, 
Methinks that sigh, that struggling makes its way 
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Through starting tears, is with your words at variance. 
What can its import be 1 
Kdm. Behold these weeds: 

Sorts such a garb with one you call your friend ? 

Lav. What follows 1 

Kdm. I am grieved, like unmeet union 

Should sentence youth and charms innumerable, 

Bom to no profit, to a worthless bridegroom. 

Lav. You do not grieve alone; the common voice 
Condemns the minister’s assent, and blames 
His yielding M&latf to be the bride 
Of Nandana, because the king requests it. 

MM. (Aside.) Alas! I am an offering to the monarch, 
Presented by my father. 

Kdm. ’Tis most strange • 

How he could overlook the vast defects 
Of such alliance. But how can those 
Feel natural affection for their offspring, 

Whose souls are sunk in schemes of policy ? 

’ His only thought is clearly to secure 
The friendship of the monarch’s chosen friend 
And boon companion, by his daughter’s person. 

MM. (Apart.) The king’s regard is all in all with him; 

His MSlati is nothing. 

Lav. ’Tis as you say,.dame; 

Or why should our young mistress thus be sacrificed 
To age and ugliness 1 
MM. (Apart.) Ah, luckless wench ! 

A thunderbolt has struck me to the ground. 

Lav. To you she ever has been like a daughter; 

Save her, dear lady, from this living death. 

Kdm. What can I aid ? Fate and her sire alone 
Exact obedience from a daughter. True, 
tiakuntald, of KuMka's high race, 

Bestowed her love on a self-chosen lord— 

The king Dusiyanta. A bright nymph of heaven 
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Espoused a mortal monarch, Puniravas* 

And the fair princess, Vdsavadaiid, scorned 
The husband of her father's choice, and fled 
With prince Udayana. f So poets tell. 

But these were desperate acts, and must not be 
Proposed for imitation. Let the minister 
Complete his will—secure his master's favour 
With the rich ofTring of his daughter's peace, 
And yield this maiden to the sovereign’s friend. 
Like the pale moon, to Bdhu’s foul embrace. 

Ava. Mistress, time passes; it were well to think 
Of M i dh ava, who needs your aid. 

Kdm. 'Tis well. 

Permit me, princess, to depart. 

Lav. One moment. (Aside to MdlatL) 

Say, shall I ask the dame who is the youth, 
And what his origin ? 


* Although it is possible that reference may be here made to the PurdAat, 
in which the stories alluded to are contained, it seems more likely that 
BhavaihUti had in his thoughts the dramas of his predecessor KtiUddta. The 
term used for the narrators is A hhydna-vidali ,—those who know stories, the 
events of past times,— PurdvfiUo, which would scarcely have been applied 
to the inspired author or compiler of the Pvr&nas. 

+ The story of Udayana't carrying off YdtavadaUu makes a very distin¬ 
guished figure in the lighter literature of the Hindus, and is very fully de¬ 
tailed in the VriAaltaiAd; but in the popular version of the story Udayana 
carries off the princess by her father’s connivance, and no mention is made 
of a rival for her hand,—king Scudjaya, as he is termed in the text, who 
was the husband of her father’s choice. Neither is the circumstance men¬ 
tioned by Subandhu in his poem of YdtatadaOd,zai indeed hesecmB to have 
given the story anew form altogether. My own inquiry confirms the remark 
of Mr. Colebrooke (Asiatic Reteardus, x. 451) on the passage in the text, 
that no other trace has been yet found of the story to which BharabhUi 
alludes. I am better pleased to bear this testimony, because, in conse¬ 
quence of misunderstanding the exact purport of Mr. Colebrooke’s remark, 
I considered him to have overlooked an allusion to the story of Udayana in 
the Megha-Dita, which, however, is merely general, and therefore throws 
no light on the passage. It seems probable that the story of YotaradattA 
underwent some alterations subsequent to the time of BhavabMti, and the 
original^form is lost. 
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Mdl. Do so; I long to hear it 
Lav. Inform us, pious damo, what youth is tliis 
In whom you show such interest ? 

Kdm. The story, though of import, needs no preface :— 
' The sovereign of Vidarbha boasts for minister 
The sage and long-experienced Devarilta, 

Who bears the burthen of the state, and spreads 
Throughout the world his piety and fame. 

Such as himself your father knows him well, 

For in their youth they were in study joined, 

And trained to learning by the same preceptor; 
And rarely in this world do we behold 
Such characters as theirs ; whose lofty rank 
Is the abode of wisdom and of piety, 

Of valour and of virtue; and whose fame 
Spreads white and spotless through the universe. 
Mdl. I have often heard my father speak of him. 

Kdm. Bright as the rising moon, whose silver rays 
First streaming o’er the eastern mountain, charm 
The eyes of all mankind, a son from him 
Has sprung, whose opening virtues early give 
Occasion of rejoicing to the world. 

Now, in his bloom, assiduous to collect 

Ripe store of knowledge, has this youth been sent 

From his paternal mansion to our city. 

Here as he passes, many a lotus eye 

Shoots from each casement soul-subduing glances, 

But reckless he, along with Makaranda, 

His friend and fellow of like years and worth, 
Pursues his toils;—his name is Mddhava. 

Mdl. (Apart to Lavangikd.) Heard you, my friend 2 
Lav. In truth yon have escaped 

The perilous ocean, and the tree of heaven 
Is now within your reach. 

[The conch is sounded without. 


Kdm. These echoing tones, 
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That through the deep recesses of the palace 
Resounding spread, proclaim the evening hour. 

[Titty aU rise. 

Mdl. (Apart.) Alas, my father ! thy ambition spurns 
A daughter s happiness—yet in my grief, 

Some hope I borrow from the youth’s descent, 

And trust we meet again. 

lav. This is our way. 

Kdm. (Apart.) So far so welL An unsuspected messenger, 
I have discharged my duty. M&l a t f 
Is tutored to our wishes, and inspired 
With hatred of the bridegroom—taught to question 
Her father’s love, reminded of examples 
That vindicate the free choice of a husband. 

Her admiration of her youthful lover 
Is now approved by his illustrious birth 
And my encomium of his high descent: 

All this must strengthen and confirm her passion, 

And now their union may be left to fate. 

[JSznmL 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


The House of Kamandakl 
Enter Buddharakshita and Avalokita meeting. 

Buddh. Ho, AvalokitA! where is our dome ? 

Ava. Do you not know ? Disregarding the season for col¬ 
lecting alms,* she is ever with the princess. 

Buddh. And where have you been ? 

Ava. I have been to Mddhava by her orders, to tell him to 
repair to the public garden of the temple of Sankara , and place 
5 himself in the grove of red aioka trees, that extends to the 
KaAiaki bower. 

Buddh. For what purpose ? 

Ava. This is the fourteenth day of the dark fortnight. 
Persuading the princess that the god Sankara is to be pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings of flowers 'gathered by one’s self, the 
dame takes her and Lavangikd thither, and whilst the former 
' is collecting her oblation, she and Mddhava will, as it were by 
accident, again encounter. But where are you going ? 

Buddh. I am on my way to my friend Madayantikd, to ac¬ 
company her to the temple of SanJcara also. I looked in to 
pay my respects to the priestess. 

Ava. And how speed you in what you have in hand 1 

Buddh. As our mistress could wish. I have won the entire 
confidence of Madayantikd, and by expatiating on the suitable- 

* Literally the PihdapdtakauUi, explained to signify the hour of going 
round to collect the Pinda, which is the name given, the commentator says, 
to tho food collected by the Saugata, or Bauddha mendicant. The word 
means a lump or ball of any viands, usually of rice or meal. The same 
authority adds, tho timo is the seventh glieri, which will bo one hour after 
noon. 
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ness and merit of Makaranda, have excited in her bosom the 
most lively affection for him and anxious wish to see him. 
Am. This is well. Now to our several duties. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene II.— The Garden. 

Enter KaMANDAKX 

Kdm. Poor girl I the lesson I have lately hinted 
Has bowed her lofty spirit, and she seeks 
To win me to her: mournfully she pines 
When I am absent; brightens in my presence ; 
Whispers her secret thoughts to me; presents me 
With costly gifts : when I depart she clings 
Around my neck, and only lets me leave her 
When I have vowed repeatedly return ! 

Then on my knee she sits, and bids me tell her 
Again the stories of the nymphs that loved; 

And questions o’er and o'er, with flimsy plea, 

Their fate and conduct, then she silent pauses 
As lost in meditation,—'tis enough : 

To-day they meet. Daughter, this way; approach. 

Enter Malati and Lavangika. 

Mat. (Apart.) Alas ! my father loves his child no more, 
But offers her a victim to ambition ; 

One hope alone sustains mo. 

Lav. Taste, my friend, 

The freshness of the breeze, that sweeps the blossoms. 
And wafts around the champaka's perfume, 

Breathing melodious with the buzz of bees 
That cluster in the buds, and with the song 
I The k6il warbles thick and hurried forth, 

As on the flow’ry mango's top he sits, 

And all inebriate with its nectar sings. 

The garden gale comes wooingly to sip 
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The drops ambrosial from thy moonlike face. 

Come on; those shades invite us. [They retire. 

Enter Madhava. 

The pious dame is here—her presence fills 
My heart with rapture. So the peafowl hails 
The flash that heralds the approaching shower. 
LavangikA—the third—'tis she— . 

’Tis MAlati! Ah mo! a sudden chill 
Pervades ray heart and freezes overy faculty, 

To marble turned by her moon-beaming countenance, 
Liko mountains ice-bound by the gelid ray 
Shot on their summits from the lunar gem. 

How lovely she appears, as o’er her frame, 

Liko a fast-fading wreath, soft-languor steals, 

And heightens every beauty. Now mine eyes 
Are conscious of their being. As I gazo 
My heart consumes, and love lights all his fires. 

[Approaches uncbsei'ved. 

Mill. ( Advancing .) Come, LavangikA, let us pluck flowers 
From this delightful arbour. 

Kdm. Nay, rest, my child ; 

Thy faltering tongue and languid frame ovince 
Fatiguo : upon thy face the moist drops start, 

And thoso bright eyes are shut—one might suspect,— 
Thy form such soft abandonment betrays— 

A lover's gaze were dwelling on thy beauties. 

Como sit thee here; I have a tale to tell thee. 

Mil, You aro obeyed .*—(Sits down by Kdmandaki, who 
passes her hand under Mulati’s chin so as to hold up her face 
towards Mddhava.) 

Kdm. There was a youth, named MAdhava, who shared 
With you an equal portion of my heart. 

Lav. So we have heard. 

* Two or three short speeches arc here omitted. 
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ATrfm. He, from the luckless clay 

Of Kdma's festival, has ceased to be 

The master of himself, and though he told not 

His sorrows to the moon or faithful friend, 

His changing form, still lovely in decay, 

Revealed the anguish he disdained to utter. 

I hastened to his aid, and quickly guessed 
The cause of his distress, when I was told 
He had beheld this lovely countenance,— 

The moon that swayed the heaving of his heart, 

Like the deep waters of the tossing main. 

Mddh. (Behind.) How well she penetrates my secret! * 
Kdm. Reckless of life, his only pleasures now 
Are tasks that feed and aggravate liis flame. 

He gazes on the mango buds; he listens 
Attentive to the Mil's song; he breasts 
The breeze impregnate with the flowery fragrance; 
He hugs the lotus blossoms to his heart, 

And basks beneath the deadly lunar beam— 

This first fond passion preys upon my son, 

And soon, I fear, cuts short his gentle being.t 
Mdl. (To Lamnyikd.) 

i Why does the dame alarm me thus with fear 
For life so dear to all: what can I say ? 

Lav. (To KdmandakL) 

You arc not terrified alone—like fears 

Pervade us for the princess. She has often 

Beheld the youth, as by the palace walls 

His course has frequent chanced, since when she pines, 

As droops the lotus on its slender stem 

Beneath the scorching sun : her youthful sports 

* Mddhava's eulogy is rather more protracted; but it interrupts the 
business, and is more technical than poetical. 

t Two short speeches of Mddhava and Mdlati aro here omitted, and 
other curtailments occur in this scene, in which some of the interlocutors 
are rather prolix. 
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Delight no more: pensive apart she sits 
Whole days, her cheek upon her hand reclined. 

We fondly hoped those looks that were exchanged 
In Kdtrn’s grove, when like the present god 
The youthful MAdhava appeared to grace 
Love’s festival, amidst his blooming votaries, 

Would dissipate this melancholy mood, 

And cheer her heart with hope, but passion since 
Intenser rages in her tendor heart, 

And threatens her existence. Oh, befriend us 1 
If but a moment she could view the youth, 

E'en that were such relief as earth receives 
When, parched by sultry suns, she drinks revived 
The bland and life-bestowing dews of heaven. 

The hapless state of MAlntf affrights us, 

Unfit to struggle with the sports of destiny. 

Do thou oxert thy powers, and theu the pair, 

Who claim alike thy pity and regard, 

Redeemed from death, shall prosper in their loves * 
Kdm. My heart is filled with sorrow and dolighfc. 

I pity her sad state, even whilst I joy 
To find her justly conscious of desert. 

Lav. Behold these proofs, this picture of her lord 1 
(Opening the garment over her breast.) 

And this decaying wreath, strung by his hands, 

Dear as her life, thus cherished in her bosom. 

Mddh. How enviable, dear garland, is thy fate, 

Thus to be cherished liko a friend, and waving 
A graceful banner o’er that lovely bosom. 

(A noise behind.) 

“ What ho! bewaro ! in youthful strength and sport, 

' The tiger, in the temple's porch confined, 

Has burst his iron cage, and roams at large, 

• Lavangikil’s spocch is in the original bo extremely diffuse, and con¬ 
tains bo many repetitions and obscurities, that by much the most consider¬ 
able portion of it has been omitted. 
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With tail high waving like a banner, vast 
And mighty limbed, he stalks along the groves. 

Now in the midst of mangled forms his paw, 

As pond’rous as the thunderbolt, has felled, 

The monster stands, and in his maw engulfs, 

Wide as a cave, the quiv'ring flesh, or grinds 
The cracking bones with hard, sharp-pointed teeth; 
From his deep throat he roars in thunder loud, 

And men and beasts fly trembling from the echo; 
Begrimed with blood and dust he follows fast," 

And plies insatiate his death-dealing talons— 

Look to your lives —as best you may, avoid him.” 
Enter Budditaraksiiita. 

Buddh. Alas, alas! my dear friend MadayantikA! 

Oh, save us, save 'us! MadayantikA, 

Our friend, the sister of the minister, 

Is singled out and hunted by the tiger. 

Mdl. Oh, horror! 

Mddh. (Rushing fmcard.) Where is the savage! 

Mdl. (With delight, apart.) He here! 

Mddh. Now I am blessed indeed j her gaze surprised 
Dwells greedily upon my presence, and enchains me 
In flow’ry bonds, falls on my heart like balm, 

And sheds a show’r of heavenly nectar o’er me. 

Lav. Can we not quit the garden ? 

Mddh. Follow me. (Going.) 

Kdm. Beware, my son: though valiant, be not rash. 

Mdl. (Apart to Lavangikd.) I tremble now. 

Mddh. A moment pause. I mark the savage spread 
i Dismay, his course is marked with carcases. 

And all his steps sink deep in mire and gore. 

* This description is also somewhat compressed; the original Prdkfit is 
very powerful, although too much laboured, and abounding more than 
enough in alliteration, ex. gr. Nara-luranga-jamgaliuggArobfiaridorgada- 
guM-galbha-gavibMrai//uiggharotalli, “roaring with a loud roar from the 
depth of the cavern of a throat filled with the flesh of men and steads. ” 
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oil, horror ! we are distant;—now he views 
A maid—she flies—he follows. 

All. MadayantikH! 

Kdm. Behold, a youth advances—now he stoops 
To grasp a fallen sword. 

Mddh. He throws himself, 

• Brave youth, before the tiger : 'tis my friend ! 

'Tis Maltaranda. 

All. Noble, valiant youth! 

Mddh. Alas! the beast has wounded him. 

Kdm. Joy, joy! the savago falls. 

AU. What fate have wo escaped ! 

Kum. My generous son, ho bleeds profusely: 

Supported by the trembling maid, he rests 
Upon his sword, along whose ruddy blade 
The trickling torrent reddens to the ground. 

Mddh. Ho faints; help, holy dame, preserve my friend.* 
Kdm. Fear not, foar not; but hasten to his succour. 

[Exeunt. 

• In tho original “ prwervo me." 


END OF TIIE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV.- 


The same Scene. 

MIdhava and Makaranda brought on by Madayantika and 
Lavangika insensible. 

Maday. (To Kdjtumddkl.) Befriend him, pious dame; oh, 
save this youth ! 

Who to preserve my life has risked his own. 

(The others.) What should we do ? 

KdmandahL Sprinkle o'er their limbs 

The water of this ewer, and fan their faces 
With your light robes. 

(They fan the youths and cast water from the Donuts Icu- 
maddalu, or watcrpot carried by an ascetic.) 

Mah: (Sighs and looks up.) 

Why thus alarmed, my friend 1—I am well, 

Quite well. 

Maday. (With delight.) All me ! he is restored. 

MdXati. (Puts her hand to Mddhava's forehead.) LavangikA, 
How happy you, your friend again is conscious ! 

, Mddh. (Reviving.) Rash youth, where are you ? here to my 
heart. 

(They embrace; KdmadaJd hangs over them. f) 

* An act is therefore constituted by the exit of all the performers after a 
sufficient interval, and not by mere change of scene. 

+ Literally, smells their heads; a mode of expressing intense affection, 
parental yearning, still common in India, and a very ancient oriental prac¬ 
tice, however odd it may appear to European notions. It was perhaps 
rather the result of this practice than chance that Isaac notices the smell of 
Jacob’s person: “And he came near and kissed him, and smelled the smell 
of his raiment, and blessed him and said, See, tho smell of my son is as 
the spicll of a field which the Lord hath blessed 
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Kdm. I revive. (They all exp-ess delight.) 

Lav. We all partake your joy ! 

Buddharakshitd. (Apart to Afadayantiid.) This is the youth. 
Madaj. That, that is M&dhava I know, and this 
Is ho you mean.* 

Bxiddh. Have I not spoke him truly ? 

Maday. Were his worth 

Less than it shows, you had not so described him. 

And MAlati, as rumour runs, has fixed 
Her heart upon his friend. 

[2V/w to look at Makavanda. 

Kdm. (Observing them apart) 

Approving destiny lias wrought to-day 
The interview of yonder pair. 

(Aloud to Makaranda.) Tell ift, my son, by what pro¬ 
pitious chance, 

Conducted to this grove, you camo to savo 
The lifo of this doar maid 1 
MuL I came to seek 

f My friend, dirocted to the grove of IvAraa 
By AvalokitA, and charged with nows 
I gathered in the city, which I feared 
Would add to his affliction, when I saw 
This noble maiden flying from the wrath 
Of yon ferocious animal. 

Kdm, (Apart.) ’Tis time 

To pledge tho faith of MAlatf. (Aloud.) My son, 

(To Mddhava) 

The joy your friend’s escape must needs afford you, 

Is fit occasion for you to present 
•Some token of regard to MAlatf. 

Mudh. I willingly obey, and since to her 
I owe my own recovery from the mist 
The peril of ray friend spread o’er my senses; 


Her avoiding his name indicates her regarding him as a husband. 
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. Here for returning consciousness, I pledge her, 

A free-will offering each,—my heart, my life. 
lav. I answer for my friend ! she deems the gifts 
Deserving her acceptance. 

Malay. (Apart.) On my word 

The youth knows when to proffer what is sure 
To meet with willing ears. 

Mil, (Apart.) But this nows ! 

What should it be to render him unhappy ? 

Mddh. Now, Makarauda, tell us what you heard, 

That threatened to afflict me ? 

Enter a MESSENGER.* 

Mess. (To Malay.) Lady, the minister, your brother Nan- 
dana, 

Desires your presence. It has pleased the king 
In person to announce, that Bhurivasu 
Consents this day to give him Mdlati: 

He wills you therefore come and share his happi¬ 
ness. 

Mak. He brings you my intelligence, 

[Mdlall and Mddhata express their despair. 
Maday. (Embracing Mdlall.) 

My dearest friend, this is indeed delightful. 

One city saw our birth ; our infant sports 
And opening youth have ever found us friends ; 

And now you are my sister, and the pride 
Of our illustrious house. 

Kdm. In truth, my child, 

Fate is propitious when she grants your brother 
A bride like this. 

Maday. We rather thank your prayers. 

My friend Lavangikfi, our every wish 
Is gratified, now we obtain your princess. 

* The order is given behind the scenes in the original. 
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Lav. It may be : wo have no concern with it. 

Madaij. Come, wench (to Buddharakshild), let’s hasten and 
get everything 
In order for the bridal. 

Buddh. I attend you. [They list. 

Lav. (Apart to Kdm.) This interchange of looks, from eyes 
that roll 

Liko the soft tremulous lotus, and express 
The dear emotions and the new delights 
That fill and agitate the heart, reveal 
This couplo conscious of the like desire. 

Kdm. No doubt, thoy taste liko pleasure from the look- 
So oft repeated, and tho furtive glance 
Tells a plain story; sidelong and slow tho eye 
Glides to the angle of tho drooping lids, 

Half-closod by passion’s birth j the brow is raised 
In gentlo curve, and tho loose voiling lashes 
Tremble in soft abandonment: all speaks 
Tho inward consciousness of new delight. 

Maday. (To Buddh.) Surol shall see again this graceful youth, 
The saviour of my life ? 

Buddh. If fato so pleases. 

[Exeunt with Attendant. 

Mddh. (Apart.) Now let the thread of hope, long idly 
cherished, 

Snap like the fibre of the lotus stem. 

Come, boundless anguish, but by death relieved, 

And frantic grief, avowed despair possess 
My every thought! be destiny appeased, 

And love work all his vengeance. Adverse fate 
Delights to aggravate my woes, and mocks me 
With disappointment, after I have won— 

No common prize—affection like my own. 

I marked her as she heard her father's will: 

Pale as the moon before the morning sun, 
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Her lovely countenance revealed her sorrows, 

And added sharper poignancy to mine. 

Kdm. {Apart.) I cannot bear their grief; and hope destroyed, 
Life is a burthen. {Aloud.) Mddhava, my son, 

Tell me, have you indulged the expectation, 

The minister would give his daughter to you? 

Mdulh. {Bashfully.) No, never, never! 

Kan. Then were you ill apprised 
Of past occurrences. 

Mak. We know this, dame, 

That M&lati already is betrothed. 

Kdm, You know what you have heard; to all ’tis known, 
That when the monarch for his favourite sued, 

The minister replied, “Your majesty 

Is master of your .own-” 

Mdl. So rumour goes. 

Kdm. To-day we learn the king has given MlUatf 
As if she were his own.. But mark me, son; 

The bond of human actions is good faith. 

And promises control the acts of men: 

In speech, the seeds of good and ill reside, 

And all events are upon words dependent. 

Do you not see in BMritastfs answer 
A covert import lies ?—for M&lati 
Is not the daughter of the sovereign; 

Nor law nor social decency acknowledges 
• A monarch’s will as the authority 
To regulate a daughter’s bridal compact. 

Fie on it! It is not to be thought of— 

And more, my son,—doubt you my vigilance ? 

Why, then, alarm the tender child with fears 
Of such a fate I would not wish your foes ?— 

Confide in me,—I will not spare my pains, 

Nor life, if it be needed, to secure 
Your union with the maiden. 

Mah. Well resolved. 
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Their union is most suitable. Your heart, 

Most holy dame, though from the world estranged, 
Is softened still with pity and affection 
Towards these thy children; and thy active love, 
Howe’er opposed to penance and devotion, 

Shall like the will of destiny prevail. 

Enter a MESSENGER. 

The queen commands you, dame, with speed conduct 
The lady Mdlatf to the palace. 

Kim. Daughter, come. 

(Mddhaca and Mdlatl interchange looks and sighs.) 
Mddh. (Apart.) Out on the world’s vicissitudes! 

Fate, like a friend, first shows my blooming maid 
With tender passion like my own inspired; 

Then with capricious fickleness afflicts 
My heart with deeper anguish. 

HtdL (Apart) Come wluit may, 

’ This happiness is mine,—I have beheld him. 

Lav. This barbarous minister has taught my friend 
To hate her being. 

MAI. (Apart.) Lovo of life has borno 

Its fruits mnturomy father's cruelty, 

Stem as the offerer of human sacrifice, 

And fate, alike relentless, have achieved 
Their task. Ah me, unhappy I to what friend, 

To what kind refuge, can I now repair 1 

[Exit with Kdmandakl and Lavangihd. 
Mddh. I fear mo much, the hope the dame encouraged 
Sprang from the dread she entertained for her 
Whom she has loved from birth. My luckless days 
Will bear, I doubt, no fruit. What’s to be dono; 

(Thinking.) 

Apply to horrid mysteries,—what else 

Remains 1 (To Makoranda.) How now, my friend 

metliinks you grieve 

For Madayantik/U 
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Male. ’Tis even so: 

My mind recalls her timid wild embrace, 

When, fearful as the tender fawn, she clung, 

With limbs diffusing nectar on my wounds, 

Around me, heedless of her loose attire. 

Mddh. She will be you re, for BuddharakshitA, 

' Your friend, is here; and whom should she affect 
But you, whom she embraced as her preserver; 
Snatched by your prowess from the monster’s fangs 1 
Nor did her looks proclaim you were a stranger. 

The fond regard those lotus eyes expressed 
Was clearly no new lesson. 

Mah Let us hence. 

• Bathe where the Simlhu and the Pdrd meet, 

And then re-scck .the town. 

(They rise and proceed.) 

Tins is the spot. 

The union of the streams, whose favoured bank 
Beholds our maidens, in the frequent bath, 

Forego their robes, and with their tender hands 
Veiling imperfectly their charms, commit 
Their lovely bosoms to the friendly wave. 

[Exeunt. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 


Scene.—The Field in which Dead Bodies are burned 

IN THE VICINITY OF A TEMPLE. 

Enter in the air in a heavenly car and in a hideous garb, • 

KatXlaku^ISala'. 

Glory to Saktindth* upon whoso steps _ 

The mighty goddesses attend,t whom scok 
Successfully alone the firm of thought. 

He crowns the lofty aims of those who know 
And hold his form, as the pervading spirit, 

That, ono with their own essence, makes his scat 
The heart, the lotus centre of the sphere $ 

* The lord of Soldi, or tho dlvino energy under a femolo personification. 
In this senso Soldi is applicable to every goddcaa, but it ia more especially' 
the namo of JJhavdnl, and her lord or husband is Siva. 

t Surrounded by tho Saktit, or by tho eight goddesses so termed, or 
PiAhmi, Mahcitcari, A'aumdri, Vaiifoiati, Vdrdhi, Mdhtndrl, C/tdmtoUU, 
and Chahilikd, hideous goddesses, who attend upon Siva as Jlhairam, tlio 
terrific and destructive deity, who is propitiated by offerings of wino and 
flesh. 

J The Ndilichalra, tho heart, as the ccntro of tho circlo of tho different 
organs and tubular vessels along which tho vital air or spirit is conveyed, 
and this spirit being one with Siva (tarvam iivamayam) his form or nature 
(rtlpa) may bo said to bo seated in the heart. The six organs arc the ear, 
tho navel, tho heart, tho throat, the palate, and the eye-brow. Tho Nddia 
or tubes are ono hundred and ono in number, but ten are principal, lid, 
Pingald, SutAumnd, Qandhdn, J/attijihwd, Pdthd, Aruifd, Alambuahd, 
Ouhil, Sankinl: these all unite in the heart. These notions belong to tho 
Yoga, According to other doctrines, and tho more obvious meaning of tho 
original text, there aro sixteen principal NAQU. To thoso who have thuH 
discovered the actual presence of divine spirit in themselves, the deity Siva 
gives the eight tiddhu: nahiman, the faculty of enlarging tho bulk; 
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Sixfold, by ten nerves circled. Such am L 
Freed from all perishable bonds, I view 
The eternal soul embodied as the God, 

Forced by my spells* to tread the mystic labyrinth, 
And rise in splendour throned upon my heart. 

Hence through the many channelled veins I drawt 
The grosser elements of this mortal body, J 
And soar unwearied through the air, dividing 
The water-shedding clouds. Upon ray flight, 

Horrific honours wait j—the hollow skulls, 

That low descending from my neck depend, 

Emit fierce music as they clash together, 

Or strike the trembling plates that gird my loins. 
Loose stream on every side my woven locks 
In lengthening braids;—upon my pond’rous staff, 
The string of bells, light waving to and fro, 

Jangles incessantly;—my banner floats 

Upborne upon the wailing breeze, whose tone 

Is deepened by the echoes it awakes 

Amidst the caverns of each fleshless skull, i 

That hangs in dread array around my person. 

(Alights and looks about.) 


laghiman, that of making it light; aiiiman, that of making it small or 
atomic ; pntkdmya, the power of gratifying passion; vaiild, that of sub¬ 
jecting all; Uitd, supremesway; prdpli, the faculty of reaching or grasping 
objects, however remote; and Mmdvaa&yitwa, the accomplishment of 
eveiy natural desire. 

* Fixed by the nydsa, which is a form of gesticulation made with a short 
and mystic prayer to the heart, the head, the crown of the head, and 
the eye, as On Unite namaX, Oik ; salutation to the. head; with the 
addition of the kavacha, the armour or syllabic phat, and the atlra, the 
weapon or syllabic hum. The entire mantra, the prayer or incantation, 
is then, On Unite namati, hum, phat. 

t Agreeably to the text, Abhydadt puiyali riryam paramdtmdnam 
dtmdnam: By practice (of the Yoga) he (the adept) beholds his own soul, 
the supreme soul, as the sun. 

; According to some, the five senses, or sight, smell, hearing, taste, and 
touch, or the five elements, earth, air, water, fire and dkdia, or ether. 
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I scent the temple of Kardld, near 
\ The cemetery, and perfumed of old 

By fetid odours from the funeral pile— 

It is my present object—for to-day, 

My wise preceptor, great AghoraghaAfa, 

Calls me to aid him in the powerful rite 
That terminates His toils—to-day lie offers 
The promised gift, the gem of womankind, 

A victim to the goddess. In this city 
The damsel dwells, and I must make her mine. 
(Looking out.) 

But who comes hitherward, of pleasing form, 

With braided hair, and in one hand a sword ? 

The othor—ha! it braves the world's restraints, 
And soiled with blood, doterfninatcly grasps 
A lump of human flesh 1 And now I look, 

I know the youth; ’tis MAdhava, the son 
Of the old darao KAmandaki’s dear friend. 

What makes him vender of the flesh of man ?— 

It matters not. Now to my work ; for sec, 

The hour of twilight hovers o’er the west; 

: Along the skirts of the horizon steal 
The winding glooms like dark TamAla blossoms; 
And earth's far bounds are lost, as if immersed 
In nascent waters; to the woods young night 
Her own yet gentle shade imparts, as if 
A wreath of smoko were wafted through the air, 
And spread abroad in mist before the breeze. 

[Exit. 

• Enter Madhava. 

May those endearments yet be mine, that spring 
From young affection and the dawn of passion, 

Now first awakened in my MAlatf; 

Which for an instant only to imagine, 

Inspires my heart with ecstasy unsullied 
By all impure admixture. 'Twere euougli 
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To be enfolded in her arras, to lean 
My face upon her cheek, or to be prest 
Against her firm and palpitating bosom, 

Fragrant with perfume, and with pearls adorned. 
Yet this is too remote; I will but ask 
To see her face, the shrine of love once more. 

Once more ! Ah, no 1 for ever in my view 
She lives; assiduous memory constant turns 
To cherished hopes, and fed by hourly thoughts, 
One sole idea engrosses every sense, 

Till all my inmost soul is M&latf.* . 

(A noise behind.) 

Now wake the terrors of the place,+ beset 
With crowding and malignant fiends; the flames 
From funeral pyre's scarce lend their sullen light, 
Clogged with their fleshy prey, to dissipate 
The fearful gloom that hems them in. Pale ghosts 


* The obvious purport of this passage is clear enough, but reference is 
intended by the original to the practice of identifying the individual spirit 
with the Supreme Spirit by the intensity of abstract meditation, agreeably 
to the Yoga philosophy, and without having corresponding terms, to those 
employed,an intelligible translation is impracticable. Part of the preceding 
and a subsequent verso have been omitted, as weakening the general effect 
of the passage. The first describes Miilati’s face in the customary strain, 
and in the latter Mddhava observes that Miflati is as firmly united with his 
heart as if sewed to it—1. With the strong threads of recollection; 2. 
Pinned to it with the shafts of Kdma; 3. Melted in it; 4. Reflected by it; 5. 
Inscribed or engraven on it; 6. Set or planted in it; Or, 7. Fixed to it by 
diamond glue (i cajraiepa ). The verse is carious as illustrative of the pro¬ 
gress of the arts. The last is said to bo a union of all valuable articles ex¬ 
ternally, as diamonds, &c., so that they cannot bo detached, but how this is 
effected is not explained. Each of these terms is said by Jagaddhara to 
bear also a metaphysical sense, and to refer to the different scholastic notions 
of the mode in which the mind that perceives, and the object of perception, 
are combined, so os to produce consciousness. 

+ The 6ma4una, the place where bodies arc burnt; temples of Durgd in 
some of her terrific forms were usually erected in or near it, and monu¬ 
ments of stone or brick were not unfrcqucntly reared where the pile had 
stood. 
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Sport with foul goblins, and their dissonant mirth 
In shrill respondent shrieks is echoed round. 

Well, be it so. I seek, and must address them. 
Demons of ill, and disembodied spirits, 

Who haunt this spot, I bring you flesh for sale; 

The flesh of man* untouched by trenchant steel,t 
And worthy your acceptance. (A great noise.) 

How the noise, 

High, shrill, and indistinct, of chattering spritos 
Communicative, fills the charnel ground 1 
Strange forms like foxes flit along the sky: 

From the red hair of their lank bodies darts 

The moteor blaze; or from their mouths, that strotoh 

From ear to ear thick-set with numerous fangs, 

Or oyes, or beards, or brows, the radiance streams. 
And now I see the goblin host: each stalks 
On logs liko palm-trees, a gaunt skeleton, 

Whoso fleshless bones are bound by starting sinews, 
And scantly cased in black and shrivelled skin; 

Liko tall and withored troes by lightning scathed 
They move, and as amidst their sapless trunks 
The mighty serpent curls, so in each mouth 
Wide yawning rolls the vast blood-dripping tongue.t 
They mark my coming, and the half-chewed morsel 
Falls to the howling wolf,—and now they fly. 

(Pauses, and looking round.) 

Race, dastardly as hideous 1 All is plunged 

In utter gloom. (Considering.) The river flows before me, 

The boundary of the funeral ground, that winds 


• Tliis was a necessary condition; for the goblins, to the great discredit 
of their taste wo must presume, would not condescend to cat female flesh. 

+ Flesh cut off with a weapon was in disrepute, on account of its being 
too common, in consequence of the number of men killed in battle. It 
does not appear how our hero comes by his merchandise. 

J The author indulges hero in a strain of powerful but disgusting de- 
1 scription, too revolting to European taste to be faithfully followed. 
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Through mouldering bones its interrupted way. 

Wild raves the torrent as it rushes past 
And rends its crumbling banks; the wailing owl 
Hoots through its skirting groves, and to the sounds 
The loud long moaning jackall yells reply. (Behind.) 
Ah, cruel father! she you meant an offering 
To the King’s favour, now deserted dies. 

Mddh. ( Alaimud .) What voice was that so musical and wild, 
That sounds like the affrighted osprey’s cry? 

It bursts not unfamiliar to mine ear. 

And penetrates my soulmy throbbing heart 
Faint dies within me, and a lifeless chill 
Steals along every limb !—my tottering steps 
Can scarce sustain their load. What should this be? 
The dreadful sound came from KarAid's fane, 

Fit scene for deeds of horror. Be it so— 

I must be satisfied. [A'us/ies off. 

Scene.—Inside of the Temple of CilCmuni5a.* 
AghoraghaiSta, Kapalakuni5alA, and 
MALAT f dressed as a victim. 

Mdl. Unpitying sire, thy hapless daughter dies 1 
Mother beloved, remorseless fate consigns 

* ChdmuttiUl was an emanation of the goddess Durgd, springing from her 
forehead to encounter the demons Chauda and ilunda, detached to seize 
the latter by the sovereign of the Dailyat, Sumlha, as related in the 
Durgd- Mdhdtmya, and her appearance, which is thus described in the 
Mdrkandcrja-Pnrdna, accords in most respect* with the allusions in tho 
text; “ From the forehead of Ambiki , contracted with wrathful frowns, 
sprang swiftly forth a goddess of black and of formidable aspect, armed with 
a scymitar and noose, bearing a ponderous mace, and decorated with a 
garland of dead corses, robed in the hide of an elephant, dry and withered, 
and hideous with yawning mouth and lolling tongue and blood-shot eyes, 
and filling the regions with her shouts.” Having slain the demons, she 
bore their beadB to her parentgoddes*, who told her that, havingslain C/iancla 
and MuriSa, she should henceforth be known on earth aa ChdmuAttd. She 
is also termed Sdli from her black colour, and Sordid or Xardlauuland, 
from her hideous countenance. 
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Tliy gentle heart to agony. Revered 
And holy dame, who lived but for thy M&latf, 

Whose every thought was for her happiness, 

‘ Thy love will teach thee long and bitter anguish. 

Ah, my dear friend, LavangikA, to thee 
But in thy dreams I henceforth shall appear ! 

M&dh, (Enters behind.) My fears were true —'tis she 1 but 
still she lives. 

AfjliO)'. ( Running round quickly as in worshij).* * * § ) 

Hail! hail! C/uhnundd, mighty goddess, hail! 

I glorify thy sport, when in the dance t 
That fills the court of Sim with delight, 

Thy foot descending spurns the earthly globe. 

Beneath the weight the broad-backed tortoise reels ; t 
The egg of Brahmd§ trembles at the shock ; 

And in a yawning chasm, that gapes like hell, 

The sevenfold main|| tumultuously rushes. 

The elephant hide that robes thee, to thy stops 
. Swings to and fro;—the whirling talons rend . 


• The Btage direction is twarUan\j>ariLr<lmati, which may also mean only 
proceeding quickly; but the limits of the stage must restrict this motion, 
and the act of circumambulating an object of worship or rcapoct is an 
essential part of the homago to be offered. 

t This danoo is the counterpart of that which Siva himself is supposed 
to perform, and of which notice was taken at tho opening of the play. In 
this rite tho bride of Siva is described onlyin her terrific form os G/idmurifa, 
In which she is invested with a garb, ornaments, and attributes, similar to 
those of Siwi himself, or with those of Kdl i. 

t The earth is in some legends supposed to rest upon the back of a 
tortoise. 

§ Tho egg of Brahm/l is tho world, th e Orphic or mundane egg which 
floated amidst the water before creation, and from which Brahmd, the 
first-born, omerged, according to some legends, but which, according to 
others, merely resolved itself into tho upper and lower spherea 
|| According to tho geography of the Purdftat, tho earth consists of a 
scries of a central circle and six other annular continents, separated from 
each other by as many oceans of different fluid substances. 
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The crescent on thy brow;—from the torn orb 
The trickling nectar falls, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laughs with horrid life.* * * § 
Attendant spirits tremble and applaud; 

The mountain falls before the powerful arms, 

Around whose length the sable serpents twine 
Their swelling forms, and knit terrific bands, 

Whilst from the hood expanded frequent flash 
Envenomed flames. 

As rolls thy awful head, 

The lowering eye that glows amidst thy brow t 

A fiery circle designates, that wraps 

The spheres within its terrible circumference: 

Whilst by the banner on thy dreadful staff, 
High-waved, the stars are scattered from their orbits. 
The three-eyed god exults in the embrace 
Of his fair spouse, as Gauri sinks appalled 
By the distracting cries of countless fiends 
Who shout thy praise. Oh, may such dance afford 
Whate’er we need—whate’er may yield us happiness 
Mddh. (Behind.) What luckless chance is this, that such a 
maid, 

With crimson garb and garland like a victim § 


* In the different terrific forms of 6iva and Durg&, a necfclaco of Bkulls 
forms an invariable decoration, as docs the crescent or half-moon on the 
forehead; and as we have before had occasion to observe, the moon is consi¬ 
dered to be tho peculiar reservoir of Amrita or the beverage of immortality. 

t Tho eye in the forehead is one peculiar characteristic of £iva and of his 
consort when armed with his terrors. 

* Jagaddharaie rather shocked to think that these praises of C/idmundd 
should fail of producing their due effect, but consoles himself by the re¬ 
flection that the worshippers were disappointed of their object, cither on 
account of their wickedness or their inaccurate pronunciation of some part 
of the ritual. 

§ Wo had occasion to notice these paraphernalia more particularly in the 
MMichhakali. In like manner the ordinary victims of the Greeks were 
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) Adorned for sacrifice, should be the captive 
Of impious wretches,* like a timid fawn 
Begirt by ravenous wolves: that she, the child 
Of the all-powerful minister should lie 
Thus in the jaws of death 1 Ah, cruel destiny, 

How ruthless are thy purposes 1 
Kap. Fair maid, 

Think upon him whom thou in life hast loved, 

For pitiless death is near thee. 

Mdl. All, MAdhava, 

. Lord of my heart! Oh may I after death 
Live in thy memory I They do not die, 

. Whom love embalms in long and fond remembrance. 

ap. Poor child, her heart is MAdhava’s. 

Aghor. {Raising his sword.) No matter— 

Como what como may, we must delay no longer. 
This offering vowed to thee, divine C/ulmuMd, 

Doign to accept. 


adorned with crown* and garlands, a* wero human victim* : a* tl»u*in the 
Clouds, in tho scene between Socrates nnd Slivpiiades :— 

" Soor. Now take thi* chaplet—wear it. 

" Btrcp. Why thia chaplet ? 

Wouldat make of mo another Adiamai, 

And sacrifice mo to a cloud f" 

So alto in tho JferacUda ; Macaria, when offering heraolf a* a victim to 
sccuro the triumph of tho Athenian*, exclaims, 

“To the aeon© of death. 

Conduct; with garlands crown me." 

The translator of Euripides also observes, that human sacrifices at their ’ 
first origin appear to have consisted of virgins or young men in tho state of 
celibacy, and in this reaped tho selection of Mdlati offers another analogy. 

* Pdshat&a and ChdAddla, heretics and outcasts. These epithots indi¬ 
cate littlo respect for the worshippers of Durgd, and their application so 
publicly declared, would lead us to infer that the author’s sentimonts were 
those of his age. Jagaddfuira states that in the rite two legal prohibitions 
are violated, of which he gives the text: they are, " Let him not eat from 
the leaf of tho asclepias, nor Blay a female or child ; H and, “ Females of 
every description of being, it is well known, are not to bo slain.” 
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Mddh. (Rushes forward and snatches Mdlatl up in his arms.) 
Vile wretch, forbear! 

Kap. The term 

Profane is thine. 

MAI. Oil, save me, save me! (Embraces Mddhava.) 

Mddh. Princess, do not fear. 

A faithful friend, who in the hour of death 
Finds courage to declare his love, is near thee— 
i Be of good courage—on this impious wretch. 

The retribution of his crimes descends. 

Aghor. What sinful youth is this that interrupts 
Our solemn rite ? 

Kap. The lover of the maiden, 

The pupil of Kdmandaki, who treads 
These precincts for unholy purposes, ( 

And vends the flesh of man. / 

Mddh. Inform me, princess, 

How has this chanced ? 

MAX. I know not. I reposed 

At eve upon the terrace: when I woke 
II found myself a prisoner.—But what led 
Your steps to this retreat? 

Mddh. (AsJiamed.) By passion urged, 

Incited by the hope my life might be 
Yet blest by this fair hand, I hither came 
f To invoke the unclean spirits of the dead. 

Your cries I heard, and instant hurried here. 

Mid. And wort thou thus regardless of thyself, 

And wandering here for me? 

Mddh. Blest was the chance 

That snatched my love from the uplifted sword. 

Like the pale moon from RdJiu’s* rav'nous jaws. 

My mind is yet with various passions tossed, 

* The node or dragon’s head, whose attempt to swallow the moon is tho 
supposed cause of eclipses. 
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And terror, pity, wonder, joy, and rage, 

By turns possess my soul. 

AgJuor. Rash Bnlhman boy, 

Thou scek’st thy fate. The pitying stag defies 
The tiger in the rescue of his doe, 

' And both are made the forest monarch’s prey— 

So shalt thou perish, who darest hope to save 
The victim of my sacrifice. Thy blood, 

As flies the severed head before my scymitar, 

/ Shall stream an offering to the mighty mother 
Of all created beings. 

Mddh. Wretch accursed, 

Impious and vile I Couldst thou raise thy sword 
Against this delicate frame, that timid shrunk 
Even from the flowers her fond companions cast 
In sportive mood upon her—but my arm 
Like Yaina's mace* now falls upon thy head. 

Mill. (To Mddhava.) Lord of my life, refrain from violence: 
His crime is baffled, let him be. Avoid 
All needless peril. 

Kaj). (To Aghor.) Holy sir, be firm j 
Destroy the culprit. 

' Miklh. and Aghor.] (To the women.) Banish your alarms; 
The villain dies. What other chance should wait 
The issue of the contest, when the lion, 

Whose talons 'light upon the elephant’s brow, 

As falls the thunderbolt upon the mountain, 

Raises their might against the feeble deer. 

(A noise behind.) 

What, ho! ye who are now in search of MAlatf, 

• Yama is the regent of hell and judge of the dead; ho rides upon a 
buffalo, and ia armed with a ponderous mace. 

+ Wo arc familiar with such consentaneous declaration in the Italian opera, 
but not in the recited drama. It is common, however, in Spanish plays for 
two or three characters to speak together in the same word?, with such 
trifling modifications as may be necessary to render them applicable to tho 
speaker. 
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The venerable priestess whose commands 
Are ever wise, enjoins ye to surround 
The temple of Kardld. This can be ■ 

The act of none but him who ministers 
To the terrific goddess, and the princess 
Can be an offering for no other shrine. 

Kap. We are surrounded! 

Aghor. Greater is the need 
Of manly resolution. 

Mdl. My dear father! 

My venerable mistress! 

M&dh. I will place 

The princess out of peril with her friends, 

Then swift return for vengeance. 

{He carries Mulatl off and returns confronting AgJutrugJuiMa.) 
Now let the falchion piecemeal hew thy form, 

Ring on thy bones, and cleave thy sinewy joints, 
Sport in the yielding marrow, and divide, 

Resistless in its fury, limb from limb. 

[Exeunt fighting* 

* The Hindu theatre ia as particular as the French in prohibiting 
exhibition of death upon the stage. The commentator observe*, 
combatants disappear ndtaJx ttihMd-badhdndbhidMndl from its not b< 
allowed to represent slaughter visibly in a drama, agreeably to the Horatian 
precept—“ Necpueros coram. papula Medea trucidel." 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 


ff % 
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ACT VI. 


A Public Place. 

Enter KapAlaku*$i5ala. 

Alas ! the cruel MAdhava has slain 
My venerable master in the cause 
Of M&latf. In vain, I strovo to stay 
His ruthless hand; ho spurned my supplications. 
What now remains ?—vongeanco ? Yes, MAdhava, 
Thou yet shall feci my fury—no ropose 
Can the destroyer of the serpent brood 
Expect to taste—tho mother snake retains 
} Her wrath unmitigated, whets her fangs, 

And hoards her venom, wakeful for rovouge. 

{Without.) 

} Ho, warriors 1 haste; bo quick iri preparation 
Appointed by tho eldors. Let the BrAhmans 
. Recito auspicious strains. Lot all devise 
Ingenious shows and fitting invocations, 

Propitiating fate—for near at hand 

Tho bridegroom train approaches. Till they come, 

Obedient to the holy dame\ injunctions, 

The matrons of her father's household send 
The maiden to tho temple of the deity* 

That guards our walls, to pray that nought moles t, 

No evil interrupt the happy rite. 

* According to the Hindus, overy city has its own &H, its own fortune 
or prosperity, which in former times seems to have been represented by an 
imago with a temple of its own. The practico amongst the ancients of con¬ 
sidering a city under the protection of some well-known divinity is more 
familiar to ns, but an analogous superstition with that of the Hindus also 
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Quick let a gnard, in rich caparison 
Arrayed, upon the brilliant train attend. 

Kaj). ’Tis well—I will keep vigilant watch ; 

And in the bustle of this marriage feast, 

I may perchance some fit occasion seize 
To wreak my vengeance upon MAdhava. 

{Exit. 

Scene II.— Inside of the Temple. 

Enter Kalaha&sa. 

. I was ordered by my master, who is concealed within the 
shrine here with his friend Makaranda, to go and see whether 
the lady Millati leads the procession to this temple. I shall 
delight him. 

Enter MAdhava and Makaranda. 

Miidh. How will this end 1 from the first day I saw 
The lovely maid, events succeeding add 
Fresh fuel to my passion, and to-day 
The crisis comes. Will the sage dame's device 
Secure me bliss, or end in disappointment ? 

Mah. Fear not, my friend, her wisdom canuot fail. 
lull. ( Approaches .) My lord, you arc favoured by fortune. 

The lady Mdlatf is on the road, at the head of the procession. 

prevailed amongst the polytheists of Europe. Thus in the Seven Chief* 
before Thebes, the Theban women seek their shrines of the gods who are 
the guardians of the city. 

"Yet, therefore, to the ancient images. 

Confiding in their sacred power, I ran, 

When at the gates sharp sleet of avrowy shower 
Drove hard; my fears impelled me to implore 
The blest gods to protect the city’s strength.” 

And Virgil states, that on the fall of Troy the deities who had protected 
the empire departed from the shrines, 

“ Excessere omnes cuhjlis arisque rdictis 
Dii, quibus imperiunx hoc slcteratT—Mn. 2, vv. 351, 852. 
The gods, that xEneas carried with him to Rome appear to have been of 
this order, the Penates of Troy. 

" Effigies sacra div&m Phriyiiquc Penates." —-Ed. 3, v. 148. 

The pnblic penatc3 were those who presided over fortresses and cities. 
VOL. II. E 
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Mddh, Can it bo true ? 

Mak, Why should you doubting question ? 

They are at baud; for hark, a hollow murmur, 

Like that of rushing clouds, before the gate 
Comes sudden on the ear, and now the drums 
That peal in joy drown every other sound; 

Here from the lattice we may see their march. 

Kd. Look, master, see how the white umbrellas float like 
trembling lotuses in the lake of the atmosphere. The nume¬ 
rous banners undulate like waves as they play before the wind 
of the Chowris, which hover about like swans; and now the* 
elephants advance, their golden bolls tinkling as they stride; 
they are mounted by merry bevies of damsels, singing songs of 
rejoicing, uttered indistinctly as interrupted by tho botel that 
perfumes their mouths, and blazing 1 liko rays of light with 
glittering jowols of variegated tints, ns if thoy were so many 
portions of tho heavens decorated with fragments of Indra's 
bow. 

Mak Tho state of Mdrivasu is, in sooth, - 

Most princely. As tho countless jewels shoot 
Their blaze into the sky, the heavens reflect 
, Tho countless hues, as if the peacock's plumage, 

Or tho mixed colours of the painted jay, 

Played through tho air, or China’s gorgeous silks 
Vested tho atmosphere, or Indra's bow 
Displayed throughout its many coloured radiance. 

Kal. The throng of attendants hastily forming a circle fall 
off to a respectful distance, and keep back the crowd with 
staves, covered with silver and gold. Her elephant, painted 
with vermilion, resembles tho ruddy dawn, or with tho starry 
garland* on her brow, looks liko the brilliant night. But she 
herself, the lovely object of all eyes, as pale and delicate as 
the new moon, advances from the ring. 

Mak Tho beauteous damsel well becomes the grace * 

• The nalthatra-vutld, a garland of twenty-seven pearls, the number of 
tho nakiluUtas or lunar mansions. 
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Of bridal honours. Her emaciate form 
And pallid cheek, although they plainly show 
Deep-rooted grief, heighten her loveliness. 

Like some fair plant just budding into flower 
And withered at the core. Behold ! my friend, 

The elephant kneels. 

Mdd. And Mdlatt descends, 

And with the priestess and her faithful friend 
Lavangikd, comes hither. [They withdraw. 

Scene III— Inside of the Temple. 

Enter KamandakI, MalatI, and LavangikL 

Rim. (To herself.) May fate assist'the wishes of our hearts, 
And may the just "ods crown them with completion: 
May I attain my aim, and this device, 

That binds the children of my friends in love, 

Secure their future happiness. 

Mdl. (Apart.) Ah me! 

What blest occasion will afford the means 
Of death to free me from the world ?—but no, 

Death comes not to the wretch who prays Iris aid. 

Lav. (Apart.) This final parting from her love has plunged 
My poor friend in despair. 

Enter a Female Attendant with a basJcel. 

Alt. (To RimandakL) His Excellency, dame, desires me to 
inform you, that iiis Majesty has sent this bridal dress and 
these ornaments, that Malati may put them on in presence of 
the deity* 

Rim. ’Tis rightly judged—the place is most propitious. 

Let us behold the gear ! 

* It was customary also amongst the Greeks for the intended bride to 
pay her adoration to some divinity before her marriage, usually to Diana ; 
but at Alluns no virgin was allowed to be married before worshipping 
Minerva, who, as in the present instance, was the tutelary deity of tho 
city. 
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Att. This is the corset of white silk; this is the red muslin 
! mantle—these aro the ornaments; this the necklace—tins is 
sandal, this the chaplet of flowers. 

Kdm. (Apart.) It were a pleasant trick, and MadayantikA 
Will not be sorry to behold the youth. 

( Aloud l) Inform the minister it shall be done 

As he directs. (Exit Servant.) Daughter LavangikA, 

Attend the princess to the inner shrine. 

Lav. Where tarry you meanwhile 1 

Kilm. I would remain 

Alone, and leisurely investigate 

The value of these jewels. [Exit. 

MAI. (Apart .) Left with LavangikA alone ! 

Lav. This is the door. Hero lot us enter. 

(They enter. Scene changes to the interior of the Temple.) 

MAdhava, Makakanda, and Kalaiiamsa discovered. 

Mak. They come; let us conceal ourselves awhile, 

Behind this pillar. [They hide. 

Enter MAlatI and Lavangika'. 

Lav. Hero is the perfume for the person—hero 
The flowery garland. 0 (Offering them.) 

Mdl. What aro they to me 1 

Lav. Consider, my dear friend, you are sent hero 
By your respected mother to propitiate 
Tho deity, and thus invoke good fortune 
On the commencement of the marriage rite. 

Mdl. Why thus distract a wretch whoso heart is torn 

• Garlands made part of tlie bridal as well as sacrificial ornaments 
amongst the Greeks. Thus in Aganumnon, Clytcmncslru, in addressing 
Achilles: 

“ Offspring of Thetis, pity my distress ; 

Succour a virgin named, tho’ falsely named, 

Your bride: yet I with flowers adorned her brow, 

And fancied that I led her to your arms; 

But now I to the bloody altar lead."— Iphigmia in Aults. 
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With pangs intolerable, and whose mind 
Is tortured by the wanton Ctuelty 
Of unrelenting fate? 

Lav. Alas! what would you say ? 

Mid. Whatever ho whoso fortunes are, like mine, 

Blighted by unavailing hopes, might counsel. 

MdL Heard you? 

Mddh. I heard—what little cheers my heart 

Mid. (Embracing LavangihL) My dearest friend, the sister 

of my soul, 

Your hapless MAlati, about to die 
• Unwedded, begs one proof of your affection. 

From earliest infancy you have replied 
Unvarying to my confidence—ah! now, 

Do not the first time disappoint my hopes— 

■ Bear still my image in your heart, and see 
The lotus lovely countenance of MAdliava, 

The shrine of each auspicious excellence. 

(Weeps.) 

Mddh. (Behind.) Delightful words, that fortunately shed 
Their nectar through my heart, and o’er my frame 
Diffuse the powerful medicine that restores 
The vigorous bloom of life’s decaying flower. 

Mill. Then tell the brave preserver of my life, 

He must not, if lie ever prized my love, 

When he shall hear that I am dead, attempt 
His days, but live to cherish my remembrance : 

Tell him, I hope he will not wholly lose 
The recollection of this life’s events: 

Although the tenant of another world, 

I here shall live in memory alone. 

Do this, and all your MAlatf’s desires 
Your kindness will bestow. 

Mak Alas, poor girl! 

Mddh. The sad yet sweet tones of her fond despair 
Awake contending sentiments—her grief 
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Excites both joy and pain, and fills my mind 
With anguish and delight. 
friv. I am overcome 

With horror! let me hear no more, my Mend, 

Words of such evil omen. 

Mdl. All, LavangikA, 

You love the life of MAlati alone— 

Not MAlatf. 

Jmv. What mean you ? 

Mdl. I have homo 

Tims long a hateful life, sustained alone 
By flattering promises I yet might wed 
Tho lord of my election. This is past; 

But ’tis my firm resolve to end my days, 

Free from tho stain of violated faith, 

To tho divinity whom I have served— 

Then do not thou oppose mo iu my purpose. 

(Falls at he)'feel.) 

Mak Her love is boundless. 

(Lavanffikd beckons to Miklham.) 

Go, tako her place. 

MddJi. I tremble. 

Mak. 'Tis a sign 

Of coming happiness! 

Mddh. I go. (Approaches gently and takes the station of 
Lavangihi, who retires. 0 ) 

Mdl. (Kneeling.) Speak your assent, my friend ! 

Mddh. Forogo such desperate purpose, simple maid : 

My heart, dear girl, will never bear thy loss.f 
Mill. Behold me prostrate till you give consent! 


* Tho situation that ensues is rendered extravagan tly improbable by the 
dialogue. If tho discovery were natural, it would not be undramatic. 

t This verse is both Sanskfit and Pnikrit, according to the commentator. 
Sarali t/Jwia-rdgaih parihara rambhoni muncha tamrambham, tirasath 
viraktiydtaih sodhuui lava chittam asaAar/i me. 
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Mddh. Wliab can I say, desponding as thou art? 

Do as thou wilt; but first this fond embrace. 

Md l. Now I am blest! 

(Rises and throws herself into Mddhava's arms.) 

I have but half my friend; 

For my fast-flowing tears obscure my sight. 

Firm as the lotus cup, and smooth with down. 

Thy form recalls a contact that allays 
The fever of my grief: oh, bear its owner. 

With hands thus elevated to your brow, 

My farewell message.* ’Tis long since these eyes 
Have lost the sight of thy engaging countenance, 

As brilliant as the broad bright beaming moon, 

And lovelier than the full-blown lotus flower. 

The sufferings of my frame, wliicli not the rays 
Of the mild lunar orb, nor the cool breath 
Of Malaya could appease, have long distressed 
My friendly train with bitterest affliction. 

My heart, whose firmness by incessant cares 
Still growing more unbearable assailed. 

Had sunk, was yet by hope sustained ; but now 
I hope no more. Let me still live, dear friend, 

In your remembrance; and when I am gone, 

May this the work of Mddliava, preserved 
Next to your heart, whene'er it meet your gaze, 

Bring to your mind the Mdlatf you loved, 
j (Goes to lung the garland round the ned: of Mddhava, 
and discovering her mistake starts hack in alarm.) 

Mddh. (Apart.) The gentle pressure of her heaving bosom 
Has spread delightful coolness through my frame, 

As if combined upon my skin were strewed 
Sandal and camphor— saivalaf and pearls— 

The lotus fibre or the moonstone’s dew. 

* The gesture here adopted has the effect of partly covering the eyes, 
and is intended to give probability to Mrilatl’s prolonged error. 

t An aquatic plant ( vaUitneria) of supposed cooling powers. 
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Mill LavangikA betrays me! 

Mddk Gentle maid, 

Your own experience only cannot teach you 
What others have endured—but this belief, 

Such days as you have passed, such have I known, 
Whoso fevered flames have raged in every vein, 

And anguish wrung conscious existence from me— 
Thy lovo alone preserved my fleeting life. 

Lav. You arc ensnared, my friend, as you deserved. 

Kal. This mutual confession is pleasant enough. 

Mak. Princess, you aro merciful, it is true. 

My friend has undergone so sad a time, 

And yet exists—now may his hopes bo crowned, 

\ And with that plighted hand the golden thread 
Shall gird, be happiness his future portion. 

Lav. How can you name the golden thread that girds 
The bridal hand ? Observe you not, her heart 
Is agitated with the apprehension 
Of an immediate and umvolcomo marriage. 

Mill. (Apart) Out on it—what is this? it ill becomes 
A maiden’s honour. 

Kdm. (Entering.) How now, 

My gentle child ? 

(MiUati throws lurself into her arms.) 
K<lm. Look up! behold the youth wlio shared your sufferings, 
Whose eyes first caught the flame; whose heart was next 
To thco alone devoted; and whoso frame, 

Like thine emaciate, equal passion shows. 

Behold him here ! Dismiss this weak timidity— 

Be love obeyed and destiny fulfilled. 

Lav. What marvel, dame, our friend should be alarmed! 
This is, to say the truth, a fearful personage— 

The conqueror of the fierce and impious wretch 
Who braved his fatal arm, when on the night 
(No moon illumes, and with no good intent, 

He trod the confines of the funeral ground. 
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Made. (To himsty.) Well said, LavangikA, the double bond 
of love and gratitude is well suggested. 

Mdl. Alas, my parents! 

Kdm. Mddhava, my son. 

Mddh. Command me. 

Kdm. 'This is this dearest gem of Bhurixasu, 

The mighty minister, whoso feet are blazoned 
With the bright diadems of prostrate princes. 

Fate, pleased congenial merit to unite, 

< And love and I their instrument, confer 
This treasure to your care. ((Keeps.) 

Mak. Our hopes are gratified 
By your kind aid. 

Mddh. But why these tears ? 

Kdm. My son, long-cherislied friendship has endeared 
The interests of your house to me; and now 
That love is consummated, for mine old 
And tried affection, and for other causes, 

I may demand you listen to my counsels. 

Then, heed my words, and pledge your faith to me, 

. You cherish this dear child most tenderly. 

When I no more behold her. 

(About to fall at the fed of Mddhaxa.) 

Mddh. (Preventing her.) Forbear ! forbear! your kindness 

overpowers me. 

Mali. Why should you need assurance, dame, of this— 

The object of your praise—the living festival 
Of human eyes—replete with warm affection 
And brilliant worth—why, one were irresistible— 
Their union is your surety. 

Kdm. My son (to Mddhuui). 

Mddh,. Behold me! 

Kdm. MAlati, my child. 

Lav. She waits upon your will. 

Kdm. Remember, children— 

A virtuous wife and a respected lord 
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J Arc each to either all—kindred and friends, 

Wealth, love, and life, and all the heart should covet. 
Mab. ’Tis justly said. 

Lav. What further has the dame 
To order? 

Kdm. Makarauda, take these robes 
And dress you for the bridal.” 

Mab. As you will. 

Behind this curtain* X can make my toilet. [Retires. 
Mdilh. But will not this expose my friend to peril ? 

Kdm. ’Out on thee—what hast thou to do in this ? 

Mddh. I trust mo to your judgment. 

Enter MAKARANDA in female attire.f 

Mab. My friend, behold your MAUtf. 

Mddh. (Embracing him.) In truth, 

Tho priestess highly favours Nandana, 

To yield his admiration, for an instant, 

A bride like this. 

Kdm. Now, my dear children (to Mdlati and Mdd/uivo), 
leavo 

This temple by the sacred grove, mul pass 
Quick to tho garden of my sanctuary. 

Iu tho pavilion AvalokitA 

Awaits your coming, with all means prepared 

To celebrate tho nuptial ceremony. 

The rite accomplished, to tho grove retire, 

Where round the areka-trees tho betel vino 
' Curls its pale leaves, as pallid as the cheek 
Of the fair dames of Kerala who mourn 


• Chxtrajavanikd, n painted cloth, a screen or veil suspended in a tcmplo 
before tho adytum ; according to Afalnnka, it is rather arras or tapestry ; ho 
describes it ns cloth covering the walls of a tcmplo. 

t A rather expeditious affair; but as the dress consists almost solely of 
one long wrapper, not so unmanageable as some of the transformations of 
a Mathews. 
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Their absent lords.* The beauties of the scene, 

Begirt with waving oranges, and musical 
With the sweet tone of numerous choristers, 

Who sip delightedly the jujube’s juice, 

Shall breathe a warmer rapture on your loves. 

■ There loiter till your friend and his fair maid, 

The princess Madayantiki, shall join you. 

Mddh. This were indeed to crown my happiness. 

Kul If luck befriend us, this will surely be. 

Mddh. There cannot be a fear. 
lav. Heard you, my friend 1 
Kdm. Lavangikd 

And Makaranda, we must now depart. 

Mdl. What! must you go, Lavangikd ? 

Lav. (Smiling.) I must.* 

This is our way. 

[Exeunt Kdmcmdali, Lavangikd, and Malxiranda. 
Mddh. Like some fair lotus is this trembling hand, 

Along whose slender stalk the downy filaments 
Erect extend, and from whose leaflet fingers 
The pearly drops from love engendered fall. 

I clasp it now in mine—as with his tusk 
The elephant entwines the tender flower, 

And gently wrests it from its native lake. 

[Exit with Mdlati . 

* Malabar. They are often alluded to in this strain, and it is to be 
supposed, therefore, that the women of this province are of a fairer com¬ 
plexion than usual in India. 


END OF TIIE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 

The Palace of Nandana. 

Jintcr Buddiiarakshita. 

So far so well. Makaranda well beenmo his disguise as 
MMatJ, and by tho instructions and good fortune of tho dame 
has played his part unsuspected, and has been wedded to 
Nandana in tho palace of tho minister. KAmandaki then took 
leave, and has gone homo, anticipating that tho attendants will 
all bo wearied with tho bustle of the fostival of bringing tho 
bride to her husband’s house, and that tho evening will be 
favourable to tho execution of our design. In tho meantime, 
Nandaun, impatient to possess his bride, first endeavoured to 
soothe her alarms, and humbled himself at her feet. Finding 
this in vain, ho had recourse to violence; but ho was so severely 
handled by tho supposed maiden that ho was compelled to 
desist. Enraged at the treatment, tho tears starting from his 
eyes with pain and vexation, and his speech inarticulate with 
fury, Nandana vowed he would have no moro to say to one 
who was no better than the wanton of a boy. With this de¬ 
termination he left tho apartments, and with this opportunity 
wo may bring MadayantikA and Makaraiula together. 

[Exit, 

Scene II.—Makaranda and LavanoikX on a couch in woman's 
attire discovered 

Mai:, You arc confident that BuddharakshitA 
Will make no blunder, and so disappoint 
The project of the priestess? 

Lav. Never fear: 

And hark 1 the tinkling foot-bells, that proclaim 
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Tlieir near approach: quick,spread this mantle over you, 
And seem to sleep. (IJc lies doicii us she covers km.) 

Enter Madayaotika' and BuddharakshitA. 

Maday. Is indeed my brother 

So grievously displeased with M&latil 

Buddh. No doubt. 

Maday. But this is unbecoming—let us go 

And take to task tliis rude ill-mannered girl. 

Buddh. This is her chamber door. 

Maday. LavangikA, 

Sleeps your fair friend ? 

Lav. Yes; do not break her slumbers. 

She has been sadly vexed of late, and now, 

Her cares awhile forgot, she tastes repose. 

Here, gently seat you on the couch. 

Maday. (Sits down.) Indeed 

She may be vexed; that she is rude, I ’in sure. 

Lav. How, should she not be fretted—with a husband . 
So gently kind, affectionate, and mild. 

So skilled to win a maiden’s confidence, 

As is your brother? 

Maday. Hey, BuddharakshitA,— 

We blame her strange perverseness. 

Buddh. Perverse may not on all occasions be 
Perverseness. 

Maday. How so? 

Buddh. ’Tis true she treated with but scant respect 
The husband prostrate at her feet j still this 
’ Was maiden bashfulness, and might be pardoned. 

You cannot deem so of your brother’s anger, 

Who in resentment of a coy resistance, 

Such as became a virgin bride to offer 
To boisterous violence, forgot all sense 
Of his own dignity, and had recourse 
To sheer abuse—such conduct is disgraceful 
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, To you, not us. The poets well observe, 

Women like flowers are of tender fabric, 

And should be softly handled—they detest 
The furious passion that would force their love, 
Impatient, ore their confidence be won. 

Lav. Alas ! who ever heard of such behaviour? 

In many a house, men of exalted rank 
Are wedded unto maids of gentle birth : 

But who, like fire the breeze blows into flame, 

Is rendered furious by the chaste reluctance 
Of his young, fair, and unoffending bride. 

A husband’s harshness renders home distasteful 
To the desponding wife, tortures her heart 
With poisoned shafts, and makes her wish for death. 
Occurrences like these compel a family 
To murmur sorely when a girl is born. 

; Maday. {To JJuddfk) Our friend LavangikA seems sadly grieved. 
What fault so heinous is my brother charged with? 
Lv.ddh. Did wo not hear his words? 

Maday. What wero they ? 

Jiuddh. “ I will nought 

Of one no better than a stripling’s wanton.” 

Maday. Folly I insanity I uiy friend LavangikA, 

It is with shame I look you in tho face. 

But I should have some voice in this affair ; 

So hear what I advise. 

Lav. I am attentive. 

Maday. Dismiss the memory of my brother’s rudeness. 
Remember only that he is the husband 
Of our friend MAlatf: and to confess 
The truth, you must admit there was some cause 
For this intemperate language, though unmeet 
For female ears. 

Lav. I know no cause. 

Maday. It has been noised abroad, 

That MAlati had plighted her affection 
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To the youth M&dh&va. This is no mystery. 

But now, dear friend, exert your utmost skill, 

That such ill-starred aversion to her husband 
May utterly be rooted from her heart: 

If not, a grievous shame will ’light upon her, 

For wives, resentful and ungentle, plague 
The hearts of men—this fear that I have hinted 
You will not speak ot 
Lav. Hence, you heedless girl, 

To be beguiled by loose report so easily: 

I hold no further talk with you. 

Madaj. Nay, nay, 

Be not displeased: you need not hesitate 
To own the truth—what, I suppose we knew not— 
That Millatl had nearly pined to death 
On MAdhava’s account. We did not mark 
The delicate beauty of her wasting form, 

Like the young tender ketaJcl; we saw not 
The animating influence of the wreath 
Of vakula flowers, wove by the hand of MAdhava; 
Nor did we note the evident sympathy 
Each frame expressed, when either showed as wan 
As the moon’s pallid disk when morning dawns. 

You may forget, that I beheld their glances, 

When in the garden of the flower-armed god 
The youth and maiden met: their eyes encountering, 
Swam with delight, and brilliant flashes shot 
From each soft orb, uttering intelligibly 
The language prompted by the soft emotion 
That played through every agitated limb. 

Then, when the news arrived the king had given her 
In'marriage to my brother, was not a change, 

As if the hand of adverse fate had scorched 
Her charms, and rudely from its living bands 
' Had wrung her heart, that moment manifest 1 
Nay I remember too- 
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Lav. What more? 

Maday. When, by the shrewd suggestion of the dame, 

The youth was counselled to give MAlat! 

Some token of liis happiness, that his friend, 

The brave preserver of my life, was brought 
Again to conscious being, he presented her 
His heart, and life; and, if I heard aright, 

Lavangikft replied, “ My friend esteems 
These liberal gifts most worthy her acceptance.’' 

Lav. And who was he—the saviour of your life ? 

• I have forgotten him. 

Maday. Think, think again. 

When I was chased by fclio ferocious beast, 

And had no hope—the guardian youth appeared, 

And heedless of a person which enshrines 
The worth of all the world, quick interposed 
His powerful arm to snatch me from destruction. 

For mo ho braved tho monster's mighty blows, 

Falling like thunder strokes; his manly breast 
Was scored witli wounds, and ruddier than a wreath 
Of crimson roses. But tho tiger plied 
\ His fangs and claws in vain—the hero triumphed— 
The furious savago fell beneath his sword. 

Lav. Ah, I remomber now—'twas Makaranda. 

Maday. Whom, say you? 

Lav. Makaranda. (Taking hold of her.) 

How now I 

What, are we all alike ? How chances it, 

That one so free from passion should betray, 

Without apparent cause, this agitation, 

And blossom like the round bulamba flower?* 

Maday. Why laugh at me? I own I often think 

* The kadamba flower when full blown is invested with projecting antherra 
like tho erect bristles of a hedgehog. Delight, according to tho Hindus, 
gives a bristly elevation to tho down of the body : the phenomenon here 
alluded to. 
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Of that brave youth who, reckless of his safety, 
Rushed to my aid and snatched me from the jaws 
Of all-devouring fate. I frequent view him, 

As the sharp pain of his innumerous wounds 
; Forced the big drops from his exhausted limbs, 

• And leaning on his sword awhile ho stood, 

Then closed his lotus eyes and fainting fell— 

Content to leave this glorious living world 
For MadayantikA, and in her presence. 

Should I think less of ono who saved my life ? 

Buddh. All this is in your person plainly told. 

Maday. Away, away ! I have betrayed myself, 

Depending on your faith. 

Lav. Nay, dear girl, 

We know that which we know. Come, be composed, 
Confess the truth ; there should be no disguise 
Amongst such friends as we are. Let us taste 
The pleasure mutual confidence bestows. 

Buddh. LavangikA is right. 

Maday. Well, I must need 
Obey my friend. v 
Lav. Come, tell us how of late 
You pass your time? 

Maday. Hear me: 

Before I saw the youth I frequent heard 
His praise from BuddharakshitA, and pleased 
By her description, let my fancy dwell 
Upon his absent image till my heart 
Was filled with anxious longing to behold him. 

At length ’twas willed by fate that we should meet. 
Though for brief interval. Oh, then I found 
How deep a wound had Madana* inflicted. 

Life was distasteful to me—on my form 
The scorching flames of passion fiercely preyed, 
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And filled my kind attendants with affliction. ' 

The only remedy I saw was death; • 

And anxious sought suqh welcome liberation. 

Still BuddharakshitA opposed my purpose, 

Assuaged my growing sorrows, and persuaded me ‘ 
Still to endure this transitory world. 

My dreams since come to animate my hopes; 

Placo in my oyos the object of my wishes, 

Bring to my cars the music of his voice, 

Fold mo within his grnsp, and picture more 
Than I dare tell you—till I wake and view, 

Ah me! the world a lone and dreary waste.* 

Lav. 'Tis honestly avowed j and well I know, 

It costs our friend here no small pains to hide 
Some of these feelings from .your tittering train. 

Maday. You chatter giddily—I have done with you.. 

Buddh. Regard lior not, be sure that MAlnti 
Has for her ear some similar confession. 

Maday. Nay, nay, you must not laugh at MAlatf. 

Buddh, Well, I have done; and now, my tender friend, 

I have a question for you, if you promise mo 
Inviolate secrecy. 

Maday. What breach of trust 

Have I committed, that there needs such promise ? 

My heart is wholly yours and LavangikA’s. 

Buddk If Makaranda cross your sight again 
By auy accident, what would you do ? 

Maday. My eyes would rest unwearied on his form, 

And on my heart would heavenly rapture fall. 

Buddh. And if, by love directed, he should offer 
Such gentle violence as BtikmiM 
Endured from Purushottama ,+ and wrung 
Your bridal vows from you? 

* The latter part of this speech is somewhat compressed from the original, 
f A name of Kfishfa. According to the ffarivattiia, RuhniM was the 
daughter of BhUhma king of Kundina , and was solicited in marriage by 
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Maday. (Sighing.) Why tease me 
With such vain hopes? 

Jhuldh. Nay, answer me. 

Lav. Those sighs. 

Deep-drawn, betray the secrets of her heart, 

And give you plain reply. 

Maday. What do you think of me ? 

Ho bought this body when lie risked his own 
And snatched me from the tiger—I am his. 

Lav. ’Tis generously and gratefully resolved. 

Buddh. You will remember what you have now’ said. 

Maday. Hark ! (Drums without.) 

The drum proclaims the second watch begun; 

I must disturb my friend, and try to soothe 
Her indignation at my brother’s conduct, 

And then to rest Why, Mdlati, asleep ? 

(Goes to the couch , Makamnda shows his face and 
catches hold of her hand.) 

Hey, who is this ? 

MaL Fear nothing, gentle maid; 

Let not that palpitating breast distress 
Your slender waist. In me, behold your slave ! 

Krishna, of whom she was enamoured; but the son of Bhtihma, Suhniti, 
jealous of KfishAa’a fame, and being incensed by the death of Kahn, his 
friend, was hostile to the match, and negotiated his sister’s marriage with 
tiisupdla king of Chcdi, likewise inimically disposed towards Kfidnia. All 
the kings of India were invited to the wedding, and amongst them came 
Krishfia, who seeing Jtubniffi proceed to offer her devotions at a temple, 
waylaid her on her return, and with the assistance of his brother Balardma 
and his kinsmen carried her off to DiairahK A hot pursuit followed, and 
an engagement took place, in which Jtuimm was struck to the ground by 
Ktiaxa, but his life was spared at his sister's intercession, and Krithrca . 
remained possessed of his prize. The marriage was solemnised at Dwdrai/I, 
and JtubniAl remained the chief of KrisMa's wives. He had ten sons by 
her, of whom Pradyumna is the most celebrated. The rape of RuLmiiU is 
also narrated nearly in the same words, as in the HarivaiMa, in tho 5th 
section of the Vithhu-Funlfia, and more in detail in the tenth book of the 
Bluigavala, and in the Kridina-Janma-KhaAtta of the BrahnavaivarUa- 
Purdtla. 
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By your avowed affection elevated 
To highest ecstasy 

Lav. ( Holding up MaduyanWxl'a Jace.) 

Behold your lover! 

The object of your hopes. Within the palace 
The servants soundly sleep—the night is dark. 

Now show your gratitude, let us take off 
Our tinkling anklets, and depart. 

Maday. Where should we go 1 
fiuddh. Where MAlatf has gone. 

Maday. What 1 has she fled 1 
Buddh. She has ; now let me sec, 

What I must think of you. (MadayantUcd iceejts.) 

(To J fat.) Noble youth, 

My dear friend gives to you-*-hersolf. 

Mal\ This is 

A glorious conquest, and to-day I reap 

Tho harvest of my youth—upon whoso festival, 

In proof of friendship, tho fish-bannered god * 

Presents mo in his bounty this dear maid. 

Come, by this privato entrance let us fly; + 

Our nightly journey will not want its pleasures. 

Tho breeze that cool and fragrant swoops along 
I The lofty terrace or tho palace top, 
lieveals tho joyous scenes it lias surveyed, 

As with tho camphory balm, and flowery perfume, 

And wincy odours, redolent it blows. [Exeunt. 

• A’dmn, or Cupid, who bears upon his banner tho wwutara, an aquatic 
monster something like the sign of tho Zodiac Capricornus. 

t Tho original hero directs thoir exit, and tho following lines are 
supposed to be spoken in the street. 


END OF THE SEVENTH ACT. 
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ACT VIII. 


The Mansion of KAmandaki. 

Enter AvalokitA. 

' Whilst my mistress lias gone to the palace of Nandana, I 
will seek MAdhava and MiVlatf. Ah, there they sit, upon the 
marblo platform crowning the stops of the lake, refreshing 
themselves after the heat of the day. I will join them. 

[Exit. 

Thf. Ghove. 

MAlatI and MAdhava dmomctl .— To them, AvalokitA. 

Mddh. Night, ever friend to love, now spreads its shades. 
Faint in the cast the gentle moonlight gleams, 

Palo as tlio palm’s scar leaf, and through the air 
The slowly rising breezes spread around 
Tho grateful fragrance of the UtaK* 

How shall I win this maid to confidence? 

My dearest MAlatf, whilst I retain 
The cooling influence of tho evening bath, 

You are oppressed with heat: the trembling drops 
Steal from your hair and quiver on your bosom, 

And o’er your graceful form tho down erect 
Profusely rises. Whilst you suffer thus, 

Come to my breast, let me but once embrace thee. 

Why thus averse ? Let those confiding arms, 

Upon whose taper length the sudden dews 
Start with alarm as if tho living gem 
Kissed by the moon distilled its gelid moisture, 


A Btrong-sccntcd flower {Pandanus oiloratmlnits). 
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Twine round my neck; and if this may not be, 

Why may I not be blessed with your discourse ? 

What, if tliis frame, long scorched by southern gales 
And by the lunar beams, may not aspire 
To your embrace, yot let mine ear, distressed 
By the wild Mil's song, be now regaled 
By your melodious voice, more musical 
Than arc the choirs of heaven. 

Ava. (Advancing.) What folly, this !— 

What inconsistency !—late, in my presence, 

When MAdhava but a brief interval 
Had disappeared, you were most miserable, 

And thus exclaimed: “ Where can my lord delay ? 
Would ho were come, that I might gaze upon him 
With cyolids never veilod, and- all reserve 
Discarded wholly, I might fly to him 
And clasp him in my arms!" Those were your words ; 
And now, what contrast! 

(Mdlatl looks at her spitefully.) 

MAdh. (Apart.) Tho dame’s disciples 

Are all endowed with clear intelligence 

And eloquenco of speech. (Aloud.) How, MAlatf, 

Speaks AvalokitA the truth ? 

(Maloti shakes her head.) 
Or aro you sworn to silence, by tho lives 
Of those whom best you lovo ? 

Mai. (In a hesitating manna-.) How should 1 know, my lord 1 

(Pauses.) 

MAdh. Delightful, though imperfect sounds ! But sec! 
What should this mean ? The starting tear-drop steals 
From those fawn eyes, and glisten on that cheek, 

Upon whose pallid hue the moon-beams play, 

As if the lunar orb desired to quaff 
The nectar of its beauty. 

Ava. Why is this 1 

Why start these tears ? 
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Mul. (To her.) How long must I regret 
The absence of LavangikA: is it 
Not possible to gather tidings of her? 

Mfflh. (To AvalokUd.) What says my love ¥ 

Ava. You have recalled the memory of LavangikA, 

And she is anxious for some news of her. 

MiUlh. It was but now, I ordered Kalahamsa 
To go, and secretly collect intelligence 
At Nandana’s abode. Surely the plan 
That was to win my friend a lovely Undo 
Cannot have failed ¥ 

Am. lie sure of it. 

But tell me, MAdhava: 

You gave your life and heart to MAlatf, 

When brought again to consciousness—suppressed 
By fear for Makaranda’s bleeding wounds. 

Now, if that friend bulovod should win the maid, 
And thus your happiness should be increased, 
What gift remains to speak your gratitude 
To him who may impart the pleasing tidings? 
Afdd/t. Sho tells mo what to do. (Looking at his bosom.) 
This garland, wove 

Of the sweet flowers of that beauteous treo 
That graced the grove of Madana, beneath 
Whoso conscious shade I first saw MAlatf, 

Shall bo my free-will gift. It has been prest 
Already to her bosom—from my hands 
Conveyed by her dear friend LavangikA; 

And in her error, thinking that sho gave 
The garland to LavangikA again 
To bear to me it came to mo once more 
From her, by whom all that I prize is given me. 
Ava. MAlatf, this garland ought to be 

Something in your esteem—be on your guard 
It do not pass into a stranger’s hands. 

Mdl. You counsel well. 
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Mddh. {Looking out.) ’Tis Kalahamsa, 

Mdl. (Approaching.) Fate favours you, and Madayantika 
Is won. 

Mddh. (Embracing her.) The.news is ecstasy. 

(Takes the garland from his neck and throws it on MdlaU's.) 
Am. The charge consigned to BuddharakshitA 
Is well accomplished. 

Mdl. And I see 

Lavangikd again. 

Enter hastily KalahaJisa, MadayantikX, BcddhahakshitA; 
and LavanoikA. 

Lav. Help, prince! the city-guard liave stopped midway 
Your gallant friend; he checks pursuit alone, 

That we with Kalahamsa might escape. 

Kal. And as we fled, we heard on every side 

i The gathering tumult; so that I fear fresh force 
Has joined tho guard. 

Am. Alas I how sjuI a chance! 

One hour produces happiness and terror. 

Mddh. Como, Madayantikfi, my dwelling 

Is honoured by your presence. For my friend— 

His prowess is woll known—bo not alarmed; 

Dread not, though singly ho contend with multitudes. 
To such as he, odds are of littlo moment: 

Ho needs no succour but his own right arm, 

Resistless as tho lion, when delightedly 
He rings his clashing claws, and cleaves asunder 
The elephant’s broad temples, from whose hollows 
The trickling dew flows over the shattered check. 
Ambitious to pursue the glorious path 
A hero treads, I haste to aid my friend. 

[Exit with Kalahatfisa. 
Am. Assuredly these heroes will return 
Unhurt. 

Mdl. Do you and BuddharakshitA 
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Apprise KAmandakl of this mischance. 

. Lnvangika, overtake my lord ; entreat him 
That he and his brave friend will think of us, 

And shun all needless danger—go, be speedy. 

[Exeunt the three. 

After it pause. 

Mdl Lavangikfi delays—why comes she not? 

This is a fearful interval; dear girl (to MadayanliM), 

I will go forth along the road, and meet 
LavangikA returning. 

Maday. My right eye throbs.* [Retires. 

. As MalatI is going, enter Kai\\lakun£>ala. 

Kap. Hold! 

Mill. (Screams.) Ah! husband I (In an under-tone—stops 
Unified.) 

Kap. Yes, cull upon him. 

Where is your love, the murderer of the pious, 

The youthful paramour of wanton girls ? 

Let him, your husband, save you if lie can. 

Bird of the wild, that trcmblest to behold 

The hovering hawk, what const thou hope, long marked 

My prey l I bear thee with mo to Sri Paroata, 

There to consign thee to a painful death, 

Torn piecemeal—victim of my just revenge. 

(Games of Mahal) 

Maday. (Coming forward.) I will even follow Mfvlati. 

Ha! MfilatL 

Lav. (Enters.) ’Tis I, LavangikA. 

Maday. How ! have you seen the princess ? 

Luv. 1 have not. 

Scarce had wo left the garden’s boundaries, 

When hearing the increasing noise, the youth 
Sprang speedily away, and in an instant 

* An unlucky omen in a female—a lucky one in men. 
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Was lost amidst the throng: in vain I followed, 

And thought it better to retrace my steps. 

As I returned, I heard from every house 
Regret for Makaranda and his friend— 

. The citizens were grieving for their fate. 

The king, they said, had been informed the youths 
Had borne away the daughter of the minister, 
s And furiously incensed, had sent his guards 
: To seizo the fugitives—himself awaiting 
Upon the palace-terrace their return. 

Maday. Ah me, unhappy ! I have heard my death. 

Lav. But where is MAlatt ? 

Maday. She went to watch 

The road you should return. I then pursued 
Her steps, but have not seen her since. Most likely 
She has gone into the garden. 

Lav. Let us seek her. Hold I who comes here 1 
’Tis Kalahari!sa: quick, your news. 

Enter Kalaham.sa.* 

ICal. Wo have got woll out of the scuffle ! Oh, dear me 1 
I think I now see the glittering gleam of tiro polished sabres 
Hashing in the moonlight—a pretty but awful appearance: and 
then what a tumult from the hostile force I Assailed by the 
irresistible, merciless, and active Makaranda, they fled in dis¬ 
may and confusion, with a clamour which filled the whole 
space of heaven, like that emitted by the tossing waves of 
Kdlindif when they wero turned from their course by the 
mighty plough of Ealardma, in fulfilment of the menace 

* In the original the women quit the stage searching for Mulnti, and 
Kalahamsa enters and tells tho story to the audience, which is a very clumsy 
and Chinese mode of conducting tho plot. A short speech or two has, 
therefore, been introduced to connect his narrative with the business of the 
piece. 

f The Yamutul or Jumna. 
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that wine had dictated.* I shall not forget either the prowess 
of my master Mfidhava. He soon cleared the road of the 
soldiers: they ran with no little speed, those who could, while 
covering the road with heaps of various weapons, thrown away 
in their flight from the concentrated thunder-stroke of his 
formidable arm. The king has truly a regard for merit. His 
eye dwelt with complacency on the lovely countenances of 
Madliava and Makarnnda, ns they stood boforo him on the 
terrace, whither, after the affray was composed by the monarch's 
attendants, they had been respectfully conducted. Having 
heard their rank and connections from mo, the youths received 
every honour; and his majesty turning to Bhdrivaau and 
Nandana, who stood nigh, their faces as black as ink with rage 
and disappointment, said to them vory condescendingly : “ How 
now! are you not content with kinsmon such as these, orna¬ 
ments of the world, eminent in worth and descent, and hand- 
somo as the now moon?” »So saying, ho withdrew to the 
interior, and Mfidhava and Makaranda wore dismissed. They } 
aro now coming, and I havo beon sent on boforo to carry the 
tidings to the pious dame. 

Lav. (To MadayantM.) Delightful nows for you, nor less 

acceptable 

To our dear MAlatf: lot us lmsto to find her, 

[Exeunt severally. 

Enter MAdhava and Makaranda. 

Mddh. I cannot choose but marvel at thy prowess, 

So more than mortal—breaking thy way resistless 
Through all opposing ranks; scattering the timid, 

* Balaam having paid a visit to his friends and relations at Gokula, 
spent two months there chiefly in the society of the GopU or nymphs of that 
district. On one occasion, being dcsirouH of bathing in the Jumna from 
which ho was a little way remote, ho summoned tho river to his presence. 
Yamund refused to come, on which BalarAma, being elevated with wine, 
vowed he would compel her, and accordingly dragged her to him with his 
ploughshare, tho weapon he usually wielded, and only let tho river go again 
upon tho promise of future good behaviour. — BluUjavala-PurtUia, x. 65. 
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And levelling the fiercest with thy arm. 

On either hand the frightened troops retired, 

As forced my friend a path amidst the wave 
Of battle, tossing with innumerous heads. 

Male, I do foresee the valiant will lose credit 

With their fair nymphs, who in these festal nights, 
Irradiated with the lunar beam, 

• Pledge deep the wiue-cup, and impatiently 
Court amorous dalliance from their lords returned. 
They will declaro that men are pithless grown, 

When they shall find how ill tho limbs are tuned 

To love, crushed, bruised, and mauglcd by thy vigour. 
Mddh. We must not be unmindful of tho clemency 
Tho king displayed, whose favour overlooked 
So readily our offences. Come, I long 
To hear tho story Kalalminsaka 
Has told, I know full well, to both the damsels. 

You mast prepare to toll tho tale again, 

Whilst MadayantikA declines her licnd 
Veiling her eyes with modosty, afraid 
To meet the sidelong smiling glance of MAlatf.® 

Here is tho garden gato. 

[They enter. 

Mddh. How! all deserted! 

Mat. Alarmed, no doubt, at hearing our return 
Was intercepted, they must have dispersed, 

And hid themselves amid tho garden shades. 

Search wo about. 

They starch, and enter LavangikA and MadayantikA. 
Lav. Ho, MadayantikA! 

Here's MAlatf. Ah no ! yet fate is favourable; 

The princely youths return. 

* Laughing at MadayantikA, Bay the commentators, as the cause of so 
much disturbance. There is some confusion in the text and comment with 
regard to the speakers of this and the preceding speech. 
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Mak. and Mddh, But where is MAlati? 

Lav. Where Malatfl Alas! we thought the tread 
Of feet bespoke her here. 

Mddh. My heart misgives me— 

My mind, on that dear maid alone intent, 

Desponds, and all my inmost soul gives way. 

My left eyo throbs, and then these words—all me! 
What hope remains ?—she’s lost to me for ever ! 

Maday. When you had left us, MAlati despatched 
The dame's attendants t<> their pious mistress— 
LavaugikA she bade convey her prayers 
To her loved lord, to shun all needless peril. 

Next, anxious for your tidings, she herself 
Went forth to watch the road; and since that time 
I saw her not. Wo were even now engaged 
In quest of her, amidst the shady groves, 

When we encountered you. 

Mddh. My dearest MAlati, 

How many thoughts of evil omen crowd 
Upon my spirit! If 'tis in sport thou liidcst, 

Forego the barbarous pastime; if in anger, 

Behold me humbled. If thou wouldst try my love, 
The test is undergone: oh, yield reply; 

My heart can bear no more—now thou art cruel! 

Women. 0 dearest friend, where art thou ? 

Mak. (To Mddhava.) Do not yield 

Thus to despair—uncertain of her loss. 

Mddh. Oh, think what agony she must have suffered, 

In terror for my safety. 

Mak That may be. 

But wo have not yet thought to seek 
The venerable priestess. 

Women. Let us fly to her. 

Mddh. Yes, let us haste. 

Mat (Apart.) If we should find the damsel with the dame, 
'Tis well; if not, I tremble for her life. 
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Alas! too often is the happiness 

That kindred, friends, or lovers .taste, as brief 

As lightning’s transient glare. * 

* So Shakespeare says of the happiness of lovers: it is, 

“ Brief as the lightning in the collied night," 

And again, of the interchange of vows between Romeo and Juliet, it is 
“ Too like the lightning, which doth ccasc to be 
Hie one can say it lightens/' 


END OF THE EIGHTH ACT. 
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ACT IX. 


The Vindhyan Mountains. 

Enter SaudAminJ. 

From tho tall mount Srir/SuUa,* I, Saudiiminf, 

Have sought tho royal city Padnuimt!, 

And now the stops of Mfidliava pursue. 

Unable to onduro the scones whore lato 
Ilis Mfilatf was lost, the youth is wandering, 

Attended by his over faithful friend, 

Amidst these rugged paths and rocky valleys. 

(Alights.) 

How wide the prospect spreads—mountain and rock, 
Towns, villages, and woods, and glittering streams t 
I Thcro where the Pilrd and the Sindhu wind, 

The towers and temples, pinnacles and gates, 

And spires of Padmdvatt,i like a city 

* This is precisely in tho stylo of ono of the prologues of Euripides, who, 
as Brumoy observes, thought it expedient that a leading character should 
announco himself to the audience as speedily as possible, or according to 
Boilcau, Qn'il dctlartt son notn, ft iltl, Je suit OrtsU ou lien Agamantunt. 
Tho Hindu writer is, however, Ices minuto than tho Orocian, who makes 
his characters not only introduce themselves, but tbeir connections, to tho 
audience. Tbo Chinese historical drama oflends by the same solf-cnuncia- 
tion of the person and purposes of the character, much more extravagantly 
and constantly than the Hindu. 

+ I havo in other places identified Padmdvali with Ujjayin t, but I fear 
upon insufficient grounds, and thcro arc some serious objections to their 
identity. If they were the same, the city must havo been situated much 
nearer to the mountains than at present, from the description here given. 
The old city, however, lay two miles north of the present, according to Sir 
J. Malcolm ; Dr Hunter says one ; and there must consequently have been 
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Precipitated from the skies, appear, 

Inverted in the pure translucent wave. 

There flows Lamia's frolic stream, whoso groves, 

By early rains refreshed, afford the youth 
Of Padm&vatl pleasant haunts, and whore 
Upon the herbage brightening in the shower 
The heavy-uddcrcd kino contented browse— 

Hark! how the banks of the broad Sindhu fall, 
Crashing, in the undermining current. 

Liko the loud voice of thunder-laden clouds, 

The sound extends, and liko lfnamba's* roar, 

As deepened by the hollow echoing caverns, 

It floats reverberating round the hills. 

Those mountains coated with thick clustering woods 
Of fragrant sandali and the ripe m<tlura,X 


a still older Ougoin iu a raoro southerly direction, if not more to tho cast 
also. Tlio Pd »tland tho Madhuwatl namod below appear to bo tho samo, us 
each unites with tho Sindhu or Sindh. If olther, or both, intend tho Sipnl 
tho river that now washes Ougeln, it is difficult to ooncelvo how that could 
havo united with tho Sindh, if by that river tho A uli Sindh of tho present 
day bo intended. Tho only confluonco In tho vicinity of Ougoin now is that 
of tbo Seeraepty (Samtmll), and Sijml, about five miles to tho south. Tho 
CKota Sindh falls into tho Sipril n long way to tho north, and tho larger Sindh 
Hows into tho Chnmbul. It is probable, howover, that tho situation of 
Padnulvatl mu*t l>o looked for more to tho south, somowhere in tho modern 
Aurungabfld or Bcror. It may bo intondod for tho Padnia-nayam, tho placo 
of tho pool’s nativity, butnono of tho names of tho rivers in its vicinity arc 
traceable in modern maps. 

* A namo of Qahtia, who having tho bead, is supposed to have tho voico 
of an elephant. 

+ Tho treo specified in the text is the chandana, which usually signifies 
MU dal; but the commentators intimate, what Dr Roxburgh ( Flora lndica ) 
confirms, that the white or true tantlal only grows on tho mountains of 
Malabar or the Malaya mountains. Tho commontators suppose tho Jtakla- 
Chanilana may be the red ganders [Pterocarpus vintalinu*); but perhaps the 
tree intended may be the tantalum or tyrium myrtifolium, which grows in 
tho Northern Cirears, and which Dr Roxburgh considers a strongly-marked 
variety of the Malabar tandal tree.— Flora lndica, 2.464,' 

J A fruit-tree commonly called Id {Jigltmarmdos). 
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Recall to memory tho lofty mountains 
That southward stretch, where Goddvaii 
Impetuous flashes through the dark deep shade 
Of skirting forests, echoing to her fury— 

Where meet tho Sindhu and the Madhumati, 

Tho holy fane of Sioar/favindu* rises, 

Lord of JJhavdni, whoso illustrious image 
Is not of mortal fabric. (Bowing.) Hail! all hail! 
Creator of tho universal world. Bestower 
Of all good gifts. Source of tho sacred Vedas; 

God of tho crcscentrcrestcd diadem. Destroyer 
Of love’s presumptuous power. Eldest lord 
And teacher of mankind, all glory bo to th$e I 

(Going.) 

This mountain is, in truth, n grateful scene. 

Tho peaks ore blackened with dew dropping clouds, 
And pleased tho peafowl shriek along tho groves. 

Tho ponderous rocks upbear tho tangled bowers, 

■ Where countless nests give brightness to tho 
gloom. 

Tho inarticulate whine of the young bears 
Hisses and mutters through the cavorned hills; 

And cool, and sharp, and sweet, tho incense spreads, 
Shod from tho boughs tho elephant’s tusk lias sundered. 

(Looking.) 

'Tis noon: the lapwingt for the cassia's! shade, 


1 * This was likely to be a Lingo, for which form of worship Vjcin was 

particularly celebrated about tho period of tho Mohommcdnn invasion, and 
probably long before. Of tho particular deity or lingo, however, here 
alluded to, no montion elsewhere has boon traced, nor arc the Pandits 
acquainted with any legond relating to it. Tho name implies the drop 
(vindu) of gold (iirerda). 

t The kogashlika, which, ns tho commentators say, is a eynonymo of the 
tiltibha or lapwing. It is also said to imply tho kowa, meaning perhaps 
the crow. 


The cassia fistula. 
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From the Oambhdri* wings its way. The pelican,t 
Whose beak has sipped the acid fruit f beside 
The stream, hastes now to plunge amidst its waters. 
The gaUimilc creeps panting to the hollow 
The Tini4a§ presents, and lower down, 

Amidst the woods, the wild fowl make reply 
To the soft murmuring of the mournful dove, 

As in her nest she pours her frequent song. 

Enough ! I now will to tho youths, and offer them 
Such consolation as I may. [Exit. 

Enter MAdhava and Makaranda. 

Mat How dreary is tho stato, when nor tho mind 
Dare cherish hope, nor may indulge despair. 

Liko helpless brutes, fate whirls us round at will, 

And ever plunges us in new misfortune. 

Mddh. Ah MAlatf, where art thou 1 How so soon 

Couldst thou desert mo, ere my truth was known 1 
Remorseless maid, rolent—behold my sorrows ! 

How const thou prove thus cruel to that MAdhava, 
Onco so beloved I Behold mo ! I am ho, 

On whom thy hand, hound with tho golden thread,|| 

* The gambJidti i* a treo (Gindina arlorta). 

t Tho piHUht, which is considered by somo to bo tho name with tho 
panikauri, which, according to Buchanan, aa quoted in Carey's Bengali 
Dictionary, in a kind of pelican (Pclccanut fkticollii). In tho vocabularies 
it appears as a aynonymo of tuUaehiund, or tho cloft-noso, commonly Nak- 
Mali. But what bird it intended by that appellation ia not known, unless it 
be a kind of Toucan, or horn-bill. According to aomo authorities Pilrliikd is 
conaidorcd aynonymoua with Kumbhlra-mukihH-d, tho crocodilo fly, com¬ 
monly Pankhi or Patavinga— a largo moth or butterfly. 

J Tho name in tho text is A imanlala, which ia oncaynonymc otSpondiai 
mangifcra,or hog-plum. It is also a aynonymoof Vtrafia, A ndropogon muriea- 
tut, and of other plants ; but that intended by tho author is a leguminous 
plant, as tho bird is said to Lave tasted the ttmbi of the plant, tho pod or 
legumo. Another synonyme is Simtapa or ii«u, Dalbtrgia ougrinienns. 

§ Tho Tiniia is a tree, the name of which has not been ascertained : 
cnrriago-whocla aro made of its wood. 

li Part of tho marriage ceremony consist* in tying a string or thread round 
the wrist of tho brido. 
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Conferred in other days embodied bliss. 

Alas! my friend, where in the world again 
Shall equal tenderness be found? I long 
Endured with withering limbs, like drooping flow’rets, 
The feverish pangs of love, till in the end, 

Unablo further to sustain the conflict, 

I was content to cast away my life 

Like worthless grass. What then remained for mo 

But to secure with gentle violence 

That precious hand 1 Before the marriago rite, 

Ere I had dared to hope, you may recall 
My still increasing passion, sealed with tears, 

Emaciate limbs, and heart-distracting anguish. 

Such as I was, I am ; and still my mind 
Is tossed with agony. How strange it is, 

This heart, that sorrow lacerates, does not break; 

This framo, that sinks with anguish, cannot loso 
Its conscious boing; on my vitals preys 
A burning fire, yet turns them not to ashes; 

And fato, that piecemoal tears mo, spares my life! * 
Mai. As fioroo as destiny, the flaming sun 

Accords but ill with your exhausted strength. 

Let us here roBt awhilo upon the marge 
Of this wido lake, across whose shallow waters, 

. Cool with the spray, and fragrant with the odours 
Gleaned from the yet young lotus, gently blows 
The fresh and friendly breeze. It will revivo you. 

{They sit—Maiaranda continues, to himself.) 
I will endeavour to divert his thoughts. 

{Aloud.) My friend, a moment interrupt your tears! 
Behold awhile the beauties of this lake, 

] Where on its slender stem the lotus trembles, 

Brushed by the passing swan, as on he sails, 

Singing his passion. {Mddhava jumps up.) 

* This passago occurs word for word in the original, in the l/Uarorfclma- 
Char lira. —Soc translation, p. 384. 
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Mak. He heeds me not, and now would hence. My friend, 
One instant pause—taste the delightful perfume 
That o’er the wave the bending bayas * * * § scatters, 

Or jasrainct clustering round the flowery shoro. 
Observo, how smile the mountains, thickly set 
With budding hutajas,% up to the very peaks, 

Where stretches dark the canopy of clouds, 

Inspiring rapture in the dancing peafowl. 

Thick on the hill’s broad bosom the kadamla§ 

Shows bright with countless blossoms: on tho summit 
Rest tho black clouds in lengthening line: tho streams 
Descend through rows of budding 
And all tho waving woods now laugh, omblazoued 
With tho iiUndhraV aud tho lodhra,** flowers. 

MtldJt. I mark, my friond, tho distant woods present 
A beauteous sight—but what of that t Ah mo 1 
What else should thought suggest? Tho days approach 
When tho long lino of clouds shall shed on oarth 
Their nmaranthino drops, trembling in tho breeze 
That from tho oast comes poworful, aud embued 
With the rich odours of the sditt and arjum ,— 

• Tho laya$ or bml, ft kind of cane (Calamut Rotang). 

t YtltAUd, great flowered jasmino (/. grand\florum). It in also u iiume 
of u creeping kind of juamlno (/aun'eulatum). 

I Tho kulaja if ft small troo (Wright ca anlidytenlerica). 

§ Tho kadanba has been boforo alludod to as tho naudta cadamla, & largo 
and ornamental troo. Tho corollcts of tho flower aro numerous, forming n 
largo, perfectly globular, beautiful orange-coloured head, with tho large 
wbito-clubbod stimaa projecting.— Flor. Indica, 2. 121. 

fl Tho ketaka or kelaki hog been already noticed a* a flower with a strong 
odour (Pandanui odoratiuimui). 

H Tho iilindhra is a tree, tho namo of which is not yet to bo found in 
botanical works on Indian plant*. 

" Tho lodhra or lodh is a tree (fymplocot racemota), the astringent bark 
of which is used in dyeing and making ink. 
ft The (dla is a valuable timber-tree (Shorea robuita). 
it A kind of tree (Pentaptera arjuna ). 
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Those days that boast the grateful interchange 
Of heat and moisture, and the fragrant breath 
The earth bestows, sprinkled with genial showers. 

Ah! MAlatf, how can I bear to contemplate 
The stooping clouds, as purple as the blossoms 
Of young tam&la* trees; the rain-drops trembling 
Before the cooling gale; the joyful cry 
That echoes round, as pleased tho peafowl hail 
The bow of heaven propitious to their loves 1 

(Faints.) 

Mak. How hapless is tho state of my dear friend! 

My heart of adamantine mould could feel 
Some taste of pleasure—now, alas, all hopo 
For MAdhava is lost. How void of sonse 
Ho lies 1 Ah ! MAlntf, how canst thou bo 
Thus unrelenting ? Once for him you scorned 
Your friends and ventured boldly. Ho has done 
No wrong to thco; then Avhy this stern desertion 1 
Ho doos not breathe. Fate robs mo of my happiness 
My heart is rout—my fibres fall apart. 

Tho world is blank. I burn with inward fires— 

My soul sinks plunged into tho glooms of hell, 

And dim obscurity voils overy sonso. 

What shall I do ? The gontlo source of pleasure 
To friendship’s heart—tho orb whoso radiance shed 
Ambrosia on tho eyes of MAlntf—tho happiness 
Of Makarnuda—tho bright omamont 
Of all tho world, now perishes. Alas! 

My friend, my MAdhava, thou wast U> mo 
The sanded of my form, the autumnal moon 
Of these fond eyes, and rapture to my heart. 

Now am I slain—untimely fate uproots 
A lifo that knew no other wish than thee— 
Remorseless, deign to smile upon thy friend. 

* A tree remarkable for black flowers {Xanihochymvt piciorius). 
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Speak to me; say, dost thou not know thy friend, 

Thy fond and faithful friend, thy Makaranda ? 

(Mddhava appears to recover.) 

Delightful shadows shedding on the world 
New life—the cool refreshing drops that fall 
From yon cerulean* cloud revive my friend. 

Mddh. (Recovering.) Where in this thicket may I hope to find 
An onvoy to my love 1 Ha! yonder winds 
Around the mountain’s brow the gathering cloud, 
Black os the tall tarndla. As it stoops 
From its high course, it pours its tribute down 
Into tho river bed, that gliding laves 
The ebon janM groves laden with fruit 

(Rises and bows.) 

Thy form tho lightning lovingly entwines ;f 

* Tho expression is AcMra-dAnuUi-rtyn.paita-rueMia-mdtfitiaUi-cAAavi, 
■hades of tho tint of B<lja-pa(ta which has not long boon cleaned. This, tho 
commentators say, Implies a light nnd olear bluo; but why, docs not appear. 
Tfco Idja-palla U properly a royal fillet or tiara. Jugaddhara says it means 
KheU; and Malanka explains it RAgAli-praUafa or RtUjtUi stono. But 
neither of these words are found in any dictionary, Hindu or Bengali, nor 
can tho pandits explain them. 

t An address to a cloud as a messenger ta a belovod object is a standing 
rulo in Hindu poetry. A lengthened supplication of such a character I 
hare given to tho publio in tho AItgka-DCUa, or Cloud-Mcsscngcr, tho 
colobrity of which poem probably made such kind of invocation common¬ 
place. Wo have, however, a similar address in a poet of modern Europe j 
and although BAavabhxUi may have borrowod from Kdliddta, wo cannot 
Bupposo Schiller was under a similar obligation, when, in his Maria Stuart, 
Mary addresses tho clouds: 

ExUnde Wolken, Segler dev Liifu, 

)V<r mil tucA xoanderte, miit eucA tehiffle, 

GrlUset mir freundticA mein Jugcndland. 

IcA bin ge/angen, icA bin in Banden, 

AcA! ieh Aabt hdri andem Gttandlcn ; 

Fra in LUftcn itl eure BaAn : 

lhr uid nicAt dieter Kbnigin unterlhr.n. 

bight clouds, ye barks of air, 

Who with ye sails or flies ? 

To my youth’s home, oh bear 
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Thy coming, thirsty cMiakas* proclaim ; 

The east wind fans theo with its gentle breath; 

And Indra’s bow irradiates thy course. 

Hark I with deep voice lie answers, and the sound. 
Mixed with the peacock’s raptured cry reverberates 
Along the echoing caves. Ho bids me speak.— 
Majestic cloud—if haply as thou roaraest 
Free on thy airy path, thou shouldst behold 
My lovo ! allay the conflicts of her mind. 

Toll her hor MAdhava’s distress; but heed, 

You do not snap the slender thread 01 hope 
That now alone sustains hor fragile life. 

He onward bonds his course: 1 too will hence. {Going.) 
Mak. Alas ! (he reason of my noble friend 
Is clouded by insanity. Pious damo, 

Observe his state, and lend thy guardian aid. 

MddJi. How now 1 the beauty of my love I view 

In these young buds. Hor eye the deer djsplny— 

The elephant has stolen hor gait—her graco 
The waving oreeper shows—she has boon slain, 

And all her charms are scattered through the wild. 

My lovo 1 my MAlatf! , {JIo faints.) 

Mak. Obdurato heart, why break'st thou not, nfllictcd 
By MAdhava’s affliction—as my friend, 

The shrine of all desert, lord of my lifo, 

The follow of my childhood's sports, in youth 
My fond associate, thus laments his love. 

Mddh. {Sighingand rising.) Such closo similitudo the hand 
of Brahmd 

My heart's recording sighs— 

In captive bonds I lonely pino 
Nor other envoy now is mine, 

Savo yc, who freely track your way, 

Nor this tyrannic queen obey. 

There are other obvious imitations of EOliddsa, in tho original text both of 
the Mcjha-Dula and VikramorraO. < 

• A‘bird which is said to drink no water but rain. 
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Creates bat sparingly—it mast be so. 

Ho ! ye who tenant these high-towering rocks 
And leafy woods, I call to you; awhile 
Grant me attention.* Tell me, have you seen, 

Amidst these wilds a nymph of loveliest beauty, 

Or know ye where she strays 1 I will describe 
Her charms. Love rages tyrant in her bosom, 

But lavishes his bounties on her form.— 

Alas! the peafowl, as he dances wild 

With rapture, drowns my sorrows with his cry— 

With rolling eyeballs the cJiakora\ flies 
After his mate—the ape his female’s cheeks 
Besmears with flowery dust Whom should I sue to f 
Vain the request unseasonably proffered. 

There, leaning on the rohiftX hollow stem, the elephant 
Wearied supports his trunk upon his mate; 

With the sharp points of his vast tusks he mbs 
Tho comers of her eyes; ho fans her form 
With Iris broad ears, and thrusts into her mouth 
The broken fragments of tho incense bough. 

How blest the master of the forest herd f 

But yon dejected animal bewails 

His absent female. To the muttering clouds 

Ho breathes no murmured echo—from the lake • 

Ho gleans no grateful fodder, and ho roams 
With humbled brow, where silent sits the bee, 
Deprived tho nectar of the frontal juice.— 

Enough of this despondence! I will hence. 

This is, indeed, the proud exulting monarch 

* Tho commentator Is prosaic enough to assert MAdhara addresses tho 
animals of the forest. It may be so; hot the Hindu system authorises an 
appeal to the Sthala-Ikvatda and Vana-DmbU, fftnii of the soil and tho 
forest, to the Fcaau and Dryadt, who preside oter the mountain and the 
wood. 

t Tho red-legged or Greek partridge ( Teirao rv/W«). 

I A tree (Andenonia rohilaka). 
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Of the liuge herd : his mighty roar invites 
Grateful his willing mate; down his broad cheek 
The viscid fluid sheds such cooling odour 
As from the newly ripe kadamba breathes. 

He rends away the lotus leaf, and stem, 

And roots, and filaments, as in the lake 
He madly plunges, frightening from their nests 
The osprey and the heron,* and to the tuno 
Of his ferocious lovo, his ponderous cars 
Waved dancing, lash the water into foam. 

I will approach him.—Sovereign of the wild, 

Thy youthful prowess merits praise no less 
Than thine ingenuous fondness for thy mate. 

With water fragrant with the rich perfume, 

Drawn from the flowery lake, thou washest down 
The savoury morsels of the lotus stalk, 

With which thou erst hadst fed her—then in sport 
Thou scattorc8t with thy trunk the silvory spray 
Upon her brow 1—Ah shame! why waVst thou not 
Tho straight-stemmed lotus over her, as a shade 
Against tho sun ?—Ah mo! upon tho bnito 
I waste the hours duo unto my friend. 

Yet Makaranda I lamont the most 
In this, I grieve alone—nor would I taste 
Of any pleasure that thou couldst not share. 

Perish the day that is not spont with thco 
And with my MAlatl! Falso avo the joys 
That spring from any source but her and thee. 

Male. Alas! amidst his wanderings he recalls 

Tho fervour of his friendship, and somo chord 
Awakes his love, though reckless of my presence. 
{Advances.) Behold me here ! your faithful, sorrowing 
friend. 

Afddh. My friend, can it be true ? Oh, let me be 
* Or, more correctly, the idrasa or Indian crane. 
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Convinced by thine embrace. Alas, I die. 

I have no hope, my Mltfati is lost! {Faints.) 

Mak {Looking.) Alas! the consciousness that my embrace 
Had waked, again has flown—what hope is left me! 
Alone, the sad conviction now survives 
My friend is lost to me. Ah, MAdhava, 

I now may banish all those needless fears 
For your tranquillity, my anxious heart 
Has in its love unceasing entertained. 

Ah, happier wore the moments of distress 
That still evinced perception. All is over; 

And now this body is a barren load, 

Life is congealed, tho faculties are dim, 

And all the world a blank. Time is the source 
Of ccasoless anguish, and tho living world ' 

Cold, dead, and cheerless, now that thou art gone. 

Now what have I to do, beholding thus 
Tho fate of MAdhava 1 It shall bo so— 

From this tall mountain summit will I plungo 
Into tho stream, the herald of my friend, 

And glad precede him to the shades below.* 
{Approaching and looking at Mddluiva.) 

Is this tho form I havo so oft embraced 
Insatiate, and whoso grace tho cyo of M&lati, 
Bowildcred with a love till then unknown, 

Delighted drank ? How wonderful, combined 
Such countless merits with such early years. 

Upon the world’s tiara didst thou shino 
The glittering gem ; and now thou fall’st, a prey 
To death—like tho full moon to R&hu's jaws 
Consigned—or like the volumed cloud, thin scattered 
Before the driving breeze; or like tho tree, 

• Although not in tho text, this expression is perfectly justifiable; for the 
Hindu mythology accords precisely with tho Greek in Bonding tho soula of 
tho dead to receive judgment in the infernal regions; and according to the 
sentence of their judge, they arc thence conveyed to Tartarus or Elysium, to 
Naraka or Swarga, according to their evil or good deeds. 
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That ere it puts its goodliest blossoms forth, 

Consumes to ashes in the forest’s blaze. 

Let mo once more embrace him, and address 
My last farewell to my expiring friend. 

Shrine of pure knowledge and of noblost worth, 

Lord of tho life of M&latf; reflection 
Of all surpassing loveliness; divinity 
Of fcmalo hearts; autumnal moon, that swayed 
Tho tide of friendship's main, and charmed tho days 
Of Makaranda and the pious priestess— 

My friond, my MAdhava, accept this last, 

This fond embrace, from him whoso lifo began 
Before thou wast, and who now terminates 
His blighted days. A little while ho lives— 

And do not thou forbid his fixed design. 

Through lifo I have partaken of thy fortuno, 

And drank in childhood of thy mother’s milk ; 

It must not bo, that thou shalt quaff alono 
The sad libations of thy sorrowing kin. 

(Leaves him and retires.) 

Deep underneath tho precipice the stream 
Flows rapid. Mighty lord of Qauri, hail I 
Grant mo with MAdhava such future birth, 

That, as in this lifo, I again may bo, 

I In that to come, his follower nnd friond. 

(Going (o precipitate himself, is withheld by Sauddmini.) 
Forbear, my son ! forego your desperate purpose. 

Mak. And who art thou, that seek’st to stay my will ? 
Saud. Art thou not Makaranda ? 

Mak. Lot mo go, 

I am that luckless wrotch 1 
Saud. In me behold 

The mistress of supernal power,* and see 

Tho vestiges of MAlatf. (Shows the bakula garland) 

* Or, I am a Yogini, one who by tho practice of tho yoga boa acquired 
supernatural powers. 
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ifak. How! lives she? 

Saud Do not fear. But what insanity 

Is this, and how unwelcome to your friend t— 

Where is he? 

Mak. With desi>air o’crcomc, even now 
I left him—let us seek him—haste! 

MAdh. ( Recovering .) Who wakos 

My soul to sorrow once again—the wind, 

Scattering tho now and heavy-laden clouds, 

Regardless of my woes, has broke my slumbers. 

Male. Blest sight, my friend revives! 

• Saud. {Looking at MAdhava, then apart.) Tho forms of both 
These youths has MAlntf with truth described. 

MAdh. Hail, eastern gale ! dissolve tho dropping clouds, 
And gratify the longing chdtaka — 

Arouse tho peafowl’s rapture, and expand 
Tho blossoms of tho kelaki— awhile, . 

Tho absent lover, lost to sense, forgot 
His misery; thou again hast called his soul 
To conscious agony : what wouldst thou more ? 

Mdk, Tho all-porvading wind diffuses life 
To creatures animate. • 

MAdh. Celestial breeze, 

Bear, with tho fragrant odours thou hast wrung 
From tho kadamba blossoms, to my love, 

Tho life of MAdhava—or rather breathe 
From her, impregnate with tho cooling perfume 
Of her delicious form—thou art alone 
My hope. 

{Bows with joined hands applied to his forehead.*) 

Saud. This is tho season to present 

The well-known garland. {Throws it ovei' his hands.) 

MAdh. Ha! the wreath I wove 

• In tho anjali, or respectful obeisance, tho head is slightly bowed, the 
palms of the hands arc brought together and raised laterally to tho middle 
of the forehead, so that the tips of tho thumbs only aro in contact with it. 
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\ Of hakula flowers, amidst the sacred shades 
Of Kdma's temple, and long fondly worn 
Upon the bosom of my best beloved. 

It is tho same—this is the part 
LavangikA was pleased to hear my M&Iatf 
Pretend was strung awry; a mere pretext, 

To veil tho irrepressible delight, 

Her radiant countenance too plain revealed. 

(Jumps up.) 

Now MAlati, behold 1 ah no, you heed not 
My hapless state—my parting breath escapes, 

My heart desponds—my body is on fire, 

And darkness spreads around me—oh, bo quick j 
You need not mock my sorrow—cast upon mo 
One bliss-diffusing glance—oh, bo not pitiless. 

(Looking round, then at the garland.) 
How did she givo mo this—welcome, dear wreath, 
Tho favourite of my love, and long her friend. 

Oh, whencesoever borne, welcome, most welcomo! 
When on that gontlo form, the scorching flamo 
Of lovo resistless preyed, and all her maidens 
Despaired—thy grateful succour saved tho days 
. Of MAlati,—ehe clasped thee to her bosom, 

And dreamt she pressed her lover to her heart. 
Well I recall thy various passages 
Between my nock and that of my beloved, 
Engendering tenderness, exciting hope, 

And animating passion’s glowing fires. 

(Puts his garland to his heart and faints.) 
J fak. Revive, my friend. (Fanning him.) 

Mddh, Ha, Makaranda I 

Dost thou not see how MAlati’s affection 
Is sealed with her fair hand—liow chanced it ? say, 
Dost thou not know? 

Male. This holy dame has brought 
These traces of the maid. * 
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M&dh. {Bowing) With favouring ear 

Receive my prayers,—oh, tell me, MAlati, 

Say, does she live 1 

Saud. Bo of good cheer, my son; 

She lives. 

M&dh. How, where,?—oh, speak! 

Saud. Some while ago it chanced, 

AgJioraghanfa at Kardld’s shrine 
Foil by the ann of MAdliava, in rescue 
Of his fair maid. 

M&dh. Enough! I know tho whole. 

Mak. How so 1 

M&dh. KapAlalcufidalA, his partner— 

Mak. Is it e’en so? 

Saud. My son conjectures rightly. 

Mak. Alas I how beauteous did tho union show 
Of tho bright moonlight and tho lotus bod, 

Till, liko a dark unseasonable cloud, 

Fato frowning came to intercept their joys. 

M&dh. Into what dreadful hands has Mlilatf 

Now fallen!—to what exposed I—0 lovely maid, 

How couldst thou bear tho grasp unpitying 
Of the fierce fiend—liko the pale struggling moon 
By hideous meteor seized ? KApalakuAdali, 

Respect her tender form—repress thy spirit 
Malign, and learn benevolence—tho flow’ret 
By nature delicate, should not bo crushed 
With blows, but gently twined around tho brow. 

Saud. Enough! be calm. * Remorseless as she is, 

Sho dares not harm tho maid—I will prevent her. 

Mddh. and Mak. (Bowing.) Accept our thanks. Oh say, to 
what we owo 
Thy friendly care? 

Saud. It is enough, at present, 

To learn, that in your cause I will exert 

The powerful knowledge, mystic rites and prayers, 
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Devout observance, and a sainted teacher, 

Have armed me with. Come, Mfidhava, attend me. 
(Takes hold of ifddhava, and they disappear.) 

Mai. Astonishing reverso! the fearful gloom 

Yields to tho lightning flash of hope, and instant 
The cheated eye resumed its wonted faculty. 

(Looks round.) 

How now, my friend not here I what can this bo? 

Tho damo is powerful in her magic rites, 

But this alarms me. From one fear escaped, 

Anothor comes to agitato my heart j 
My mind is tossed amidst delight and dread, 

And doubts one moment caused, subside the next 
• I’ll 8Cok the priestess, who amidst tho woods 
Is roaming with her friends, nud to her car 
Impart these wondrous chances. 

[Krit. 


END OF THE NINTH ACT. 
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ANOTHER PART OF THE FOREST. 

Enter KXmandakI, MadayantikX, and LavangikA. 

Kdm. My pride, my child, my Mfilatf, whore art thou ? 

Oh, yield mo a reply. Your countless graces, 

Your modesty, your elegance, your gentleness 
Rise to my memory, consume my frame, 

And rend my heart asunder. 0 my daughter, 

I woll recall your infant countenance, 
f Your pleasing prattle, and the transient tears 
And smiles, that showed tho young teeth budding forth. 

Maday. and Lav. 0 dearest friend, more radiant than tho moon, 
Ah, whither hast thou down ? can fato assail, 
Remorseless thus, thy form as delicate 
As tho itrlsha blossoms, and pursue thee 
Unfricndod and alone? 0 Midhavo! 

Thy promised joys are blighted in this world. 

Kdm. Ala8,<my children, in your fond embrace 
And new delight, fate, like a rising gale, 

That fells tho tree and tender vine together, 

Has struck ye to tho ground. 

Lav. Obdurate heart; 

Despairing, still to torturo mo ! 

(Beats her breast, and falls on the ground.) 

Maday. Nay, do not yet 
Yield to despair. 

Lav. .Alas, my life is bound 

With bonds of adamant, and will not leave me. 

Kdm. My dear child, 
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From birth, Lavangikd was dear to thee, 

And dost thou not compassionate her now 1 
Disdaining life, deprived of thee, her days 
Are fading into gloom, as fluttering sinks 
The lamp no oil supplies.—How can’st thou quit 
KAmandakf, within whose garb onfolded 
Thy infant limbs to health and beauty grew? 

From the maternal breast wast thou confided, 

A delicate plaything,* to my guardian caro, 

At first to ply thy sports, but more advanced 
To learn the duties of thy Btate : now grown 
To years mature, I havo behold thee wedded 
To a loved husband, picked from all the world, 
i More than a mother’s claims upon thy lovo 
Havo I—ingrate, thou lenv’st mo to despair. 

Al» mo, I vainly hoped I should bohold 
A beauteous boy hang fondly at thy breast, 

Or sport upon thy lap, his brow and forohoad 
White with protecting flour,f his lovely face 
Brightenod with causeless smiles. 

Lav. Most holy dame, 

I cau no moro enduro this load of life: 

This procipico rolioves me of the burthen. 

Grant mo your blessing, that in after-life 
I may once more behold my friend. 

Kdm. My daughter, 

Life is alike unwelcome to ray bosom, 

Deprived of my dear children, and despair 
’ Invades my heart; but different merits claim 
A different birth, and if we should not gain 

• Literary, an ivory doll; danta-pdncJullikd; danla hero meaning the 
tooth of the elephant. 

+ The powder of white mustard is applied to the top of the head and the 
forehead, and other parts of a new-born child, as a protection against evil 
spirits. A mixture of the same with oil and rico is scattered about in every 
quarter upon the commencement of a sacrifice, to kcop off ghosts and 
ficndB. 

VOL. II. 
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Reunion with our friends in days to come, 
Abandonment of present life would yield 
No fruit but vain repentance. 

Lav. Be it so. 

Kim. Daughter, Madnynntikl 

Maday. Your commands— 

If they direct me lead the way to death, 

Behold, I am prepared. 

Lav. Dear friend, refrain 

From solf-destruction—keep me in your memory. 

Maday. Away, I am not subject to your will. 

Kim. (Apart.) Alas 1 thero is no hope. 

Maday. (Apart.) Dear husband, fare thee well. 

Lav. This is the loftiest point, and far below 
The Madhuraatf twines its glittering zone. 

Kim. Enough—our purposo brooks not of dolay. 

(They art about to cast themselves down.) 

(Without.) Astonishing roverso I—the fearful gloom 
Yields to tho lightning flash of hope. 

Kim. Who comes ?— 

My son, 

Enter Makaranda. 

Without your friend!—say, how is this ? 

Male. A dame of more than mortal powors has used 
Her art in our behalf. 

(Without.) A fearful crowd is gathered—Bhdrivasu, 
Despising lifo and spuming worldly hopes, 

Since ho has learned his daughter's death, repairs, 

To cast himself into the raging flames 
i At Swarnavindu’s shrino.—Alas, we all 
Shall mourn his fate. 

Lav. and Maday. How short an interval 

Rejoiced those lovers in each other’s sight! 

Kim. and Mcdc. 'Tis most miraculous! what strange events 
This day alternate! Drops of fragrant sandal 
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And sharp-edged swords in the same shower commingle; 
And sparks of flame, and streams of heavenly nectar, 
Descend together from unclouded skies. 

The life-restoring drug with poison blends, 

And light and gloom ; and destiny entwines 
The thunderbolt and lunar rays together, 
jl (dX. (Without .) Dear father, hold ! Oh, let mo view again 
The lotus of thy countenance—oh, turn 
, Thy gaze upon thy child. How, for my sake, 

. Can’st thou desert thyself, the brilliant boast 
Of an auspicious race, whoso fame pervades 
Both earth and heaven f Ah, wherefore purpose thus 
Again to plunge mo into bitterest woe 1 
Kdm. My daughter, how is this 1 Art thou redeemed 
From death, onco more to bo exposed to peril; 

As lurk the demons of eclipse, to seize 
The feeble moon scarco struggling out of darkness t 
Lav. Behold our friend ! 

Enter Maduava carrying MALATf senseless. 

MddJi. Alas ! from danger rescued, has again 

Foar fallen upon theo—who shall bar the gato 
. To shut out adverse destiny ? 

Mak. My friend, 

Where is the dame ? 

.1 fddh. With her wo hither speeded 

Swift from SrUPahata; but when wo heard 
The news the forester imparted to us, 

I missed her suddenly. 

Kdm. and Mak. 0 dame of power, 

Befriend us still; why hast thou disappeared 1 
Maday. and Lav. My MAlatf, I speak to thee, thy friend— 
Priestess, preserve us ; still she is insensible; 

She does not breathe, her heart is still. Alas! 

The sire and daughter are to each other, 

In turn, the instrument of death. 
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Kdm. My dear child! 

Mddh. My love! 

Mak. My friend! 

Kdm. {Looking up.) What welcome drops are these 
That fall from heaven to aid us ? 

Mddh. She revives— 

Long sighs relieve her labouring breast; her heart 
Resumes its pulse; her gentle eye unfolds ; 

And from unconscious stillness that doar face 
Once more expands, as at the dawn of day 
The lotus bares its bosom to the sun. 

{Behind.) Deaf to the king's entreaties, and tko prayora 
Of Nandana, though humbled at his feet, 

Upon the flaming marge, the minister 
By mo has bcon provonted, and recalled 
To life and joy. 

Mddh. and Mak. {Looking up.) Mark, holy damo—from heaven, 
Tho kind mngician pours upon our hearts 
The nectar of her tidings: they surpass 
Tho virtue of tho balmy showor. 

Kdm. Blest news I 

All. Our happiness is now secure. 

Kdm. My child I 
MtU. The priestess! 

{Falls at her feet. Kdmandaki raises and embraces her.) 
Kdm. Restored to life, my child, to lifo restoro 

Your friends, and with your fond embraces, cool 
As lunar rays, reanimate existence 
In thoso who livo for you. 

Mddh. {To Makaranda.) My faithful friend, 

This breathing world may now be well endured. 

Mak, In sooth, it may. 

Maday. and Lav. Dear Mdlatf, confirm 

The happiness wo see, by your embrace. 

Mdl. My dearest friends ! {Embraces them.) 

Kdm. Tell me, my sons, how chanced theso 6trange events 1 
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Mddh. Our past misfortunes were the wrathful work 
KapAlakufidalA’s revenge inspired; 

And that we 'scaped her toils, our thanks are due 
To this propitious and all-powerful friend. 

Kdm. AghornghaAta’s death was then the source 
Of these mischances! 

Ifaday. and Lav. Strango vicissitude ! 

After repeated trials, adverse fate 
In kindness terminates its chequered course. 

• Enter SaudXminL 

Sau. (To Kdmandakl.) Hail, holy dame!—your scholar pays 

you homage. 

Kdm. SaudAmini, most welcome. 

Mddh. and Male. Then wo owe 

Our succour to the priestess: this, hor first 
Disciple—all is clear. 

Kdm. This is well done ; 

And many a life preserved has sanctified thee. 

’Tis long sinco we have mot: dismiss this reverence, 
And lot mo grateful press thco to my bosom. 

(Embraces her.) 

Thou hast deserved the praises of tho world, 

Whoso lofty powers, the harvest of the seed 
By early study sown, are shown by deeds 
That shame tho mightiest masters. * 

Maday. and Lav. Is this SaudAminl ? 

Mdl. It is : by her, 

The friend and pupil of my pious guardian, 

The fierce KapAlakundalA was foiled. 

> She bore me to her dwelling, and there leaving me 

• The expression is rather singular, "exceeding a Bodhitaltua —a pious 
person endowed with miraculous powers, and who is considered as an in¬ 
ferior incarnation of Buddha. It is, however, in harmony with the character 
of Kdmandakl, whose sanctity, and the respectful allusions to the Bauddhat, 
show that the play was composed before their decline. 
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Secure, conveyed the wreath of bakula flowers 
To snatch you from despair. 

Maday. and Lav. She lias, indeed, 

Been scarcely less propitious to us, than our old 
And reverend preceptress. 

Mddh. and Mak. The bright gem 

That grants whatever is desired, demands 

The suppliant's prayer : the dame's assistance came 

All unsolicited. 

Sau. {Apart.) These thanks oppress mo.— 

Respected mistress, from the king I bear 
A letter to the youth—it was inscribed 
With Nandana’s concurrence, and tho assent 
Of Bhrtrivasu. (Gives her a letter.) 

Kdm. (Takes it and reads.) 

“ Unto all bo health— 

“ The king commands—Wo aro well pleased to greet 
“ A son in you, of noble race descended ; 

“ Amongst tho worthiest eminont, and Into 

“ From great calamity redeemed ; and moro, 

“ In love and grace to you, wo do pormit 
“ Your well-loved frieud to wed the youthful maid, 

“ Whom first affection yielded to liis hopes.’' 

You hoar, my son ? 

Mddh. I do, and all I wished, 

Thus hearing, have obtained. 

Mai. Tho lingering dart 

Of fear is now extracted from our hearts. 

Lav. The loves of Mdlati and Mddhava 
Will now no more be thwarted. 

Mak. See, where como 

Our other friends, and faithful Kalahainsa. 

Enter AvaloritA, BuddharakshitA, and Kalahamsa. 
All. (Bowing.) Glory to Kdmandakf, the sage 

Perfector of all aims! Glory to Mddhava, \ 
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The moon that sheds delight on Makaranda ! 

Now Fato propitious smiles. 

Lav. Who does not share 
This general joy? 

Kdm. And that our story, 

Full of strange varied incidents, is closed 
In happiness, deserves congratulation. 

San. And Devarlita and his ancient friend, 

Will see with joy their childron now aro joined 
In that affiance they so long projected. 

' .1 tdl. {Apart .) Hoy—how is this ?• 

Mddh. andAIak. {ToKdmandakl.) IIow sorts the dame’s discourse 
With past events? 

Lav. {Apart to Kdm.) What'« to bo said ? 

Kdm. {To her.) Wo need no longer fear 
The wrath of Nandana, now we obtain 
ITis sister’s aid. {Aloud.) Tis oven as you have heard. 
Whilst yot I taught your fathers, they agreed, 

.That when their children camo to years mature, 

Thoir hands should bo united; and they left 
Saud&minf and mo to take those cares 
. That might secure your union, hoping thus 
To shun tho anger of exalted rank. 

Atdl. {Apart.) What marvellous sccroey I 

Mddh. and Mak. It moves our wonder. 

Yet must the schemes of the illustrious, planned 
For virtuous ends, and prudently conducted, 

Ever enjoy success. 

Kdm. My son, what more remains? 

Tho happiness that was your earliest hope, 

By my devotions, and tho skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 

The king and Nandana approve the suit 
Of your dear friend, and hence no fear prevents 
His union with his love. If yet there be 
A wish ungratiGed, declare it, speak. 
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Jfddh. {Bowing.) My happiness henceforth is perfect: all 
The wish I cherish more, is this; and may 
.Your favour, holy dame, grant it fruition :— 

Still may the virtuous be exempt from error, 

And fast to virtue cling—may monarchy merciful 
And firm in equity, protect the earth— 

May, in duo season, from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend—and may the people, 

Blest in their friends, their kindred, and their children, 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content. 

[Exeunt all. * 
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The preceding drama requires less allowance for any 
peculiarity in national manners than most of the specimens 
of tho Hindu theatre. It offers nothing to offend the most 
fastidious delicacy; and may be comparod in tins respect, 
advantageously, with many of the dramas of modern Europe, 
which treat of the passion that constitutes its subject. 

The manner in which love is hero depictured is worthy of 
observation, as correcting a mistaken notion of tho influence 
which tho passion exercises over tho minds of tho natives of 
at least one portion of Asia. However intonso tho feeling—and 
it is represented as sufficiently powerful to endanger existence— 
it partakes in no respect of tho impetuosity which it has 
pleased tho writers of tho West to attribute to tho people of 
tho East ; 

The hnrbnrous nations, whoiic inhuman lovo 
Is wild dcairo, fiorco an tho suns they fool. 

The fierceness of their suns is a very efficient cause for the 
gentleness of their passions; and tho hardy children of tho 
north find their complicated system of social restraint insuffi¬ 
cient to curb those impulses, which they derive from a less 
enervated frame and a more lofty spirit. 

If, however, tho lovo of the Hindus bo less vehement than 
that of the Goth, Dane, or Norman of uncivilized days, it is 
equally remote from the extravagance of adoration which later i 
times have learnt from those who never taught the lesson—the 
mirrors of Chivalry, who were equally vowed to the service of 
God and the ladies. There is no reason to think their love 
was a whit purer than that of any other people or time; but 
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the fancy was favourable to poetical imagination, and has 
beneficially influenced the manners of modern Europe. The 
heroine of this drama is loved as a woman : she is no goddess 
* in the estimation of her lover; and although her glances may 
inflame, no hint is given that her frowns can kill. At the same 
time, Mddhava’s passion is as metaphysical as need be, and 

Mdliti alone, 

Heard, felt, and seen, pofuwanca every thought. 

Fills every sense, and pants in every voln. 

The passion of Mdlati is equally intenso with that of Juliet; 
but her unconquerable rcservo, oven to the extent of donying her 
utterance to him she loves more than life, is a curious picture 
of the restraint to which the manners of Hiudu women were 
subjected oven whilst they were in onjoyment, as appears 
from the drama, of considerable personal freedom. 

Tho fervour of attachment which unites tho different per¬ 
sonages of tho drama so indissolubly in life and death, is 
crcditablo to the national character. Unless instances of such 
disinterested union had existed, the author could scarcely have 
conceived, much less depictured it. 

Thcro is no great discrimination of character in tho piece, 
nor could it bo well expected, ns tho business is so limited. 

It is not, however, wholly wanting; and Mnkaranda and 
Madnyantikd nro much less mere lovers than Mddhava and 
Mdlatf. Tho cautious, though devoted perseverance of 
KAmandakl is maintained throughout; and the benevolence 
of SaudAminl is well contrasted with the malignity of Eft- » 
p&lakuiid'alA. 

The incidents of the story are varied, and somo of them are 
highly dramatic. They are rather diffusely spread out; but they 
arc all essential to the denouement, the concurrence of all parties 
in the union of tho lovers. 

There is more passion in the thoughts of Bhavabhuti than in 
those of Kalidasa, but less fancy. There are few of the elegant 
similitudes in which the latter is so rich, and there is more that 
is commonplace, and much that is strained and obscure. In 
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none of liis dramas does Bhavabhuti make any attempt at wit, 
and we have no character in either of his three dramas ap¬ 
proaching tho VidtishaJca of cither of the two preceding pieces. 
On tho other baud, lie expatiates more largely in tho descrip¬ 
tion of picturesque scenery and in the representation of human 
emotions, and is perhaps entitled to even a higher place than 
his rival, as a poet. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk MudrA-RAksiiasa is a drama of a very different descrip¬ 
tion from either of the preceding, being wholly of a political 
character, and representing a series of Macliiavolian stratagems, 
influencing public events of considerable importance. Those 
events relate to the history of Ciiandragupta, who is very 
probably indcntifiablo with the Sandrocotlus of the Greeks; and 
the drama therefore, both as a picture of manners and ns a histo¬ 
rical record, possesses no ordinary claims upon our attention. 

The object of the play is to reconcile RAKSHABA, the hostile 
minister of Nanda, the late king of Palibofhra, to the indivi¬ 
duals by whom, or on whose behalf, his sovereign was mur¬ 
dered, tho BrAlimau OhA^akya and the prince Geandraoupta. 
With this viow, ho is rendered, by tho contrivances of 
CiiAriAKYA, an object of suspicion to the prince with whom 
ho lias taken refuge, and is consequently dismissed by him. 
In this deserted condition, ho learns tho imminent danger of a 
dear friend, whom ChAiSakya is about to put to death; and in 
order to effect his liberation, surrenders himself to his enemies. 
They offer him, contrary to his expectations, the rank and 
power of prime minister; and the parties are finally friends. 
It is unnecessary to describe tho plot more fully in this place. 

Simple as is tho subject of tho drama, thcro is no want of 
action in its development. Tho stratagems of ChAnakya are 
varied, numerous, and well connected, and although there is 
occasionally some want of probability in their execution, yet 
they are made to contribute very successfully and ingeniously 
towards the production of their combined result. It must be 
acknowledged, that the political code from which they emanate 
exhibits a morality not a whit superior to that of tho Italian 
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school; hut a remarkable, and in some respects a redeeming 
principle, is the inviolable and devoted fidelity which appears 
as the uniform characteristic of servants, emissaries, and 
friends : a singular feature in the Hindu character which it has 
not yet wholly lost 

The author of the play is called in the preludo ViWchadalla , 
the son of Prithu, entitled Mahdrdja , and grandson of the 
Sdmanta or chief Vatciwaradalta. We are not much tho 
wiser for this information, as wo can scarcely venture to con¬ 
clude—although it is not impossible—that tho Chouhan chief of 
Ajmer, Prithu Bui, who was killed at tho end of the twelfth 
century by tho Mohammedans, is hero intended. There is 
nothing unusual in a prince’s boing an author, or at least a 
reputed ono, and the closing speech of tho drama clearly rcfors 
to tho victorious progress of a foreign foe, whom it may not bo 
unreasonable to connect with tho Ohorian invasion.* 

Tho late Major Wilford has called tho author of tho MuDltA- 
RAksiiasa, Atlanta, and quotes him as declaring that he lived 
on tho banks of tho OodAvaH (As. Pes. vol. v. p. 280). This, how¬ 
ever, must bo an error, as three copies, one of them a Dekhini 
manuscript in tho Tclugu character, havo bocn consulted on 
tho present occasion, and thoy all agree in the statement abovo 
givon. 

Tliorc is a commentary on tho drama by VafeSwara-MUra, 
a MailMla Brdhman, tho son of Gauripati-MUra, who has 
laboured with moro pains than success to give a double inter¬ 
pretation to tho composition, and to present it as a system of 
policy as well as a play. Another commentary by Guhasena 
is said to exist, but it has not boon met with j and the one 
referred to, owing to the commentator’s mystification of obvious 
meanings, and the exceedingly incorrect state of the manu¬ 
script, has proved of no advantage. 

It may not here bo out of place to offer a few observations 

• At the same time it is to be obsorred, that according to the PHthvi 
Rai Idyasa, the father of Prithu, the king of Ajmer, was named Somci- 
ycara, and his grandfather Ananda. 
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on the identification of Chandragupta and Sandrocottus. 
It is the only point on which we can rest with anything like 
confidence in the history of tho Hindus, and is therefore of 
vital importance in all our attempts to reduce the reigns of 
their kings to a rational and consistent chronology. It is well 
worthy, therefore, of careful examination; and it is the more 
deserving of scrutiny, as it has been discredited by rather 
hasty verification and very erroneous details. 

Sir William Jones first discovered tho resemblance of the 
names, and concluded Chandraouita to bo one with Sandro* 
COITUS ( As . lies. vol. iv. p. 11). Ho was, however, imperfectly 
acquainted with his authorities, ns ho cites “a beautiful poem” 
by Somadcva , and a tragedy called tho coronation of Chandra, 
for tho history of this prince. By the first is no doubt intended 
tho largo collection of tales by Somalhurta, tho Vrihat-JCntM, 
in which the story of Nanda’s murder occurs: tho second 
is, in all probability, tho play that follows, and which begins 
after Chandraoupta’s olevntion to the throno. In tho fifth 
volumo of tho Researches tho subject was resumed by tho late 
Colonel Wilford,- and tho story of Chandrac.upta is tlicro 
told at considerable length, and with somo accessions which 
can scarcely bo considered authentic. Ho states also that tho 
Mudrd-Rdksluisa consists of two parts, of which ono may bo 
called the coronation of Chandragupta, and the second his 
reconciliation with IUkshasa, the minister of his father. Tho 
latter is accurately enough described, but it may bo doubted 
whether tho former exists. 

Colonel Wilford was right also in observing that tho story 
is briefly related in tho VisMu-PurdAa and Bhdgavata, and in 
tho Vrihat-Kathd; but when he adds, that it is told also in a 
lexicon called tho Kdmandakl, he hns been led into orror. Tho 
Kdmandaki is a work on Ntii, or Polity, and does not contain 
tho story of Nanda and Chandragupta. The author merely 
alludes to it in an honorific verso, which he addresses to 
CuAtf akya as the founder of political science, the Machiavel 
of India. 
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Tho birth of Nanda and of Chandragupta, and the cir¬ 
cumstances of Nanda’s death, as given in Colonel Wilford's 
account, are not alluded to in tho play, the Mudrd-R&kshasa, 
from which the whole is professedly taken, but they agree 
generally with the Vrihat-Kathd and with popular versions of 
the story. From some of these, perhaps, tho king of Vikatpalli, 
Chmdra-DAsa, may have been derived, but he looks very like 
an amplification of Justin’s account of the youthful adventures 
of Sundrocottus. The proceedings of Chandragupta and 
ChXjSakya upon Nanda’s death correspond tolerably well 
with what we learn from tho drama, but the manner in which 
tho catastrophe is brought about (p. 268), is strangely misrepre¬ 
sented. Tho account was no doubt compiled for tho translator 
by his partclit, and it is, therefore, but indifforont authority. 

It does not appear that Colonel Wilford had investigated tho 
drama himself, oven when ho published his second account of 
the story of Chandragupta (As. Res. vol. ix. p. 93), for ho con. 
tinucs to quote tho Mudrd-Rdks/iasa for various matters which 
it docs not contain. Of thoso, tho adventures of tho king of 
Vikatpalli, and the employment of tho Grcok troops, aro alono 
of any consequonco, as they would mislead us into a supposi¬ 
tion, that a much groater resemblance exists between tho 
Grecian and Hindu histories than is actually tho case. 

Discarding, therefore, theso accounts, and laying asido tho 
marvellous part of tho story, I shall endeavour, from the VisMu 
and Jiluigarata-Purdnus, from a popular version of tho narrative 
as it runs in tho south of India, from the Vrihat-Kathd* and 
from tho play, to give what appear to be tho genuine cir¬ 
cumstances of Chandragupta’s elevation to the throne of 
Palilolhra. 

A race of kings denominated tiattundgas, from 6'isundga, the 
first of tho dynasty, reigned in Magadhd , or Rehar: their 

* For the gratification of thoso who may wish to sco tho story jib it 
occurs in those original sources, translations arc subjoined ; and it is rather 
important to add, that in no other Purina has the story been found, 
although most of tho principal works of this class have been carefully 
examined. 
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capital was Pdtaiiputra, and the last of them, was named 
Nanda or MahApadma-Nanda. Ho was the son of a woman 
of the Siidra caste, and was hence, agreeably to Hindu law, 
regarded as a Siulra himself. He was a powerful and ambi¬ 
tious prince, but cruel and avaricious, by which dofects, as 
well as by his inferiority of birth, he probably provoked the 
animosity of the BriUimans. He had by one wife eight sons, 
who, with their father, were known as the nine Nandas ; and, 
according to the popular tradition, he had by a wifo of low 
extraction, called Murd, another son named Chandraoupta. 
This last circumstance is not stated in the Purdnas nor Vrihai - 
Kathd , and rests therefore on rather questionable authority; at 
the same time, it is very generally assorted, and is corroborated 
by the name Mauryu, one of OhaN dragupta'8 denominations, 
which is explained by the commentator on the VishAu-Purd&a 
to bo a patronymic formativo, signifying tho son of Murd. It 
also appeals from tho play, that Chandragupta was a mem¬ 
ber of tho same family as Nanda, although it is not thcro 
stated that he was Nanda'S son. 

But whatever might have been tho origin of this prince, it 
is very likely that ho was made tho instrument of tho in¬ 
subordination of the Brfihmans, who, having effected the 
destruction of Nanda and his sons, raised Chandragupta, 
whilst yet a youth, to tho throno. In this they were aided by 
a princo from the north of India, to whom they promised an 
accession of territory as tho price of his alliance. Tho execution 
of the treaty was evaded, very possibly by his assassination; 
and to revenge his father’s murder, his son led a mingled host 
against Magadhd, containing amongst other troops, Yavanas, 
whom we may be permitted to consider as Greeks. The storm 
was averted, however, by jealousies and quarrels amongst the 
confederates. The army dispersed, and Malayaketu, the. 
invader, returned baffled and humbled to his own country. 
Chandragupta reigned twenty-four years, and left the king¬ 
dom to his son. We have now to see how far the classical 
writers agree with these details. 
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The name is an obvious coincidence. Sandrocollus and 
Chandragupta can scarcely be considered different appella¬ 
tions. But the similarity is no doubt still closer. Athenians, 
as first noticed by Wilford {As. Res. vol. v. p. 262), and subse¬ 
quently by Schlegel (Indischc Bibliothek), writes the name, San- 
drakoptus, and its other form, although more common, is very 
possibly a mere error of the transcriber. As to the Andracotlus 
of Plutarch, the difference is more apparent than real, the initial 
sibilant being often dropped in Greek proper names. 

This name is, however, not the only coincidence in denomi¬ 
nation that may be traced. Wo find in the play that Chandra- 
(juita is ofton called Chandra simply, or the moon, of which 
Chandramas is a synonymo; and accordingly, wo find in Dio¬ 
dorus Siculus, the king of the Oangarida, whoso power alarms 
the Macedonian, is there named Xandrames. The Aggramcn 
of Quintus Curtius is merely a bluudoring perversion of this 
appellation. 

There nro other names of tho prince, the sense of which, 
though not their sound, may bo discovered in classical writers. 
These nro Vrishala , and perhaps Muunja. Tho first unques¬ 
tionably implies a man of the fourth or servile caste; tho Irttter 
is 6aid by Wilford to bo explained in tho Jdli-Vivcka the 
offspring of a barber and a &idra woman, or of a barber and a 
female slavo {As. Res. vol. v. p. 285). It is most usually stated, 
however, to mean tho offspring of Mnrd, as already observed, 
and tho word does not occur in any of tho vocabularies in the 
sense attached to it by Col. Wilford.* It is sufficient, how- 

• Colonel Tod considers Maurya a probablo interpolation for Mori, a 
branch of the Pramdru tribe of Rajputs, who in the eighth century occupied 
Chitoro. Ho observes, also, that Chandragupta in tho Puniniu is made a 
descendant of SeJiemag of the Takthak tribe, of which last no other men¬ 
tion has beoti found, whilst instead of Schema*/ the word is Siiandga ; and 
with respect to the fact of the princes belonging to tho Pramdra tribe, no 
authority is cited. Colonel Tod, like tho Into Col. Wilford, is sparing of 
those specific references, which in all debateablo pointa are indispensable. 
-See Transactions Royal A sialic Society, vol. i. p. 211. Also Account of 
Rdjatlhdn, p. 53. 
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over, to observo, that the term Vrishala, and frequent expres¬ 
sions in the drama, establish the inferior origin of Chandra- 
GUPTA, a circumstance which is stated of the king of the 
Oangaridce at the time of Alexander's invasion by Diodorus 
Siculus, Quintus Curtius, and Plutarch. 

According to the two former of these writers, Xandranus or 
Chandramas was contemporary with Alexander. They add, 
that ho was the son of the queen by an intrigue with a barber, 
and that his father, being raised to honour and the king’s 
favour, compassed his bonofactor’s death, by which ho paved 
the way for the sovereignty of his own son, the ruling prince. 
We have no indication of these events in the Hindu writers, 
and C/HANDRAOUPTA, as has been noticed, is usually regarded 
as the son of Nanda, or at least a relative. It may be 
observed that his predecessors wore SiUlrat, and the character 
given to MaiUpadma-Nanda in the VisMu-Purdna, agrees 
well enough with the general tenour of the classical accounts; 
ns to his being of low origin and estimation, although an active 
and powerful prince. If Nanda bo the monarch alluded to, 
there has been some error in the name; but, in either case, 
wo havo a general coincidence in the private history of the 
monarch of the QungarUUc , ns related by tlio writers of the 
oast or west. 

If the monarch of Boliar at the time of Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion was Nanda, it is then possiblo that Chandragupta, 
whilst seeking, as the Hindus declare, the support of foreign 
powers to tko north and north-west of India, may have visited 
Alexander, os asserted by Plutarch and Justin. Wo cannot, 
however, attach any credit to the marvellous part of the story 
as told by the latter; nor can we conceive that a mere adven¬ 
turer, as he makes Sandrocoptus to havo been, should have 
rendered himself master of a mighty kingdom, in so brief an 
interval as that between Seleucus and Alexander, and by the 
aid of vagabonds and banditti alone. ‘ 

Although, therefore, the classical writers had gleaned some 
knowledge of ChandRAGUPTA’s early history, it is very 
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evident that their information was but partially correct, and 
that they have confounded names, whilst they have ex¬ 
aggerated some circumstances and misrepresented others. 
These defects, however, are very venial, considering the im¬ 
perfect communication that must have subsisted between the 
Greeks and Hindus, oven at the period of Alexander’s inva¬ 
sion, and the interval that elapsed before the accounts we now 
possess were written. These considerations rather enhance 
tho value of both sets of our materials. It is more wonderful 
that so much of what appears to be tho truth should have been 
preserved, than that tho stories should not conform in every 
particular. 

Howover questionable may be the contemporary existence 
of Alexander and Sandrocoptus, there is no reason to doubt 
that tho latter reigned in tho timo of Soloucus Nicator, as 
Strabo and Arrian cite the repeated declarations of Mcgas- 
theneg, that ho had often visited tho Indian prince. Seleucus 
is said to have relinquished to him somo territories beyond the 
Indus, and to have formed a matrimonial alliance with him. 
Wo have no trace of this in the Hindu writers, but it is not at 
all improbable. Before the Christian ora the Hindus wero 
probably not scrupulous about whom they married; and even 
in modern days, their princesses have becomo tho wives of 
Mohammedan sovereigns. Chandraoupta, howover, had no 
right to be nice with respect to tho condition of his wife; and 
in whichever way the alliance was affected, it was feasible 
enough, whilst it was a very obvious piece of policy in CllAN- 
DRAOUPTA, as calculated to give greater security to his empire 
and stability to his reign. The failure of Seleucus in his 
attempt to extend his power in India, and his relinquishment of 
territory, may possibly be connected with the discomfiture and 
retreat of ^Ialayaketu, as narrated in the drama, although 
it may be reasonably doubted whether the Syrian monarch 
and the king of Magadhd ever came into actual collision. It 
is very unlikely that the former ever included any part of tho 
Punjab within his dominions; and at any rate it may be ques- 
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tioned, whether Chandragupta or his posterity long retaiucd, 
if they ever held possession of the north-western provinces, as 
thcro is no conjecturing any resemblance between the names of 
the Maurya princes (As. Res. vol. ix. table) and the Amiirochatti 
and Sophagasenas, who reinforced the armies of Antigonus, the 
son of Seleucus, and of Antigonus the Great, with those 
olephants that were so highly prized by the successors of 
Alexander (Wilford,y/$. Res. vol. v. p. 286, and Schlegel, Indisehe 
Eibliothek ), although, as shown by Schlegel, tho names are 
undoubtedly Sanskrit and Hindu. 

' All the classical writers agree in representing Sandrncopitis as 
king of tho nations which were situated along tho Ganges,- 
which were tho Oangarida and Pram —called, however, in¬ 
differently, but no doubt inaccurately, Qargaridce, Oandarida, 
and Qandarii, and Prosit, Panhmii, and Tabresii. The first 
name was probably of Greek origin, oxpressing, as Radons 
and Cellaring justly observe, tho situation of tho nations in 
tho neighbourhood of tho Ganges; but in truth there was a 
nation called the Qandhari or Oandarida! west of tho Indus, 
whom the classical authors often confound with the Gangetk 
nations, as has been shown in another place {At. Res, vol. xv.) 
The' other appellation, which is most correctly Prasii, is re¬ 
ferable to a Hindu original, and is a close approximation to 
Prdchl, tho eastern .country, or Prdchyas, the people of tho east, 
in which division of Rluratao-Khat&a, or Indio, MilhilA , the 
country opposite to Rthar , and Magadlia, or South Re/tar, 
aro included by Hindu geographers. Both Greek and Hindu 
accounts aro therefore agreed as to the general position of the 
people over whom Ciianduaguita reigned. 

Finally, the classical authors concur in making Palibothra , 
a city on the Ganges, the capital of Sandroeoplus. Strabo, 
on the authority of Mcgasthenes, states that Palibothra is 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and another river, the 
name of which he does not mention. Arrian, possibly on the 
same authority, calls that river the Erranoboas, which is a 
synonyme of the Sons. In the drama, one of tho characters 
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describes tlie trampling down of the banks of the Scene, as the 
army approaches to Pdfalipulra; and Pdfaliputra, also called 
Kusutnapura, is the capital of Chandragupta. There is little 
question that Pdfalipulra and Pulibolhra are the same, and in 
the uniform estimation of the Hindus, the former is the same 
Math Patna. The alterations in the course of the rivers of 
India, and the small comparative extent to which the city has 
sfunmk in modern times, will sufficiently explain why Patna is 
not at the confluence of the Ganges and the Sons; and the only 
argument) then, against the identity of the position, is the 
enumeration of the Prranoboas and the Sone as distinct rivers 
by Arrian and Pliny: but their nomenclature is unaccompanied 
by any description, and it was very easy to mistake synonymca 
for distinct appellations. Idjamahal, as proposed by Wilford, 
and Mdgalpur, as maintained by Franklin, are both utterly 
\untenable, and the further inquiries of the former had satisfied 
him of the error of his hypothesis. His death prevented the 
publication of an interesting paper by him on the site of 
Palibothra, in which ho had come over to tho prevailing 
opinion, and shown it to have been situated in tho vicinity of 
Patna.* 

It thus appears that tho Greek and Hindu writers concur in 
tho name, in tho private history, in the political elevation, and in 
the nation and capital of an Indian king, nearly, if not 
exactly contemporary with Alexander, to a degree of approxi¬ 
mation that cannot possibly bo tho work of accident; and it 
may be reasonably concluded, therefore, that tho era of the 
events described in tho following drama is determined with as 
much precision as that of any other remote historical fact. 

• "Asiatic Researches,’’ vol. xiv. p. 3S0. 
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l. 

PAURitilK ACCOUNTS OF CHANDItAGUPTA. 

The son of Mahdnandin, born of a Sudra woman, a powerful 
prmco named Mahdpadma, shall put an end to the Kthaltriya 
rule, and from his time the kings will bo mostly fitidras void of 
piety. He will bring tho earth under one umbrella, his rule 
being irrosistible, and ho will roign like another Mdryava. Ho 
will have eight sons, Suindlya and others, who will bo kings 
of the earth for ono hundred years. A BrAhman will dostroy 
these nine Na/idas, and after their disappearance the Maury as 
will reign in tho Kali age. That BrAhman will inaugurate 
Chandkagltta as king.—(Bhdyuvata-Purdila, 12th Skwulha.) 

Mahdnandin will bo tho last of tho ton Suisundya princes, 
whoso joint reigns will be three hundred and sixty-two years. 
The son of Mahdnandin or Nanda, named Mahdpadma, will bo 
born from a &ddra mother. Ho will bo avaricious, and like 
another Parahirdma, will end tho Kshallriya race, as from him 
forwards tho kings will be all Sildras. He, Mahdpadma, null 
bring tho whole earth under ono umbrella, his rule being irro¬ 
sistible. Ho will havo eight sons, Sumdlya and others who 
after him will govern the world. IIo, and these sons, will reign 
for a period of one hundred years, until Kautilya, a BrAhman, 
shall destroy the nine Nandas. 

After their destruction the ifaurycis will possess tho earth, 
Kaudlya inaugurating Chandragupta in tho kingdom.— 
VisMu-Purdda. 

The comment explains Maurya thus;—so named from 
Chandragupta, tho first, who derived this name from his 
mother Murd, one of the wives of Nanda. 
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2 . 

STORY OF NANDA, AS RELATED BY VARAIVCHI 
IN THE vAiIIAT-KATIIA. 

I now returned from my sojourn in the snowy mountains, 
where by the favour of Siva I had acquired the P&Ainiya gram¬ 
mar. This 1 communicated to my preceptor Varsha, as the 
fruit of my penance; and as he wished to learn a new system, 
I instructed him in that revealed by Swdmi-Kumdm. Vyddi and 
Indradaila then applied to Vdraha for like instructions, but he 
desired them first to bring him a very considerable present. 
As they were wholly unable to raise tho sum, they proposed 
applying for it to tho king, and requested me to accompany 
them to Ilia camp, which was at that time at Ayodhyd; I con¬ 
sented, and we set off. 

When wo arrived at tho encampment wo found ovorybody 
in distress, Nanda being just dead. Indradaila , who was 
skilled in magic, said : “ This event need not disconcert us : I 
will transfuse my vitality into the lifeless body of the king. 
Do you, Vararuchi, then solicit the monoy : I will grant it, and 
then resume my own person, of which do you, Vyddi, take 
eharge till the spirit returns." This was assented to, nnd our 
companion accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 

Story of Yogananda. 

The revival of Nanda caused universal rejoicing. The 
minister Sakatdla nlono suspected something extraordinary in 
the resuscitation. As the heir to the throne, however, was 
yet a child, ho was well content that no change should take 
place, and determined to keep his new master in the royal 
station. He immediately, therefore, issued orders that search 
should be made for all the dead bodies in the vicinage, and 
that they should forthwith be committed to the flames. In 
pursuance of this edict the guards came upon the deserted 
carcase of Indradaila, and burning it as directed, our old 
associate was compelled to take up his abode permanently in 
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the tenement which he had purposed to occupy but for a season. 
He was by no means pleased with the change, and in private 
lamented it with us, being in fact degraded by his elevatiou, 
having relinquished the exalted rank of a Brdhman for the 
inferior condition of a Siidra. 

VydSi having received the sum destined for our master, took 
leave of his companion Indradalia, whom we shall henceforth 
call Yogananda. Before his departure, however, he recom¬ 
mended to tho latter to get rid of Sakat'dia, the minister, wlto 
had ponetrated his secret, and who would, no doubt, raise tho 
prince Ciiandragupta to tho throne as soon as he had attained 
to years of discretion. It would be better, therefore, to anti¬ 
cipate him, and ns preparatory to that measure, to make me 
Vararuchi, his minister. VydSi then left us, and in com¬ 
pliance with his counsol I became tho confidential minister of 
Yogananda. 

A charge was now made against &aka(ula, of having, under 
pretence of getting rid of dead carcases, burned a Brdhman 
alivo; and on this plea he was cast into a dry well with all 
his sons. A plato of parched pulse and a pitcher of water 
were lot down daily for their susteunneo, just sufficient for one 
person. Tho father, therefore, recommended to tho brothers, 
to agreo amongst tliemsolvcs which should survive to revenge 
them all, and relinquishing tho food to him, resign themselves 
to die. They instantly acknowledged their avenger in him, 
and with stern fortitudo refusing to share in the daily pittance, 
one by ono expired. 

After some time Yogananda, intoxicated like other mortals 
with prosperity, bccamo despotic and unjust. I found my 
situation therefore most irksome, ns it exposed me to a tyrant’s 
caprice, and rendered mo responsible for acts which I con¬ 
demned. I therefore sought to secure myself a participator in 
the burthen, and prevailed upon Yogananda to release &aka(dla 
from his captivity, and reinstate him in his authority. He 
therefore once again became the minister of the king. 

It was not long before I incurred the displeasure of Yoga- 
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nanda, so that ho resolved to put mo to death. Sakattla, 
who was rejoiced to have this opportunity of winning me over 
to his cause, apprised me of my danger, and helped roe to 
evade it by keeping me concealed in his palace. Whilst thus 
retired, tho son of the king, Hiraifyagupla, lost his senses, and 
Yogananda now lamented my absence. His regret moved 
Sakafdla to acknowledge that I was living, and I was once more 
received into favour. I effected tho cure of tho prince, but 
received news that disgusted mo with tho world, and induced 
mo to resign ray station and retire into tho forests. My dis¬ 
appearance had led to a general belief that I had been privately 
put to death. Tins report reached my family. Upakoid, my 
wife, burned herself, and my mother died broken-hearted. 

Inspired with tho profoundest grief, and more than ever 
sensible of tho transitory duration of human happiness, I 
repaired to tho shades of solitude and tho silence of meditation. 
After living for a considerable period in my hormitago, tho 
death of Yogananda was thus related to mo by a BrAhmnn, 
who was travelling from Ayodhyd and lmd rested at my cell. 

&dxt(ala, brooding on his plan of revenge, observed ono day 
a BrAhman of mean appearance digging in a meadow, and asked 
him what he was doing there. ChaiSakya, the BrAhman, re¬ 
plied : “ I am rootiug out this grass which has huVt my foot.” 
Tho reply struck tho minister as indicative of a character which 
would contribute to his designs, and he engaged him by tho 
promise of a largo reward and high honours to come and pre¬ 
side at tho SrdddlM, which was to bo celebrated next new moon 
at the palace. ChA&akya arrived, anticipating tho most re¬ 
spectful treatment; but Yogananda had been previously per¬ 
suaded by 3uJca(dla to assign precedence to another BrAhman, 
Subandhu, so that when CuaNAKya came to take his place he 
was thrust from it with contumely. Burning with rage, he 
threatened the king before all the court, and denounced his 
death within seven days. Nanda ordered him to be turned 
out of the palace. &aka(ila received him into his house, and 
persuading CuiJsAKYA that he was wholly innocent of being 
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instrumental to his ignominious treatment, contributed to en¬ 
courage and inflame his indignation. ChAnakya thus pro¬ 
tected, practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which on the seventh day Nanda was deprived of life. 
&aka(dla, on the father's death, effected the destruction of 
Iliradyagupta, his son, and raised Chandragupta, the son of 
the gonuiuo Nanda, to the throne. Ch/^akya became the 
prince's minister; and SakaUdla, having attained the only object 
of his existence, retired to end his days in the woods. 


3. 

STORY OP NANDA AND CHANDRAGUPTA. 

DY A PAtfrilT OP THE DHKHIN. 

(From a Manuscript in the collection of the late Col. Mackenzie, 
Sanskrit, Telinga character.) 

After invoking the bonodiction of Gadeia, the writer pro¬ 
ceeds : In tho raco of Bharddivdja, and the family of the 
horeditary councillors of the B/iosala priuces, was born tho 
illustrious and ablo minister Jihdvdji. Ho was succeeded by 
his son Qangddhara, surnamed Adhicaryu (a priest of tho Yajur- 
Vida), who continued to onjoy tho confidence of tho king, and 
was equal to Vrihnspali in understanding. 

liy his wifo KrishUmbikd, Qangddhara had two sons, who 
wero both employed by the lidjd, Sdhuji, tho son of tho pre¬ 
ceding prince. Tho favour of tho lidjd enabled these ministers 
to grant liberal endowments to pious and learned Brdhmans. 

• The elder of the two, Nrisimha, after a life passed in prayer 
and sacred rites, proceeded to the world of JJrahmd, leaving 
throe sons. 

Of these, tho elder was Ananda-Iidja-Adhtcaryu. Ho was 
noted for his steadiness and sagacity from his childhood, and 
in adult years deserved the confidence of his prince, Sdhuji. 
He was profoundly versed in the Vedas, a liberal benefactor of 
the Brdhmans, and a skilful director of religious rites. 

Upon his death and that of the youngest brother, the sur- 
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vivor, Tryambaka-Adhwaryu succeeded to the reputation of his 
ancestors, and cherished his nephews as his own children. 

Accompanied by his mother he proceeded to the shores of 
the Ganges, and by his ablutions in the holy stream liberated 
his ancestors from the ocean of future existence. 

He was solicited by Sdhu, the king, to assume the burthen 
of the state, but regarding it incompatible with his religious 
duties, he was unwilling to assent. In consideration of his 
wisdom and knowledge he was highly venerated by the Rdjd, 
and presented with valuable gifts, which he dedicated to pious 
rites or distributed to the Brdhmans. Having on a particular 
occasion been lavish of expenditure, in order to gratify his 
sovereign, he contracted heavy debts, and as tho prince de¬ 
layed thoir liquidation, ho was obliged to withdraw to seek tho 
means of discharging thorn. On his return ho was received by 
Sdhu and his nobles with high honours, and tho prince, by the 
homage paid to him, obtained identification (after death) with 
Tydgtto, a glory of difficult attainment to Yaydli, Nata, 
Mdndhdtri, and other kings. 

The brothor of the prince, Sarabluiji, then governed the king¬ 
dom and promoted the happiness of all entrusted to his care by 
Sdhu, for tho protection of piety, and rendering tho people 
happy by his excellent qualities: tho chief of the BrdJmans 
was treated by him with increased vonoration. 

The land of Chola is supplied at will by tho waters of tho 
Kdveri, maintained by the abundant showers poured down 
constantly by India; and in this land did the illustrious Sara- 
bhuji long exercise undisturbed dominion and promote tho hap¬ 
piness of his people. 

Having performed with tho aid of his reverend minister tho 
late rite to his brother, he liberally delivered Ti'yambaka from 
the ocean of debt, and presented him with lands on the bank 
of tho Kdveri (the Sahyagirijd), for the preservation of tho 
observances enjoined by religion and law. 

And he diffused a knowledge of virtue by means of the 
Tantra of the son of the foe of Kdma (Kdrttikeya ), as com- 
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municated by Brahmd to Ndrada to relieve his distress, and 
whatever learned man takes up his residence on the hill of 
Sudmin, and worships Skanda with faith, will undoubtedly 
obtain divine wisdom. 

Thus, on the mountain of Sicdmin, enjoying the favour of 
Girlsa, does Tryamlaka reside with uninterrupted prosperity, 
surrounded by his kinsmen, and sons, and grandsons, and 
Brdhmans learned in the Vedas, engaged in the performance of 
the holy rites and tho worship of lswara. May ho livo a thou¬ 
sand years I 

An object of his unbounded benevolence, and one to bo 
included in thoso cherished by his bounties, having worshipped 
the lord of Sri (VishiUi), and acquitted himself of his debt to 
tho Gods and Manes, is rewarded by having it in his power to 
bo respectfully obediont to his (Tryambakdft) commands. This 
individual, named bhunQhi, tho son of tho cxcellont Pa Ad it 
LdksJniuida, of tho family of Vydsa, had in his possession, and 
expounded, tho now and wonderful drama entitled tho Mudrd- 
lldhhusa , and in ordor to convoy a cloar notion of bis drama, 
tho composition of ViidkJut-DaUu, ho relates as an introduction 
the following particulars of the story. 

Story of Nanda and Chandragupta. 

According to tho Purdiias, the Kshattriya sovereignty was 
to cense with Nanda. In tho beginning of the Kali ago tho 
Nandas were kings so named. 

Amongst them SarvAkthasiddhi was celebrated for his 
valour; ho was monarch of tho earth, and his troops wero nine 
score and ono hundred. Vaklrandsa and others wero his 
hereditary ministers, but amongst them the most famous was 
tho BrAhman, RAkshasa. 

He was skilled in government aud policy, and tho six 
attributes of princes; was eminent for piety and prowess, 
and was highly respected by Nanda. Tho king had two 
wives, of whom Sunandd was the elder—tho other was of 
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&udra extraction ; she was the favourite of the king, of great 
beauty and amiable character—her name was MurA. On one 
occasion the king, in the company of his wives, administered 
the rites of hospitality to a venerable ascetic, and after 
washing his feet, sprinkled tho queen’s with the water; nine 
drops fell upon tho forehead of tho elder, and ono on MurA. 
This she received with reverence, and tho BrAhman was much 
pleased with her deportment. 

Murd accordingly was delivered of ono son, of most excellent 
qualities, who was named Maury a. Sunandd was delivered of 
a lump of flesh. 

This RAkshasa divided it into nine portions, which ho put 
into a vc68el of oil, and carefully watched. 

By his cares nino infants were in timo evolved, who wero 
brought up by RAkshasa, and called tho nine Nandas after 
their progenitor. 

The king when ho grow old retired from the affairs of state, 
consigning his kingdom to these nino sons, and appointing 
Maurya to tho command of tho army. 

Maurya had a hundred sons, of whom Chandkagupta was 
the best, and they surpassed tho Wandas in merit. 

Tho Nundas, being therefore filled with envy, conspired 
against his life, and inviting him and his sons into a private 
chamber put them to death. 

At this time the IidjA of Simhald sent to tho court of tho 
Na)idas a lion of wax in n cago, so well mado that it seemed 
to be alivo. And he added this message, “If any ono of your 
courtiers can mako this fierce animal run without opening tho 
cage, I shall acknowledge him to bo a man of talent.” 

The dulness of tho Nandas prevented their understanding 
tho purport of the messago; but Chandkagupta, in whom 
some little breath yet remained, offered, if they would spare 
his life, to undertake the task, and this being allowed, he 
mado an iron rod red-hot, and thrusting it into the figure, the 
wax soon ran, and the lion disappeared. 

Although they desired his death, Chandragupta was taken 
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by the Nandas from the pit into which he had been cast, and 
continued to live in affluence. He was gifted with all the 
marks of royalty: his arms reached to his knees; he was 
affable, liberal, and brave; but these deserts only increased the 
animosity of tho Nandas, and they waited for an opportunity 
of compassing his death. 

Upon one occasion CHANDRAQUPTA observed a BrAhman of 
such irascible temperament that ho toro up violently a tuft of 
kuia grass, because a blade of it had pierced his foot: on 
which he approached him, and placed himself undor his pro¬ 
tection, through fear of incurring the BrAhman's resentment. 

This BrAhman was named VishAugupta, and was deeply read 
in the scienco of government taught by Uiantu (Saturn), and 
in astronomy: his father, a teacher of ntti, or polity, was 
named ChaAaka, and hence tho son is called ChMakya. 

He became tho great friend of Ciiandraoupta, who related 
to him all he had suffered from the Nandas. 

On which CiiAiSakya promised him tho throne of the Nandas; 
and being hungry, entered the dinnor-chambcr, where ho 
soated himsolf on tho seat of honour. 

The Nandas, their understanding being bewildered by fate, 
regarded him as some wild scholar of no value, and ordored 
him to bo thrust from his seat. The ministers in vain protested 
against the act; tho princes forcibly dragged CiiAnakya, 
furious with rage, from his seat. 

Then, standing in tho centre of tho hall, ChAnakya, blind 
with indignation, loosened the lock of hair on the top of his 
head, and thus vowed tho destruction of tho royal race 
“Until I have exterminated these haughty and ignorant 
Nandas, who have not known my worth, I will not again tie 
up these hairs." 

Having thus spoken, he withdrew, and indignantly quitted 
the city ; and the Nandas, whom fortune had deserted, made 
no attempt to pacify him. 

Chandragupta being no longer afraid of his own danger, 
quitted the city and repaired to ChAnakya; and the BrAhman 

vol. n. • k 
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Kautihja, possessed of the prince, resorted to crooked expe¬ 
dients for the destruction of tho Naixdas. 

With this view he sent a friend, Indraiarman, disguised as a 
Kshapatiaka, as his emissary, to deceive RAkshasa and the 
rest, whilst on the other hand lie excited the powerful Parva- 
lendra to march with a Mlechchha force against Kusumapura, 
promising him half the kingdom. 

The Nundas prepared to encounter the enemy, relying on 
tho valour of RAkshasa. He exerted all his prowess, but in 
vain; and finding it impossible to overcome tho hostile force 
by open arms, attempted to get rid of Maurya by stratagem; 
but in the meantime all the Nandas perished liko moths in 
the flame of ChA^akva’s revenge, supported by tho troops of 
Parvatendra. 

RAkshasa, being worn in body and mind, and having lost 
his troops and exhausted his treasures, now saw that the city 
could no longer be defended; ho therefore offocted tho secret 
retreat of the old king, SarvArthasiddiii, with such of tho 
citizens as were attached to tho causo of tho Nandas, and then 
delivered tho capital to the enemy, affecting to bo won to tho 
causo of Chandragupta. 

He proparod by magio art a poisoned maid, for the destruc¬ 
tion of that prince, but Kaufilya dotoctcd the fraud, and 
diverting it to Pai'vaieia, caused his doath; and having con¬ 
trived that information of his share in the murder of the 
monarch should be communicated to his son, Malayakctu, 
ho filled the young prince with alarm for his own safety, and 
occasioned his flight from the camp. 

Kautilya, though master of the capital, yet knowing it con¬ 
tained many friends of Nakda, hesitated to take possession of 
it; and RAkshasa, taking advantage of the delay, contrived, 
with Ddruvarman and others, machines and various expedients, 
to destroy Chandragupta upon his entiy; but Kautilya dis¬ 
covered and frustrated all his schemos. 

He persuaded the brother of Parvatehcara, Vairodhaka, to 
suspend his departure, affirming with solemu asseverations, that 
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RAkshasa, seeking to destroy the friends of Chandragopta, 
liad designed tlie poisoned maid for the mountain monarch. 
Thus lie concealed his own participation in the act; and the 
crafty knave deceived the prince, by promising him that 
moiety of the kingdom which had been promised to his 
brother. 

SarvArthasiddhi retired to the woods to pass his days in 
penance, but the cruel Kautilya soon found means to shorten 
his existence. 

When RAkshasa heard of the death of the old king, ho was 
much grieved, and went to Malayakrtu and roused him to 
revenge his father’s death, lie assured him that the people of 
the city were mostly inimical to Chandraoupta, and that he 
had many friends in the capital roady to co-operate in the 
downfall of the prince and his detestod minister. He promised 
to exhaust all his own energies in the cause, and confidently 
anticipated Mulayakdu's becoming master of the kingdom, now 
loft without a legitimate lord. Having thus excited the ardour 
of the prince, and forcmoRt himself in the contest, RAkshasa 
marched against Maurya with an army of Aflechchhas or 
barbarians. 

This is the preliminary courso of the story—the poet will 
now express the subject of the drama. It begins with an 
equivoque upon the words Kruragraha, in tho dialogue of the 
prelude. This onds tho introduction. 


4 . 

EXTRACTS FROM CLASSICAL WRITERS RELATING 
TO THE HISTORY OF SANDRACOTTUS. 

He (Alexander) had learned from Pliigmus that beyond the 
Indus was a vast desert of twelve days’ journey, and at tho 
farthest borders thereof ran tho Ganges. Beyond this river 
dwell the Tabresians, and the Qandarita, whose king’s name 
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was Xandrames, who had an army of 20,000 horse, 200,000 
foot, 2000 chariots and 4000 elephants. The king could not 
believe this to be true, and sent for Porus, and inquired of him 
whether it was so or not. He told him all was certainly true, 
but that the present king of the QandariUe was but of a mean 
and obscure extraction, accounted to be a barber’s son; for his 
father being a very handsome man, the queen fell in love with 
him, and murdered her husband, and so the kingdom devolved 
upon the present king.— Diodorus Sicidus. 

At the confluence of the Ganges and another river is situated 
Palibothra: it is the capital of the Prasii, a people superior to 
others. The king, besides his birth-name and his appellation 
from the city, is also named Sandracottus. Mtgasthmes was 
sent to him. 

Megasthenes relates that he visited the camp of Sandracottus, 
in which 400,000 pooplo were assembled. 

Seleucus Nicator relinquished the country beyond tho Indus 
to Sandracottus, receiving in its stead fifty elephant*, and 
contracting an alliance with that prince (contracts cum eo 
affinitate).— Strabo. 

Phegtlas informed him, that eleven days from the river tho 
road lay ovor vast deserts to tho Ganges, tho largest stream in 
India, tho opposite bank of which the Gangarid<e and Par- 
rhasii inhabited. Their king was named Aggramen, who could 
bring into the field 20,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 2000 
chariot* and 3000 elephant*. As these things appeared 
incrediblo to tho king, he reforred to Porus, who confirmed 
what he heard. He added, however, that the king was not 
only of low, but of extremely base origin, for his father was a 
barber, whose personal merits recommended him to the queen. 
Being introduced by her to the king then reigning, he contrived 
his death, and under pretence of acting as guardian to his sons, 
got them into his power and put them to death. After their 
extermination he begot the son who was now king, and who, 
more worthy of his father’s condition than his own, was odious 
and contemptible to his subjects.— Quintus Curtius. 
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Megasthenes tells us lie was at the court of Sandracotlus. 

The capital city of India is Palcmbothra, on the confines of 
the Prasii, where is the confluence of the two great rivers, 
Erranoboas and Ganges. The first is inferior only to the Indus 
and Ganges. 

Megasthenes assures us he frequently visited Sandracotlus, king 
of India.— Arrian. 

Sandracotlus was the author of the liberty of India after 
Alexander’s retreat, but soon converted tho name of liberty 
into servitude after his success, subjecting those whom ho 
rescued from foreign dominion to his own authority. This 
prince was of humble origin, but was called to royalty by the 
power of the gods; for, having offended Alexander by his 
impertinent language, ho was ordered to bo put to death, and 
escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his journey, ho laid 
down to rest, when a lion of large sizo enmo and lickod off 
tho perspiration with his tonguo, rotiring without doing him 
any harm. The prodigy inspired him with ambitious hopes, 
and collecting bands of robbers, ho roused tho Indians to 
ronow tho empire. In tho wars which he waged with the 
captains of Alexander, ho was distinguished in tho van, 
mounted on an elephant of great size and strength. Having 
thus acquired power, Sandracotlus reigned at tho same time 
that Seleucus laid the foundation of his dominion; and Seleucus 
entered into a treaty with him, and settling affaire on the 
side of India, directed his inarch against Antigonus.— Justin 
15—4. 

Tho kings of tho Gandarites and Prasians were said to be 
waiting for them there (on the Ganges) with 80,000 horse, 
200,000 foot, 8000 chariots and 6000 elephants. Nor is this 
number at all magnified, for Androcotlus, who reigned not 
long after, made Seleucus a present of 500 elephants at one 
time, and with an army of 600,000 men traversed India and 
conquered the whole. 

Androcotlus, who was then very young, had a sight of 
Alexander, and he is reported to have said that Alexander wa 3 
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within a little of making himself master of those countries: 
with such hatred and contempt was the reigning prince looked 
upon, on account of bis profligacy of manner and meanness of 
birth.— PltUarcfi, ‘ Life of Alexander.'* 


DRAMATIS PERSONAL 


Chandragupta, also called Vfisheda and Maury a. —Tlio young king of 
PdlaUputra. 

OhtUiakya, or Viihrlugupta. —A Brdhman, chiefly instrumental to Chary 
dragupta's accession to the throno, and now his minister. 

Pdkthata.— Tho minister of tho last king, the enemy of Chandragupta, 
and whom it is Chd'lakya'i polioy to win ovor to an alliance with 
his protegd. 

Afalayakdu. —Son of tho Ring of tho Mountains, leading an army 
agaiust PdlaUputra. 

Bhdgurdyafia, —His supposed friend. 

Nipuhaka, 

BiddhdtihaJca, 

Jiwuiddhi, 

Samxdtlhdrthaia, 

A Man. 

Sdrngarava. — Chdiiakya't Pupil. 

Chandana-Delta, ) 

tOah-Diu. } Frl «" ds0 "“ Ml ' ua ' 


Agents and emissaries of Chdhakya. 


The son of Chandana-Ddta. 

Virddhagupta, 

Priyadwadaka, 

Courier. 

Vaihinari. —An attendant on Chandragupta. 
Bhdiuraka, 

Jdiali. 


Servants and agenta of Bdkthata. 


| Attendants on Malayaketu. 


Officers and attendants. 
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Woiuk. 

The wife of Chandana-DtUa. 

Hohottard ,—An attendant on Chandragupla. 
Vijatjd .—An attendant on Malayakclu. 


Persons spoken or. 

Nanda .—King of Pdtaliputra, slain by Chdiiakga’t contrivance. 
Panalaka or Parvaltiuara .—King of tho Mountains, at first the ally of 
Chandragupla, but afterwards slain privily by Chdhakya. 
Sarvdrthasiddhi, —Placed on the throne by Rdkihaia, after the death of 
Nanda, but retired to a life of devotion. 

Vairodhaka .—The brother of Parxataka, and killed by Rdkthata't 
emissaries by mistake for Chandragupta. 

Various Princes, Chiefs, Bards, Ac. 

The scene is laid partly at Pdiuliputra, or Palibolhra, and partly at tho 
capital, or subsequently at tho camp of Malayakclu, 

Tho timo of each act is that of the action—tho intervals of tho acts aro 
uncertain. 



PRELUDE. 


• Enter the Manager. 

May tho craft of that Siva protect you, who, desirous of 
concealing Oangd, * * * § thus ovadod tho inquiries of his goddess. 
What is this, so brilliant, that decorates thy browslf—a digit of 
tho moon—has it no namo?—You know the namo ; it is im¬ 
possible that you should have forgotten it—I talk of a 
woman, not of the moon. Let Vijayd J tell you then, if tho 
moon docs not satisfy you. 

May tho danco of the victor of Tripura § protoct you—that 
danco to which spaco is wanting. Lightly treads tho god, lost 
he should overset tho earth; he cramps his notion, lost his arms 
reach beyond the limits of tho three worlds; and he bonds his 
spark-emitting glancos on vacuity, lest they should consumo 
tho objects on which they gnzo.ll Enough. 

I am commanded by this assembly to ropresont tho drama 
entitled Mudrdrdkshasa, the work of Vxidkha-Dutta, tho son of 
Prithu Mahdrdja, and grandson of tho chieftain VaieSioara- 

• As a goddess, Oangd, or the deifled Ganges, is usually viewed as an 
object of jealousy by Durgd, tho wife of Siva. 

t On her descent from heavon by the prayers of Bhagiralha, Siva received 
tho falling river upon his head. 

t yifayd is ono of the attendants upon Durgd. 

§ Siva, from his destruction of the three cities of a demon, thence 
named Tripura or Tripurdsura, tho supposed origin of the modern 
Tipptra. 

|| The dance of Siva, and that of his consort, its exact counterpart, have 
already been fully adverted to in the ifdlati and Mddhava, 
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Datla ;* and it is a great satisfaction to me to perform this 
drama before an audience so capable of appreciating its merits. 
Justly is it said, the tillage of a blockhead will rear a harvest 
in a fertile soil; the luxuriant growth of the grain does not 
depend upon the talents of the sower. Having, therefore, gone 
home and summoned my wife,f I shall proceed with my com¬ 
pany to the representation. Here is my house: I will enter. 

How now! what festival have we hero to-day, that all the 
domestics are so busy ? One is bringing water, another 
grinding perfumes, a third weaves a chaplet of many colours, 
and a fourth is sighing over a pestle. I must call one of them, 
and ask the meaning of all this. Here, you clever, sharp, 
sensible hussy, como hither; you sum of all wishes and 
decorum, como hithor.J 


Enter ACTRESS. 

Here am I, sir; what are your commands ? 

Mana. Tell mo what is going on hero? have any BrAhmans 
been invited to do honour to my race, or havo any welcome 
guests arrived, that there is such preparation ? 

Act. Tho BrAhmans have boen invited, sir, by me. 

Mam. What for, pray ? 

Act. Thero is an eclipse of the moon to-day. 

Mana. Who says so? 

Act. Tho people of tho city. 


• According to other authorities, howovor, the father of Pfithu, Prilhwi- 
or Pfxthfa-Rilja, was named Somcia or Vigraka-Dtva, and his grandfather 
Sdrnga-Dcva or Viidla-Deta. The term Dntta is also more appropriate to 
a man of the Vaiiya tribo than a Rajput; but then VaUiwara is called a 
Sdmanta, a term especially implying a warrior and a ohief, and as in the 
caao of the Jdti, tho agricultural tribes occasionally follow a military life. 
Thcso considerations, however, leave the individuality of tho author very 
doubtful.— Asiatic Researches, vol. xv. p. 407. Transactions of Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

t He calls her the Qfiha-htlumhini, literally, the head of the house 
or of the family ; but by the authority she exercises she should scarcely bo 
less than his wife. 

{ This is obviously imitated from the MfichcMiakali. 
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Mana. Stop your preparations, dame, for tlie Brdhmans you 
have invited : there is no eclipse to day. Trust to ono who has 
laboured diligently in the sixty-four divisions of astronomy; 
for observe, when Kelu, the angry planet, labours to depose from 

his high throne the mighty Chandra - 

(Behind.) Who talks of deposing the king!* * * § 

Mana. The friendly Sagef is active in his dofence. 

Ad. But who was that who so readily noticed on earth the 
peril of tho monarch ? 

Mana. I need not heed particularly, but we will find out. 
T will repost what I said, and if ho repeat his exclamation we 
may know his voice. Observe, “ Whon tho angry Kelu en¬ 
deavours to depose Chandra "- 

(Behind.) Who threats tho king, though I am yet alive? 
Mana. Ha I I knowit is Kautilya, as crooked in nature 
as in nnme,i tho flames of whoso anger havo burnt up tho 
family of Nanda. Ho has caught but part of my speech, and 
confounds it with an allusion to hostility towards his pupil. 
Ad. Hero ho comes: wo had hotter get out of his way. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter CiiAnakya, with hit topknot § untied. 

Whore is this babbling wretch that idly threatens 
Tho monarch I havo raised ? Lives there tho man 
That docs not trembling pray he may behold 
These tresses bound again, whoso length dishevelled 
Hangs nn envenomed snake to Nanda's race; 

A smoky wreath, engendered by tho fires 


• Tho original plays upon two words, Kelu tho planet, or Malayakelu a 
prince, enemy of the present king, and Chandra bis namo, or tho moon. 

+ Tho planet Budha, or Mercury, or in tho text the Budha-Yoga ; but 
there is no Yoga so named, and unless a different system bo alluded to, 
Bimplo conjunction or propinquity must bo implied. The term has a double 
import here: Budha, Mercury, or a wise man, referring to ChAhakya. 

I Kaulilya, implies crookedness, both physical and moral. 

§ The single lock of hair left on the shaven head of a Brdhman. 
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Of my consuming wrath ? The fool, unwitting 
Of his own weakness, would he play the moth, 
And heedless plungo into the deadly flame 
Of my resentment, blazing like a meteor, 

Fierce o'er the prostrate forest of my foes 1 
What, ho! S’drngarava! 

Enter Pupil. 

Your commands, sir. 

Chdii A seat. 

Pup. It waits you in the porch, sir. 

Ch&A. Bring it hero; affairs of weight disturb rao. 

It is not fit the teacher should endure 
A scholar’s disobedience. 

(Pupil brings him a seal—he sits.) 

What should this rumour be, so general noised 
Amongst the citizens 1 They say that B&kshasa, 
In stern rosentment of the total fall 
Of Nanda’s raco, stirs up th* aspiring son 
Of ParvateAwara; who would avengo 
His father's death, to join him, and has vowed 
To mako him lord of Nanda’s former realm. 

With those designs, thoy have implored the aid 
Of the great monarch of the Mlechchha tribes; * 
And now, against the sway of Vrisfiala 
These ficrco and formidable foes combine. 

It may be thus—’Tis known to all the world, 

I vowed the death of Nanda, and I slew him. 

The current of a vow will work its way 
And cannot bo resisted. What is done 
Is spread abroad, and I no more have power 
To stop the tale. Why should II Be it known, 
The fires of my wrath alone expire, 

Like the fierce conflagration of a forest, 

• Literally, by the great MUchchha-Itdja, makatd mUchchharAjena. 
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From lack of fuel—not from weariness. 

The flames of my just auger have consumed 
The branching ornaments of Nanda’s stem, 

Abandoned by the frightened priests and people. 

They have enveloped in a shower of ashes 
The blighted tree of liis ambitious counsels: 

And they have overcast with sorrow’s clouds 
The smiling heavens of those moon-like looks 
That shed the light of love upon my foes. 

Now may they triumph— they, who late beheld 
With downward looks and struggling indignation, 
Scarco smothered by their terrors, my dishonour, 
Thrust from my seat, and banished from the presence, 
Disgraced, but not dejected—now they see me 
Spurn N&nda and his offspring from their throne, 

As from the mountain’s crest the lion hurls 
Incensed tho lordly elephant. 

My vow is now accomplished, but I bear, 

In Vrishala'a dofoncc, tho fatal arms 
That have uprooted Nanda’s tyrant race, 

Like fond affections from tho breast of earth; 

And now, in him, his fortuno must implant, 

Firm as the fragrant lotus in tho lako. 

Such is the equal fruit of love and hatred ; 

And friends and foes confoss alike tho power 
That works their olovation or their fall. 

Yet, what avails it, to have rooted out 
The stem of Nanda; what to have allied 
Fortune with Cliandragupta, unsubdued 
Whilst RAkshasa remains? His faith inflexible 
Survives their ruin ; and whilst yet exists 
The most remote of kindred to their house, 

He is our foe. Well; be it so ! 

We must devise with craft to break the league 
We cannot face. The sole remaining shoot 
Of Nanda’s stem, the pious anchorite, 
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Sarvdrthasiddhi, tranquil lies in death; 

Even in tlio instant lUksliasa had promised 
Malayaketu, that more vigorous means 
Should be pursued to overturn our empire. 

(Addressing vacancy.) 

Tis bravely done, thou worthy minister, 

Thou saintly priest, thou human Vriluispatl* 

The mercenary herd obey their lords 

For their own profit: should they hold their faith 

In time of adverse fortune, they expect 

That future days will give back power and wealth. 

How few, like thee, regardless of reward, 

And animated by remembered kindnesses, 

Unwearied labour in the perilous service 
A master no moro lives to recompense ? 

How shall I chango the enmity of such 
As thou to friendship ? It but little profits 
To court alliance with a fool or coward; 

Nor do the brave and wise claim our dependence, 
Unless fidelity confirm their worth. 

They, who to intellect and courage join 
Devoted faith, are weddod to their lords, 

In adverse ever as in prosperous fortune. 

I must not sleep in this. To win the chief 
Demands my utmost caro. Thus far, success 
Befriends our cause, and on his head revert 
His hostile counsels. Wliilst he designed 
One of the princes to destroy, and drive 
Mo hence, I gained his minister, directed 
The shaft against Parvataka, and spread 
The rumour, RAkshasa had done the deed. 

So runs the general credence; but his son, 

Malayaketu, knows the truth. To him 

• The regent of the planet of Jupiter, and preceptor and councillor of 
the gods. 
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Twas purposely revealed; and with the aid 
Of BhAgurAyaria, he frightened fled. 

Now he is leagued with RAkshasa, and may 
Defy our arms whilst aided by his policy. 

Yet some discredit must attend his union 

With ono the world conceives liis father’s murderer, 

A stain no skill nor craft can wipe away. 

I have my spies abroad—they roam the realm, 

In various garbs disguised, in various tongues 
And manners skilled, and prompt to wear the show 
Of zeal to either party, as need servos. 

At home, my agents, versed in every shift 
And quaint device, maintain assiduous quest 
Amongst tho people of the capital, 

And instant note amidst the multitude 
The covert friends of Nanda and his minister. 

Tho chiefs, whoso ready aid placed Chandragupta 
Firm on his throne, are faithful to his cause, 

And careful servants kcop unwearied watch 
To baffle those who would administer 
Envonomcd draughts and viands to the king. 

There is a follow of my studies, deep 
In planetary influence and policy,* 

Tho BrAhman, Induiarman; him I sent, 

When first I vowed tho death of Nanda, hither; 

And hero repairing as a Bauddha mendicant,t 
He speedily contrived to form acquaintance 
And friendship with tho royal councillors. 

Above them all, does Rdkshasa repose 

• Literally, “Haring obtained great proficiency in tho Dafi&anlti political 
system of Uianat, and tho sixty-four Angas, or branches of tho JyoliK- 
Srtstra, the scionco of astronomy or astrology 
+ Having tho marks of a Kthajxviaka, which usually designates a 
Bauddha moudlcant; hut, as hereafter shown, the individual is a Jain, not 
a Bauddha, aud the confusion of terms is worthy of notice, ns characteristic 
of a period subsequent to the disappearance of tho Bauddfiat in India. 
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In him implicit confidence. 'Tis well [Rises. 

We triumph in his aid. Then none shall dare 
Deride our purposes. The kingly burthen 
Unbending, Chandragupta shall sustain, 

And vigilantly guard his regal prize. 

He must not hope for indolent delights, 

Whose daring wins a throne. The king of men 
And monarch of the woods alike must vanquish 
Frequent and fierce aggression, to enjoy 
In peace the prey their prowess has achieved. [Retires. 

Enter NirufUKA, a spy in the service of Chdfiakya, disguised, and 
carrying a scroll, or cloth with figures of Varna on it,* 
Devotion to Yama\ alone bo selected, 

For only by him is existence protected : 

Their sorvants all other gods leave in the lurch, 

When Varna his messenger sends in their search, 

But trust we to Varna, and well are we sped, 

With a friend whilst alive, and a friend when we ’re dead. 

I '11 enter here, show my pictures and chaunt my song. 

(Entering CMAakya's house.) 

Pup. Stop, 8top I you must not outer here. 

Nip. No ! —pray, whoso house is it 7 

Pup. It belongs to my preceptor, of well-selected name. \ 

• A Yama-pafa. It should seem to bo a sort of roroc show. The show¬ 
man probably held something of a religious character; tho person and his 
accompaniment are now unknown. 

t The Hindu Pluto. 

* SugrihUandmna drya-Chdtalyasya. This phrase is of constant 
occurrence in tho preceding dramas, as well as this, and indicates tho im¬ 
portance attached, not to well-sounding, but to lucky or propitious appel- 
Istions. This superstition was common amongst the nations of antiquity; 
and, according to Cicero, care was taken in the lustration of the pcoplo, 
that those who conducted tho victims, and on tho formation of the army 
that tho first soldier on the muster-roll should have auspicious names : 
Cum imporator cxcrc'itum, ccnaor populum lustraret, bonis nominibus qui 
hostiss duccrent, cligehantur, quod idem in dolcctu consulcs observant, ut 
primus miles Cat bono nomine. 
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Nip. Then it belongs to a brother professor; so let me pass. 
T must have some talk with him, and let him see what I 
know. 

Pup. What can you teach my master, pray ? 

Nip. Don’t bo wroth. One man cannot know everything; 
he may know some things, to be sure; and so may oven such 
as I am. 

Pup. How dare you detract from my master 1 He knows 
everything. 

Nip. Does he know, think you, by whom C/uindra * is dis¬ 
liked? 

Pup. What has ho to do with such knowledge ? 

Nip. He will know what is to be known, I daresay ; but 
you only understand this, that the lotus cannot bear Chandra; 
its disposition is counter to its shapo and beauty: the place 
abounds with such. 

ChdA. (Overhearing.) He means, the minds of men are yet 
averse 

To Chandragupta. 

Pup. What nonsense do you chatter ? 

Nip. I talk vory good sons©, if- 

Pup. What? 

Nip. Those who hear me understand me. 

ChdA. (Aloud.) Advance; you will find one, friend, 

Willing to hear and understand. 

Nip. Long life to your Excellency ! 

ChdA. (Apart.) Amidst my many missions I forget 

What was assigned Nipuriaka. Oh ! I remember, 

He was to gather and report the state 
Of public feeling. Welcome, friend; 6it down. 

Nip. As your honour commands. (Sits on the ground.) 

ChdA. Now for your news. What say the citizens ? 

How do they stand affected ? 

Nip. Your Excellency has removed all their grievances, so 
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that they cannot choose but bo well affected to the auspicious 
Chandragupta. There are, however, in the city three men 
attached personally to the minister RAkshasa, who cannot bear 
His Majesty's prosperity. 

ChtM. They weary of their lives then—who are they? 

Nip. The first is a Bauddha beggar. 

ChdL {Apart.) A Bauddha beggar—excellent I {Aloud.) His 
name ? 

Nip. Jfvasiddlii. 

ChdL {Apart.) My own true emissary. {Aloud.) Well, who 
next ? 

Nip. RAkshasa’s very particular friend, the scribe S'akata- 
DAsa. 

ChdL {Apart.) A scribe—a matter of light moment; yet 
'Tis well not to despise a foe though humble : 

Ho has boon noted—and BiddhArthaka 

Fastened upon him as a friend. {Aloud.) Tho third? 

Nip. Is also tho friend of RAkahasa, an inhabitant of Push- 
papur, the head of tho jowollors, named Clmndana-DAsa. In 
his house tho wife of tho minister was left when ho fled from 
tho city. 

ChdL {Apart.) This man must bo, in truth, his friond : 

To one, alone, he valued as himself, 

Would RAkshasa commit so dear a charge. 

{Aloud.) How know you that the wife of RAkshnsa 
Was left in trust of Chandana-DAs ? 

Nip. This seal-ring will apprise you. 

ChdL {Taking the ring * and reading the name.) RAkshasa— 
RAkshasa is in my grasp 1 {Aloud.) How got you this ? 

• AwjuUya mu drd, a finger-ring seal. SealB or signet* of this kind wero 
from the earliest periods commonly used in the East. Ahasucrus takes his 
signet off his hand and gives it first to Iiaman and again to Mordccai: and 
Herodotus notices that each of the Babylonians woro a Beal-ring. The 
Greeks and Romans had thoir rings curiously engraved with devices, and 
that cast by l’olycrates into the sea was the work of an engraver whose 
name tho historian has not thought unworthy of commemoration. Thus 
also in the Demagogues of Aristophanes:— ^ ^ 
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Nip. I will tell your Excellency. It was your pleasure 
that I should take note of the sentiments and conduct of the 
citizens. To gain free access to their habitations I assumed this 
disguise, and amongst other houses I entered that of Chandana- 
DAsa. Exhibiting the Yuma show, I commenced my ballad, 
when a littlo boy of about five years of age, of a most lovely 
appearance, his eyes sparkling with the curiosity common at 
his years, ran out from a verandah in the court. Cries of, “He 
is gone out—he is gone outl" uttered by female voices, pro¬ 
ceeded instautly from the apartment adjoining, and a woman 

u Demui. This is no ring of mine; it tallica not 

With my device, or much my oyos deceive me. 

"Saiuage-icUcr. Allow me, sir. What might ho your Impression I 

“Dm. A roasted ifiritm in thick fat enclosed. 

“ & MW. 1 see no tkrium, 

11 Dm, What tho impression then ? 

“ Saus. A wide-mouthed gull, high soatod on a rock, 

In set to mako a speech." 

Tho uso of the seal nmongst tho ancients, as amongst tho Orientals to tho 
present day, was not, as with us, to secure an onvolope, but to verify letters 
and documents in place of a written signature. Amongst the natives of 
Hindustan, both Mohammedan and Hindu, tho seal is engraved with tho 
name of tho wcaror ; and tho surfaco being smearod superficially only with 
ink, the application of tho seal to the paper leaves tho letters which aro out 
in tho stone, white on a black ground. Such also was tho manner in which 
tho seals of tho Qreoks and Romans were applied. It might bo Buspccted 
that tho translator of Euripides was thinking of a soal of wax on the out- 
sido of a letter, in tho following passago in Iphigenia in Aulis : 

“Attendant, But how, if I speak thus, shall I find credit, 

Or with your daughter, or the royal damol 

“ Agamemnon, Tho seal which on that letter I have stamped, 

Preserve ‘ unbroken.’ ” 

It is literally " Take care of the seal which you bear on that letter." Tho 
Btago direction should bo probably "giving his ring to tho messenger," a 
mark of confidence, and a confirmation of tho previously impressed sig¬ 
nature, which would induce Clylcmnestra to trust him implicitly. Thero 
could be no need to charge tho messenger not to break, or not to efface, a 
mere impression within a folded letter, as it is previously described; and 
if that impression alone were sufficient to inspire bcliof, it was unnecessary 
for the messenger to require of Agamemnon to grant any further token. 
Sphragit, tho word used in all these places, is placed by Julius Pollux 
amongst tho synonym et of finger-ring seals, Dpisimoi daktylioi . 
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coming to the door caught hold of the child and dragged him 
in with somo little resistance. She exposed her person with 
evident caution, so that little moro of her was distinguished 
than a pair of very beautiful arms. In the struggle with the 
child, however, this ring, which, as it is a man's ring, was 
probably too largo for her finger, slipped off, and rolling near 
my foot, stopped there, like a modest woman stooping to make 
a bow. I took an opportunity of picking it up unobserved, and 
finding that it bore the name of RAkshasa, I brought it to your 
honour. 

Chdi. SArngarava! 

Enter Pupil. 

(To Niputiaka) You may withdraw, now I have heard 
the story: 

But beforo long your toils shall bo rowarded. 

Nip. As you command. [Exit. 

Chdii. Papor and ink! What shall I write 1 By this 

Is RAkshasa to bo subdued. 

Enter a Female Servant. 

Sen i. Victory to your Excellency I 

Chdil. (Apart) I accept the omcn. # (Aloud.) S'orfottarA, 
what news 1 

* Great importance is attached to the fortuitous expressions of individuals 
throughout theso dramas, and a prosperous or unprosperous result antici¬ 
pated from the thoughts or the words, by tho person to whom thoy arc 
addressed. Tho Greek plays arc full of similar instances, and they nro 
suflleientlyabundant in everyother department of classical literature. Cicoro 
cites various curious examples in his book " Do Divinatione.” That related 
of Lucius Paulus is very analogous to the instance in the text. “ Lucius 
Paulus tho consul had been appointed to conduct tho war against Perseus. 
On returning to his house in the evening he found his little daughter Tertia 
full of grief, and on asking her what was tho matter, replied,' Perta (apuppy 
so-named) is no more.’ Taking her up in his arms, and kissing her, the consul 
exclaimed, ‘ I accept the omen/ and the event corresponded with the expres¬ 
sion.” The effect of the omen seems slso with the Hindus, os well as the 
Greeks and Romans, to have depended in a great measure upon a person’s 
applying it, and signifying his acceptance of it. The phrase addressed to 
Chdrfakya is a customary one to princes and ministers, Jayatu dryali, and 
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SoA. His Majesty S'rf-Chandra has sent me with his pro* 
found respects, to request, your assistance in paying the final 
honours to ParvatcSwara ; and it is his wish to make an offering 
to learned BrAhmans of the jewels and valuable articles worn 
by that prince. 

ChdA. {Apart.) In all he meets my wishes. {Aloud.) Go, 
SofiottarA, 

Inform the king his purpose is most fitting, 

And should be speedily performed. As for the gems, 
Thoy are no doubt of cost, and should be given 
Only to BrAhmana of reputo. Those I will send 
When I have put their merits to the test, 

To take the presents at his hands. 

&oA. I oboy. [Exit. 

ChdA. S'Arngarava, seek out Vilwdvaau; 

Bid him and his threo brothers from the king 
Receive those gifts, and then repair to mo. 

[Exit Pupil. 

What further purposo shall I givo the lotterl 
My spies inform mo, of the MUchehha princes, 

The chicfest five, or Chitravarman, king 
Of Kuliito—the king of Malaya, Nfisiifiha, 

The lion-voiced—the monarch of Cashmir, 

Bravo Pushkardksha—Sindhushoiia, prince 
Of Saindhava, for enemies o’erthrown 
Renowned ; and powerful with his hordes of horse, 
Meghdksha—Pdrasfka’s sovereign :* these 
Are friends of Rdkshasa. I write their names; 

Let Chitrnguptat wipe them from the record.— 


it is rendered prophetic by Chdn'okya’s assent, Grihito 'yam jaya-iabdafi— 
" Tho word jaya (victory) is accepted." Oionon dcchcsthai, Omen arripere, 
and fiabdaw gfihitum, are terms of similar import in the three languages. 

• The position of Kulfita is not known; that of Malaya, tho western 
Qhats, is very oddly introduced as a kingdom other than Hindu. Sain¬ 
dhava, in Sindh and Balochisthan ; and Pdratlia, Persia, 
t Tho registrar of Tama, or the recorder of the dead. 
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No, not their names. It were as well to leave 
Some indistinctness. Ho, S'Arngarava! 

Enter Pupil. 

I have bethought me—learned Brdhroans write 
Not always clearly. To Siddhdrthaka 
Convey these my instructions. ( JWiispers .) I myself 
Will tell him for what purpose, and for whom 
The note is meant, and who the writer is. 

Let it be copied by S'akafa-D.is, and folded 
In fashion of a letter, but not addressed; # 

Nor let the writer know ho writes for me. 

Pup. As you direct. [Exit. 

ChdA. Malnyakotu is o’erthrown! 

Enter SiddiiXrthaka.+ 

Sid. Victory to your Excellency! the letter is prepared. 
ChdA. Lot me peruse it.—Eight, 

Now sign it with this seal. (Qtm Rdkshasa's uaPring.) 
Sid. It is done. What else ? 

ChdA. I would assign you 

A business of great import. 

Sid. I hold myself much honoured by the trust, 

ChdA. Go to the placo of execution, givo 
The exocutioncr a signal privily, 

And then put on a most ungovemed fur}’. 

Attack the officers, and they, prepared, 

Will fly in seeming terror. They dispersed, 

Untio the bonds that fasten Sakatfa-Dds, 

And with him shape your flight to Rdkshasa. 

He, for tho preservation of his friend, 

Will give you ample recompense, which you 
Accept, and for a time remain his follower, 

* Literally, “ without any name being seen externally." 
t In the conduct of the business this piece is inferior to its immediate 
predecessors, and bears most resemblance to the Mrichchhakal\. 
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Until the foes approach the city, when 
This end must be contrived. {Whispers.) • 

Sid. As you command. 

ChdA. SArngarava ! 

Enter Pupil. 

Bear the chief officers of justice* these 

The king’s commandsArrest the Bauddha mendicant, 

Named Jfvasiddhi ; let it be proclaimed 

He was commissioned here by RAkshasa, 

And by the poisoned maiden has destroyed 
The prince Purvataka. Be this duly cried ; 

And then lie must be banished with each mark 
Of contumely from the capital. 

The scribe, too, Sakat’a-DAs, whom RAkshasa 
Stirs up to plot against the royal person, 

Let him be seized! his crimo proclaimed abroad ; 

Then bear him to the stake, and into bonds 
Conduct his family. 

Pup. It shall bo done. [Exit. 

ChdA. Now shall RAkshasa be taken. 

Sid. (Advancing .) I have taken— 

ChdA. {Apart.) RAkshasa ; most true. {Aloud.) Whom ? 
Sid. Your highness’s commands, and now depart 
To give them action. 

ChdA. It is well. {Giving him the letter and the ring.) 

Success attend you! 

Sid. Such are your commands. [Exit. 

Enter Pupil. 

Pup. The officers obey the orders of the king. 

ChdA. Now, child, go call the provost of the jewellers, 
Chandana-DAs his name. 

Pup. I shall obey. {Exit and returns with him.) This way, 
Provost. 

• The KdlapdJila and DaiidctpAiika, the bearers of the noose of death 
and of punishment. 
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Chand. {Apart.) ChArtakya’s cruel nature gives alarm 
To those who are not conscious of offending.. 

I have offended—what can I expect ? 

I have desired my friends, lest that my house 
Be seized on by this tyrant, to remove 
The family of Rdkshasa; and now 
I am prepared—what may befall me, may be. 
Pup. Here, sir, is Cliandana-Dds. 

Chand. Glory to your Excellency! 

ChU. Provost, you are welcome : sit. 

Chand. Excuse me, sir, 

This ceremony suits not with the sorrow 
In which the sufferings of my friends 
Have loft mo. I will sit mo down, 

So please you, on the ground. 

CluU. It must not bo; 

This distance needs not when with such as I am. 
Here, tako this scat. 

Chand. If you will have it so. 

{Apart.) What docs ho purposo ? 

Chdt. Now, Provost, docs your trado 
Yield you duo profit 1 
Chand. With your honour’s patronago, 

All trado must flourish; so of courso must mine. 
ChdA. And do tho people still recall to mind 
The many virtues of their former lords, 

When they comment on Chandragupta’s vices ? 
Chand. I cannot hear such words. {Stops his ears.) 
Tho virtues of His Majesty afford 
The soothing pleasures that autumnal moons 
Diffuse. 

ChdH. It may be; but all kings expect 

To meet from those they cherish some requital. 
Chand. You need but speak it, sir, and any sums— 
What monies may be needed? 
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CMA. You forget; 

This is the reign of Chaudragupta, not 
Of Nanda. To his avaricious soul 
Your treasures were acceptable; but now, 

Your king esteems your happiness his wealth. 

Chand. I joy to hear it. 

CMA. You should rather ask 

How best such happiness may be evinced. 

Chand. Command. 

ChdA. 'Tis easy; let no man presume 
To offer opposition to his sovereign. 

Chand. What luckless wretch exists, who would pretend 
To think of opposition? Does your grace 
Know such a man ? 

CMA. Thou art the man. 

Chand. Alas! 

How should a blado of straw encounter flamo 1 
CMA. Yet thus it is. Why, oven now your houso 
Cives shelter to the family of RAkshasa, 

Tho open enemy of Chandrngupta. 

CMnd. This is untruo. Some base and socrot foe 
To mo has brought this story to your cars. 

CMA. You need not bo alarmed. Tho miscreant servants 
Of tho late sovereign, when they fled the state, 
Compelled by forco the honest citizens 
To give unwilling shelter to their families. 

In this they aro unblamed—the only act 
That makes it an offence is its concealment. 

Chand. I do admit that formerly, indeed, 

The family of RAkshasa was thus 
Lodged in my house. 

CMA. This is again untruo : 

Your former declaration would imply 
They never found asylum in your mansion. 

CMnd. I own I was in this not quite sincere. 

CMA. Such insincerity will now obtain 
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rts proper estimation—but deliver 
The family of RAkshasa, and you may yet 
Be held excused. 

Chand. I have already said— 

They were in my abode. 

Chdi. Where are they gone 1 
Chand. I do not know. 

Chdd. You do not know ! Beware : 

The hooded snake hangs over you, and far 
Your hope of safety lies. As Vishfiugupta 
Will Nanda —(ducking himself). What! merchant, can 
you be 

So idle, as to cherish hopes that RAkshasa 
Will triumph over Vrishalat Have you forgotten, 
Fortune deserted Nanda in his lifo, 

With all his power and warlike friends to back him 1 
Now she is steadily affianced—bound 
To Chandra, as is moonlight to the moon; 

And who shall think to sunder them! who so rash, 

To thrust his arm into the lion’s jaws, 

And seek to tear away his pointed fangs, 

Red as the twilight moon, stained with the blood 
Of the fresh-slaughtered elephant 1 
Chand. (Apart) These words, 

Alas! too well events have justified. 

(A noise behind.) • 

Chdd. How now, SAmgarava, what has chanced 1 
Pup. Tlio Bauddha beggar, sir, named Jivasiddhi, is banished 
from the city by order of the king. 

Chdd. A holy man I mourn his fate : yet such 
The treatment that the prince’s foes deserve. 

You mark, good Provost,—Vrishala resolves 
To treat his enemies with just severity. 

Take a friend’6 counsel, and give up the family 
Of RAkshasa; then Chandragupta’s favour 
Will long be yours. 
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Chand. They are not in my dwelling. 

(A noise behind.) 

ChAA: Again!—S'&rngarava, wliat is this 1 

Pup. The scribe, sir, S'akatfa-DAs, is led forth to be impaled. 

ChAA. So let him reap the fruit of disobedience.— 

You see the king is stern. Believe mo, Provost, 

Ho will not brook your giving an asylum 
To those who are his enemies. Resign them— 

So you and yours shall yet escape with life. 

Chand. What signs of fear do you behold in me, 

To think I should be moved to sacrifice 
Those I had sheltered, by the dread of death 1 
But I havo said it—those you seek of mo 
I havo not in my power. What more remains! 

ChAA. You hold to this 1 

Chand. I do. 

ChAA. (Apart.) ’Tis bravely spoken. 

Who in this selfish world would lose the hope 
Of allluenco, and like Shsi,* thus discharge 
The arduous task of genorous self-devotion I 
(Aloud.) This is your last resolve? 

Chand. It is. 

ChAA. Expect the king’s displeasure. 

Chand. I am prepared—do with me ns you please. 

ChAA. S'dmgarava, bid the officers 

Secure this miscreant. Hold 1 let them soize 
His house and family, and keep them close, 

Till I impart this matter to the king: 

He will, I know, command the forfeiture 
Both of his wealth and life. 

Pup. I shall obey—this way, Provost. 


• 6hi was a prince who, to save a dove from the pursuit of a hawk 
without prejudice to the latter, gave it a piece of his own flesh. 

+ This duly is assigned to the Durgapdlaka aud Vijaynpdlaka, who 
should be military officers, if not proper names. 
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Chand. I attend. (Apart.) Happy tliat friendship's claim, 
Not mortal frailty, terminates my life. 

[Exit. 

ClidiL Now BAkshasa is safe; for when ho learns 
The faith and imminent danger of his friend, 
Imperilled in his cause, he will, I know, 

Be eager to prevent the sacrifice; 

And ere ho suffer that this merchant lose 
His life for him, will offer up his own, 

As much less precious than so dear a friend. (JVbise.) 
How now 1 

Enter Pupil. 

Pup. Siddh&rthaka has rescued Sakat'a-Ddsa, sir, as ho was 
about to suffer death, and thoy are fled together. 

Chdt. (Apart.) Our work is well begun. (Aloud.) Fled, 
say you ? 

Quick! boy, and order BhAgurdyaiia 
To overtake and seize them. 

[Pupil goes out and niui'ns. 
Pup. Alas! sir, ho too has disappeared. 

ChdA. (Apart.) For our advantage. (Aloud.) Lot him be 
pursued. 

Where are the officers 1* 

Pup. Thoy aro overcomo with terror; and Bhadrabhat’a and 
many other chiefs, I learn, sir, were off' this morning long 
before daylight. 

C/ufrf. (Apart.) They will promote our triumph. (Aloud.) 
Let them go. 

Weshall not miss them. Those who now have fled, 
Had in their hearts deserted us. Let all 
Who would abandon us be free to go: 

I heed them not, whilst yet the mind is firm 

* In the original, Chdfiahja names them : Bhadrabhaia, PuruthadaUa, 
flingurdla, Balagupla, Rdjateva, Jlohitdktha, Vyayavarman; and it may 
be observed that they aro names not of present currency, although San¬ 
skrit ChdAabja also sends out to dispatch them after Bhdgurdyaia as 
before ; a ceremony dispensed with in the translation. 
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That plucked down Nanda, and in which I feel 
More powerful far than in a hundred hosts. 

Let not my spirit fail, though left alone, 

And wo shall conquer. As for the fugitives, 

They shall be seized and meet with their reward. 
(Apart.) Now, Rdkshasa, I have you—I shall see you 
Tamo and submissive to my sovereign's will, 

Caught by superior craft, though now you roam 
Unshackled like the elephant, whilst yot 
He ranges, high in blood, amidst the shades 
And cooling torrents of his native woods. 

[Exeunt. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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Street before R/kshasa’s House. 

Enter Viradiiagupta, an agent of Rdkstiasa, disguised as a 
Srwke-catcher. 

Those wlio are skilled in charms and potent signs may 
handle fearlessly the fiercest snakes. 

Passenger. Hola! what and who arc you 1 

Vir. A snake-catcher, your honour—my name is JirAavisha. 
What say you! you would touch my snakes 1 What may your 
profession be, pray 1 Oh! I sec, a servant of the prince—you 
had hotter not meddle with snakes.—A snake-catcher unskilled 
in charms and antidotes, a man mounted on a furious elephant 
without a goad, and a servant of the king appointed to a high 
station and proud of his success, these three are on the eve of 
destruction. Oh 1 ho is off. 

2 A Pass. What have you got in your bosket, follow 1 

Fir. Tame snakes, your honour, by which I get my living. 
Would you wish to see them 1 I will exhibit them here, in the 
court of this house, as this is not a convenient spot. 

2 d Pass. This, you blockhead, is the house of RAkshasa, 
the prince’s minister. There is no admittance for us hero. 

Vir. Then go your way, sir: by the authority of my occu¬ 
pation I shall make bold to enter. So, I have got rid of him. 

* ’Tis very strange—and what will be the end 1 
The efforts of ray master, RAkshasa, 

To shako the power of Chandraguptn, fail, 

Defeated by ChAuakya’s foresight: yet, methinks, 

* la the original ho changes his stylo from a low and difficult Prdkrit 
to Sanskrit. 
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When I observe Malayaketu aided 
By XUkshasa’s high wisdom, I behold 
The sovereign sway wrested from Chandragupta. 
Fortune is bound to Maurya’s cause with cords 
Fast woven by ChdAakya, yet the hand 
Of R&kshasa seems often on the point 
To snatch her from her bands. Between such foes, 
Such masters of their craft, tho cause of Nanda 
Hangs in suspense, and fortune wavers— 

Like a young female elephant, whose love 

Two lordly males dispute,—between these ministers, 

Doubting on which she shall confer her favour. 

Well, time determines. Now to visit RAkshasa. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene.—An Apartment. 

RAkshasa, with Attendants. 

Alas! my caros aro vain : my anxious days 
And sleepless nights aro all of no avail, 

Since, liko tho houso of Yudu* Nanda’s raco 
Has porished utterly, exterminated 
By powerful foes and unrclonting fate. 

Now a now master claims my zealous servico, 

Not for tho mercenary hope of fortune, 

Nor coward apprehensions for my safety; 

Not for the idle love of brief authority, 

Nor in forgetfulness of former faith. 

I servo this lord, the better to effect 
Tho fall of Nanda’s enomies, and pay 
Tho tribute of revenge his fame demands. 

0 Goddess, lotus-throned!+ dost thou so lightly 

• The members of the family of Yadu, in which KHahAa was born, 
were all destroyed upon tho cvc of his death or return to heaven, by intes¬ 
tine division and an affray amongst thcmsolves, in which all tho combat¬ 
ants were slain. 

t Lakthmi, the Goddess of Fortune, appeared at tho creation seated on 
a lotus amidst the waters. 
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Esteem desert, that Nanda is forgotten 
And all thy favour lavished on his foe,— 

On Maurya’s ignominious son 1 * 

"Why, like the frontal juice, didst thou not perish, 
That dries when falls the royal elephant. 

Was there no chief of noblo blood to win 
Thy fickle smiles, that thou must elevate 
A base-born outcast to imperial sway,— 

And thus, with truly fominine caprice 
(For women are unsteady as the buds 
That float in air), fly from exalted worth ? 

But I shall cure thee of this fleeting fancy, 

By levelling the mansion of thy choice. 

For this have I consigned my wife and child 
To my friend’s care, and when I fled the capital 
Left them behind, that men may therefore deem 
I cherish confident purpose to return 
To them and to my homo, and thus, the zeal 
Of thoso who yet are faithful to the cause 
Of Nanda, may not slacken by despair. 

To S'akafa-DAs is amplo wealth entrusted 
To recompense our emissaries sent 
To work by craft the death of Chandragupta, 

Or foil the secret malice of the foe; 

And Jfvasiddhi and some other friends, 

Aro nominated to convoy intelligence 
Of all that chances every instant to me. 

What else can be devised 1 Mine ancient lord, 

Who for his own destruction kindly reared 
A tiger's cub, and his illustrious race, 

Are ever in my thoughts. I yet may strike 
The savage that destroyed them to the heart, 

With wisdom’s shaft, if fate be not his shield. 

* Chandragupta is here therefore the grandson, not the son of Mur A. 
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Enier JAjali, the Chamberlain of Malayaketu. 

Health to your Excellency! 

!dk. jAjali, welcome : what has brought you hither 1 
Jdj. I come a messenger from the prince. Malayakctu 
grioves to sec your Excellency so regardless of personal ap¬ 
pearance; and without desiring you to be unmindful of your 
ancient monarch, he requests you will pay regard to his 
wishes. lie, therefore, sends you these jewels, taken from his 
own person, and entreats your Excellency will wear them. 

RdL My worthy friend, apprise the noble prince, 

The virtues of my former gracious lord 
Are all forgotten in his highness’ merits ; 

But that I must not decorate my porson, 

Whilst I endure the deep humiliation 
Of late discomfituro—nor till his foes 
Are all exterminated, and I rear 
His golden throne within the rogal palace. 

Jdj. This is an easy matter to your Excolloncy; therefore 
respect this first favour of the prince. 

Rdh, I do respect his orders, and your messago : 

The prince’s will in this shall bo accomplished. 

Jdj. I take my leave. 

RAk. I bow to you. 

[Exit Jdjali. 

Priyamvadaka, who waits to see me 1 

Priyamvadaka enters with VirAdhagupta. 

RAk. Who is this I 

Priy. A snake-catcher, your Excellency. 

RdL (.Feeling his left eye throb.) 

What should this import ? the sight of snakes, too! * 

I have no pleasure in the exhibition. 

Give him a donation, and let him go. 

Priy. Here is for your pains; for not seeing—not for seeing. 
Vir. Inform the minister, I beg of you, that besides exhi- 

• An equally unlucky omen as the throbbing of the left eye. 

VOL. IL ' M 
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biting snakes, I am a bit of a poet in 'the vulgar tongue. 
If I cannot have the honour of seeing him, request he will 
favour me by perusing this. (Gives a paper.) 

Priy. He says, sir, he is a poet as well as a snake-catcher, 
and requests your perusal of this paper. (Gives it.) 

PAL “ The busy bee, that from each flower 
Extracts the nectary juice, 

To fragrant honey all its storo 
Converts for others’ use." * 

(Apart.) He means by this, he brings news from the capital, 
The city of flowers. Who should this bo 1—it is 
VirAdhagupta—such was his disguise. 

(Aloud.) Bid him approach—ho is no vulgar bard, 

And merits our encomium. 

PrivaSivadaka brings VirAdhaoupta fomard. 

UAL Priyaifivadaka, I will see theso snakes. 

In the meantime, do you and your companions 
Discharge your several duties. 

Priy, We oboy, sir. 

[Exit with attendants. 

liAk. My friend VirAdhnguptn, sit you down. 

Vir. As you command, sir. 

UAL It grieves mo to behold you thus ; how hard 

• A fate pursues the friends of Nanda! 

Vir. Heed it not, sir; 

Your wisdom will ere long restore us all 
To former fortune. 
lidk. What riews from Pushpapur ? 

Vir. I have much to tell, sir : where shall I commence ? 
lluk. With Chandragupta’s entry in the city. 

Whate’cr my agents since have done, inform me. 

Vir, You will remember, sir, when in close league 

• United by CliAiiakya, PorvateAwara 
And Chandragupta in alliauce, led 


* Sic vos non vobU mellifieatis, apes. 
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Their force against our city—a wild multitude 
Of Sdkas, Yavanas, and mountaineers, 

The fierce Kdmbojas, with the tribes who dwell 
Beyond the western streams,* and Persia’s hosts, 
Poured on us like a deluge. 

Mk. Who shall dare 

Assail the city whilst I breathe ? Quick! line the walls 
With archers—plant the elephants at the gates: 

Let those who scorn a feeblo foe, who thirst 
For martial glory, and who fear not death, 

Attend mo to the field ! 

Vir. Compose yourself: 

I merely speak of what has some while passed. 

Jtdk. I had forgot myself; I doemed it present. 

Y os, —well I recollect the inspiring trust 
That Nanda then reposed in mo. On mo 
His every hope relied; and his affection, 

Converting me to many like myself, 

• To every quarter threatened by the foo 


* Tho Sakai of tho Hindus cannot be othor than tho Soon or Sakai of 
classical geography. They nro perpetually named in various works, and 
soera to havo boon known on tho borders of India or in its western dis¬ 
tricts in tho first century preceding Christianity. Vikramddilya, king of 
Ougoin, being known as tho Sakdri, or enemy of tho Saea, his era dotes 
b.o. CO, and it should uppoar that, about this date, some northern tribes 
had settled themselves along tho Iudus, constituting tho Indoscythi of 
Arrian. Their attempt to ponctrnto farther to tho cast, by way of Kan- 
dealt and Malwa was not improbably arrested by Vikramdditya, whonco the 
eplthel&ifcfri. Tho term of Vavanai is in modern times applied to Moham¬ 
medans of every description ; but in this instance, and in works prior to tho 
Mohammedan era, somo othor people must ho intended. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the word by Sir W. Jones is, Ionians or Asiatic Greeks; and there are 
some considerations in its favour, although the chief argument in its behalf 
is the difficulty of attaching it to any other people. The mountaineers, or 
Kirdlat, may come from any part of India. They are known in classical 
geography ns the Cirrhudte or the Oirrodet, tho latter in Sogdiana, near 
the Oxus. The Kdmbojas arc the people ?f tho ArachoBia, or north-eastern 
province of Persia. For the site of the BdhWcai, as they are termed in 
the text, we aro indebted to the Mahahhdrata, and tho Pdrasikas speak for 
themselves. 
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His orders sent me—“ Rdksliasa, behold 
Yon troop of elephants, like a black cloud,— 

Disperse them.—Rdkshasn, lead on those horse, 

That bound like waves, and charge the foe’s advance.— 
Rdksliasa, draw up the foot in firm array, 

And drive them back !"—Your pardon—pray proceed. 

Vir. Beholding Pushpapura thus beleaguered, 

And grieving for the sufferings of the people, 
Sarvdrthnsiddlii, quitting further thought 
Of opposition, private left the city, 

And thence assumed the lifo of an ascotic. 

Lorn of their lord, the warriors soon relaxed 
Their efforts, and resistance ceased j and soon 
The trumpets of the enemy proclaimed 
Their triumph to unwilling cars. You, then, 

Departed to maintain the realm of Nnnda 
In other provinces, devising means* 

Intended Chandragupta to remove ; 

Which failing him, the mountain king destroyed. 

Rdk. So fate decreed, and turned aside the blow; 

As FMu craftily contrived to ward 

The shaft of KarAa from the broast of Atjunc, 

And speed it to IliMnM't son.f What then 1 

Vir. The prince Malayakctu was alarmed 

• These means are designated in the text here, ns well as in other places, 
and in other books, the Viilua-kanyil, the Poison-Maid; which it would bo 
more consonant to our ideas to consider as an effigy, but it appears to mean 
h female whose nature was charged with venom so that her embraces should 
prove fatal. The Hitopadcfa says, Chdtinkya killed Hands by means of a 
fatal emissary; and the author of the Purusha-paHktha, a inodom collection 
of tales in Bengali, taken chiefly from tho Sanskrit, in giving a version of 
this story adds, that the damsel was so venomous that flics alighting on 
her person instantly perished. 

+ KarAa had received a lanco from Indra which was fatod to kill one in¬ 
dividual, and which he kept, intending it for Arjuna. But Ghaiotkacha, 
the son of Bhima by the Itdhha*(, Ilulimbd, having by the counsel and aid 
of Kfuhfia become so formidable to tho Kuru host as to threaten their de¬ 
struction, Kama was compelled to hurl tho lanoe against him, and Arjuna 
thus escaped the peril.— (MahtMdrata, KarAa-Parvan.) 
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By this, his father's death, and quickly left 
The camp. His father’s brother, whom Ch&dakya 
Persuaded that the monarch’s death was not 
His deed, or Chandragupta's, still remained 
Confiding ; and the entry of the foe 
Of Chandragupta into Nanda’s palace 
Was solemnly proclaimed. 

Rdk What then befoll ? 

Vir. CbAriakya called the architects together, 

And gave them orders to prepare the palace, 

With all expedient haste, for the recoption 
Of Chandragupta at the hour of midnight, 

. As by the aspect of tho stars determined. 

To this they answered, all should bo made ready, 
And that anticipating his desires, 

Their provost, DAruvarman, had completed 
Tho decorations of the outer gateway; 

Tho rest would soon bo done. Chfiliakya praised 
Their ready zeal, and promised Ddruvarman 
Ilis promptitude should meet its due reward. 

lldk. Whence was Chdriakya'a satisfaction ? 

I deem that DAruvarinan’s project failed 
To work its end, or wrought an ond unwished. 

For such simplicity, such hasty service, 

That would not wait tho orders of ChAfiakya, 
Could not lrnvo failed to rouso his strong suspicion. 

Vir. At the hour of midnight 

All was prepared; and at tho moment fixed, 
Vairodhaka and Chandragupta, seated 
On tho same throne, installed as equal kings, 
Divided Nanda’s empire. 

Rdk. Then to Vairodhaka the like partition, 

That bought the aid of Parvatedwara, 

Was pledged ? 

Vir. It was. 

lidJc. A shrewd contrivance, truly! 
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To banish all suspicion, they had wrought 
. The death of ParvateAwara, to quit 

An ill-judged contract: other means were found, 

No doubt, to rid them of this second dupe. 

Vir. At the appointed hour. 

Vairodhaka, as first inaugurated, 

Entered the city. He was clothed in mail, 

O'er which were thrown robes of rich dye, and strewn 
With snow-white pearls* profuse; his brow was radiant 
l With the imperial fillet; the fragrant wreath 

Flowed o'er his breast, and costly ornaments, 
Cumbrous adorned at once and masked his person. 

All thought him Chandragupta. He was mounted 
On Chandragupta's elephant, and attonded 
By Chandragupta's guards to do him honour. 

As ho approached the gateway, DAruvarman, 

True to his faith and sharing in tho error 
That fancied Chandragupta present, stood 
‘ Prepared to let tho temporary arch, 

Contrived for such a purpose, fall upon him. 

The princes who composed his train now reined 
Their steeds and chariots, and alone Vairodhaka 
Advanced upon his elephant. Tho drivor, 

Alike your servant, poor Bnrbaraka, 

Attempted then to draw from its concealment 
Within his golden stick tho hidden dagger, 

Provided for his need, and with tho weapon 
To stab him he supposed was Chandragupta. 

Rdk. Alas, untimely efforts both 1 
Vir. As forth 

Ho stretched his hand to grasp tho staff that hung 
Suspended by a chain of gold, tho elephant, 

* Hima-vimala-muktdguna, "a airing of pearls as pure as snow.’’ This 
comparison is of too rare an occurrence to bo looked upon as commonplace, 
and it is an idea not likely to have occurred to a native of tho South of 
India. 
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Who marked his arm extended, and imagined 

The blow was meant for her, sprang quickly forward. 

Her entrance in the gateway gave the signal 

To loose the spring that stayed the impending arch. 

It fell! but crushed Burbaraka, in act 

To strike the blow, which shaken, missed his aim. 

When DAruvarmon saw the driver slain, 

The prince unharmed, and all the fraud revealed, 
Despairing of his own escape, he seized 
The iron bolt that had secured the arch, 

And with it dashed Vairodhnka to earth. 

Rdk. Fruitless despair !—what was his fate ? 

Vir. Ho fell 

Beneath a shower of stones the prince’s followers 
O'erwhelmed him with, incensed. 

Rdk. Wo lose in him 

A faithful friend—and what of our physician, 
Abhayadatta 1 

Fir. His tasks aro all accomplished. 

Rdk. Is Chandragupta dead ? 

Fir. No, Fate has saved him. 

Rdk. What meant your words ? 

Fir. I will apprise your Excellency— 

The poisoned draught had duly boon concocted, 

And would have been administered, but ChAAakya/ 
In pouring it into a goldon goblet, 

Observed the colour change, and thus detected 
Tho venomous admixture—then forbidding 
The prince to taste it, ordered the physician 
To swallow his own dose—and thus he died. 

Rdk. A learned man has perished. What has chanced 
The chamberlain, Pramodaka ? 

Fir. The same— 

The sums you had entrusted to his charge . . 

He lavished with unbounded prodigality, 

Till such expenditure drew observation. 
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He answered incoherently the questions 
Put to him as to his immense possessions, 

And thus suspicion gaining confidence, 

He was condemned, by order of Chdfiakya, 

To suffer cruel death. 

Iidk. Fortune still baulks our schemes. 

What news of the brave men who were concealed 
In the subtcrrene avenue that led 
To Chandragupta’s sleeping chamber—thence 
To steal by night, and kill him as ho slept 1 

Fir. They have sustained the fortuno of tho rost. 

Iidk. How so 1 were they discovered by ChAliakya ? 

Fir. Even so ; before tho king retired to rest, 

The watchful minister was wont to enter 
Tho chamber, and with diligent scrutiny 
Inspect it Thus ho saw a line of ants 
Come through a crovico in the wall, and noticed 
They boro tho fragments of a recent meal; 

Thence he inferred tho prcsenco of tho feeders 
In some adjoining passage, and commanded 
That the pavilion should be set on lire 
That moment. Soon his orders were obeyed, 

And our bravo friends, in flame and smoko envolopcd, 
Unable to escape, were all destroyed. 

Idk. 'Tie over thus.—Fortune in all befriends 
Tho cruel Chandrngupta. When I send 
A messenger of certain death to slay him, 

Sho wields the instrument against his rival, 

Who should have spoilod him of one-half his kingdom; 
And arms, and drugs, and stratagems, aro turned 
In his behalf, against my frionds and servants; 

So that whato’er I plot against his power, 

Serves but to yield him unexpected profit. 

Fir. Yet let us on, sir. What is once begun, 

Is not to be abandoned. Obstacles foreseen 
Deter the poor of spirit from an enterprise— 
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Some, more adventurous but not all resolved, 
Commence, and stop mid-way ; but noble minds 
Like thine, by difficulties warmed, defy 
Repeated checks, and in the end prevail. 

A weary burden is the cumbrous earth 
On Scsha's* head, but still he bears the load. 

Day after day the same fatiguing course 
The sun pursues, yet still he travels on. 

Shame mocks the man of elevated rank, 

Who holds his promise light, like meaner creatures : 

To him a law inflexible proclaims, 

His faith once pledged, he can no more recode. + 

Bilk. You speak tho truth—that which is once begun 
Should nover bo relinquished. Woll, what else ? 

Fir. Chdiiakya’8 vigilance was now increased 
A thousand-fold, and every one suspected 
Of enmity to Chandrngupta, all 
Your friends and kindred, found in Pushpapur, 

Have been arrested. 

Bdk. Whom has ho seized ? 

Fir. First, Jfvasiddhi, tho religious mendicant; 

Him ho has banished. 

Bdk. {Apart.) This is a slight affliction; one who owns 
No children nor dependants. {Aloud.) But what plea 
Was urged for such a sentence ? 

Vi r. That ho supplied, 

Employed by you, tho poisoned emissary 
That killed Parvataka. 

Bdh. {Apart.) Well done, Kaudlya, 

One seed bears double fruit with you—you loso 

A sharer of your spoil, and heap on us 

The infamy of his death. {Aloud.) What more ? 

Fir. He then 

• The many-headed snake on which the Earth is supposed to rest. 

t It may bo doubted if perseverance Ib anywhere recommended in a 
more manly and spirited tone. 
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Proclaimed, that Ddravarman and the rest 
Were bribed by S'akat'a-Diis to kill the king, 

And ho was sentenced therefore to the stake. 

Rifk. Alas, how little fitting to my friend 

So vile a death 1 Yet less art thou, who perishest 
In a loved master’s cause, to be lamented, 

Than I, who still in vain survive the fall 
Of Nanda’s race.—Go on, I am prepared 
To hear the worst—what other friends have suffered 1 

Vir. In dread of what might happen, was your family 
Removed to a more safo asylum. 

RAk. Why were they not delivered to ChAriakya 1 
Chnndana-DAs in this is much to blame. 

Vir. He had been more to blame, had lie betrayed 
His friend. . .• 

RAk. Go on. 

Vir. Ho faithfully refused 

To yiold his charge : ChMakya, then, incensed— 

Rdk. —Put him to death ? 

Vir. Not so; he had him seized, 

With all his family, and thrown in prison. 

RAk. Why then rejoicing toll me, that my family 
Is in a safo asylum 1—Rather say, 

That I and mine are hold in captive bonds. 

Enter Attendant. 

Victory to your Excellency!—Sakafa-DAsa is at the gate. 

RAk. Is it possible 1 

Atl. It is not possiblo for your Excellency’s servants to 
imagine an untruth. 

Rdk. VirAdhagiipta, what is this ¥ 

Vir. Fortune relents, and has preserved our friend. 

RAk. Why do you hesitate—admit him quick. 

[Exit Attendant, and returns with &akaia-l)dsa, 
followed by SiddMrthaka. 

$ak. Victory to the minister! 
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Rdk. Welcome, my friend. ' I little hoped to see you, '« 
Since you were honoured with Kant'ilya’s notice. 

(Embraces him.) 

How chanced this happiness ?—inform mo. 

&dk. This, 

My friend Siddhdrthaka dispersed my guard, 

And boro me off in safety from the stake. 

Rdk. ’Twas bravely done. Tlieso ill repay such merit, 

But favour us and take them. 

(Gives him the jewels and ornaments off his poison.) 

Sid. (Apart). I must obey my lord Chdriakya’s orders. 
(Falls at the feet of JUlkshasa.) Sir, I am grateful: but I am 
hero a stranger, and know not what I shall do with these 
valuables. If your 1 Excellency will allow it, I should wish 
to leavo them in your treasury—they can be scaled with my 
seal. 

Rdk. Let it bo so. 

Safe. (Taking the seal.) What is this ?—your name appears 
Engraved upon the seal. (To Rdkshasa.) 

Rdk. (Apart.) Alas! wlmt’s this I hear 1 
When I departed from the capital, 

I left my wife this seal, to comfort her 
Under my absence—how should it now have fallen 
Into this man’s possession! (Aloud.) Say, Siddhfirthaka, 
How got you this! 

Sid. I found it at the door of one Chandana-DAsa, a jeweller 
of Kusumapur. 

Rdk. 'Tis probable— 

Sid. What, sir! 

Rdk. —That seals like this are found 
At rich men's doors. 

&ak. My friend Siddh&rthaka, 

The name of RAkshaaa appears engraved 
Upon this ring; present it to the minister, 

And be assured the gift will be rewarded. 
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Sid. Its acceptance is all the reward that I desire. 

(Gives.) 

Rdk. My friend, this ring must be employed 
In our affairs. 

Sale. It shall bo as you wish it. 

Sid. May I presume 1 

Rdk. Speak boldly. 

Sid. I have deserved, as your Excellency knows, the enmity 
of Chfiriakya; I dare not return to Ptfaliputra, and I should 
therefore hope to be allowed to remain at the feet of your 
Excellency. 

Rdk. I am well pleased you have forerun my purpose. 

Sid. I am highly favoured. 

Rdk. Withdraw my friend. (To &aka(a-Ddsa.) Go taste repose 
awhile, 

With this your follow-travoller. [Exeunt. 

Rdk. Now then, VirAdhagupta, to the rest 

Of thine intelligence. How thrive the schemes 
That wo have set on foot to sow dissension 
'Twixt Chandragupta and his followers ? 

Fir. Well: tho chief accomplished, all the rest succeeds. 

Rak. How so ? what mean you ? 

Fir. This especially,— 

That sinco Malayaketu was removed, 

ChAAakya has been slighted by tho prince j 
Whilst haughty with his triumphs, and disdaining 
Superior rule he frequent disobeys 
The will of Chandragupta, who thonco cherishes, 

I must suspect, deep and augmenting anger. 

Rdk, Return, my friend, in this disguise. There dwells 
At Pushpapur, the minstrel Stanakalasa. 

He is with us : tell him that Chandragupta 
Should be informed, by stanzas well designed 
To rouse his wrath, yet covert in expression, 

ChAriakya contravenes his high commands, 

And spurns the king’s authority. Should aught 
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Ensue, despatch a courier straight, 

To bring me tidings .here. 

Vir. It shall be done. [Exit. 

Enter Attendant. 

Alt. Victory to your Excellency ! Sakat'a-Dtea sends word, 
these three sets of jewels are arrived for sale. Will your Ex¬ 
cellency examine them 1 

Itdk. (Looking at them.) They are jewels of great price. 

Tell him to make the purohasc, at what cost 
The seller may demand. [Exit Attendant. 

I will send a courier to Kusumapur. 

Chftriakya and his prince will suroly sever ; 

And tlion wo reach our aim. Full well I know 
That Maurya, in his pride, conceives himself 
Supreme o’er all the monarchs of the world. 

With equal arrogance, ChAiiakya vaunts, 

This is my deed—I made this man a king. 

The one has gratified his vowed resentment ; 

The other reaped the fruit of his ambition. 

No mutual interest now cements their counsel; 

No acts of friendship bind them now together j 
And once a breach, however slight, bo made 
In their alliance, ’tis dissolved for ever. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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The Palace of Cha.ndragupta at PAf aliputra. 

Enter VaihInari, one of the Royal Attendants. 

Ah, I feel I am no longer young ! Desire, you torment me 
in vain. Ago has set his stamp upon my forehead : my limbs 
afford but tardy obedienco to my will; and should the objects of 
souse bo presented to my senses, their functions are disappointed 
by thoir incompetence to perform them. What, ho!—Wardors 
of tlio Suydnga palaco, prepare the apartments for the reception 
of His Majesty, who is coming hither, to view from the lofty 
turrets the city decorated as suits the festival of the autumnal 
full moon. What say you 1— the celebration is prohibited I By 
whom, I pray you ? Why, you unlucky rogues, hold ye your 
lives so cheap 1—away, dospatch—suspend bright ehoieris from 
the glittering pillars, and let festoons of flowers, and wreaths 
of curling incense, twino round the lofty columns. Sprinkle 
the earth with flowers and perfumed waters, to recovor her 
from her fainting fit, as it were, at being so long debarred the 
lion-mounted throne. Quick, quick I tlio king approaches. 
He who in his tender years, faltering sometimes through 
humanity, but never failing through fatigue, now supports the 
weighty burthen of the earth, which has been hitherto sustained 
by his mighty and unquailing preceptor with nervous strength 
through the most arduous paths. 

Enter Chandragui'TA with Female Attendant. 

Chandra. How irksome are the toils of state to those 
Who hold their tasks as duties!—Kings must leave 
Their own desires, and for the general good, 
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Forego their own advantage. But to lose 
My own for others' benefit makes me a slave; 

And what should slaves know of sincere regard 1 
Fortune makes kings her sport; and vain the hope 
To fix the fickle wanton in her faith. 

She flies the violent, disdains the mild, 

Despises fools, the wiso she disregards, 

Derides the cowardly, aud dreads the bravo. 

My honoured minister and friend commands mo 
To woar the semblance of displeasure towards him, 
And rule awhile without his guiding aid. 

How can I act a part my heart disowns 1 
' Yet ’ti8 hit will, aud ho must be obeyed. 

The pupil, worthy of the name, conforms 
In all to his precoptor; if he stray, 

It is unwillingly—his touohor’s voico 

The goad that brings him back. Differing at onco 

From thoso who liavo no power of self-election, 

And those who heed no plcasuro but their own, 

The wiso and virtuous never know restraint, 

For all they wish a sago precoptor sanctions.— 
Yaihinuri, conduct us to the palace. 

Vai. This is it; please your Majesty ascend; 

Be careful. 

(Chandragupta mounts the terrace.) 

Chandra. How beauteous are tho skies at this soft season I 
Midst tleccy clouds, like scattered isles of sand, 

Upon whoso breast the white heron hovers, flows 
In dark blue tides tho many-channclled stream; 

And liko tho lotus-blossoms, that unfold 
Their petals to the night, the stars expand. 

Below is Gangi by the autumn led, 

Fondly impatient, to her ocean lord, 

Tossing her waves as with offended pride, 

And pining fretful at the lengthened way. 

But how is this, as city-wards-1 gaze, 
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I mark no note of preparation 

That speaks the festive time? Vaihfnari, 

Did we not issue orders, that the capital 
Should hold this festival with due solemnity ¥ 

Vai Such were your Majesty’s commands. 

Chandra. Why disobeyed, then ¥ 

Vai They demand obedience 

From all the world—how should the citizens 
Withhold compliance ¥ 

Chandra, What, then, is this I view 1 

Why is the city thus immersed in gloom ¥ 

Why do not sportive bands of either sex 
Spread mirth and music through the echoing streets ¥ 
Why are not all the citizens with thoif wives 
Abroad and merry-making ¥ why shiue not 
Their dwellings, emulous with rival splendour, 

No longor dreading public to display 

Their affluence to their sovereign, not their tyrant ¥ 

Vai. The truth- 

Chandra. Speak out. 

Vai. —Your Majesty has spoken. 

Chandra. What mean you ¥ Be intelligible. 

Vai. There is no merry-making—'tis forbidden. 

Chandra. Forbidden I How ¥ by whom 1 
Vai. Forgive us, Siro; 

Your servants 1mvo not courage to inform you. 

Chandra . It could not be ChAiiakya 1 
Vai. Who should else 

Havo set so little value on his life, 

As to opposo your Majesty’s commands 1 
Chandra. A seat, S'oiiottarA ! 

Vai. So please your Majesty, 

This is the royal throne. 

Chandra. Away, away— 

I must this instant see ChAiiakya;—call him. 

Vai. As you command. [Exit. 
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ChAiC'akya’s House. 

ChdAakya discovered seated. 

It will not be—though IUkshasa persist 
To thwart our projects and attempt to cast 
The king, as I hurled Nanda, from his throne,— 

His efforts are in vain. He does forget 
That Chandragupta is not Nanda, cursed 
With evil counsellors, proud and unjust. 

Neither is IiAkshasa, though rank and title 
Confer similitude, Ch&rfakya’s equal. 

I may discard these anxious thoughts. The prince 

Malayaketu is enclosed with toils 

That only .wait the signal to secure him; 

And lUkshosa himself is closo surrounded 
By friends supposed, in truth my spies and creatures. 
There wants but this—the semblance of dissension 
’Twixt me and Maurya’s son.—Ilis own device 
.Shall catch himself; his craft to disunite 
Our league shall scatter min midst the foe. 

Enter VaihInari. 

The situation of a king's servant is one of no little vexa¬ 
tion : ho is not to stand in awe of his master alone, but of his 
master's minister; of the prince’s noblo associates and friends, 
and oven of the companions of his lighter hours. Learned 
men call a life of servitude a dogged life,* and very justly; 
for a servant like a dog fawns and whimpers, and all for a 
morsel of meat. This is Chfiriakya’s house—a splendid man¬ 
sion for a minister, and sumptuously furnished. Here is a bit 
of 8tone for bruising cow-dung fuel; here is a bundle of 
holy grass t collected by the disciples—and the old walls, from 
which a thatched roof projects, are covered by a parcel of fuel 
stuck up to dry. Chandragupta merits such a minister. False 

• SnAih IdghavaJcdriMA - sicavrittim vidufi —The term is applied by 

Man u to the service of a Bnfhman for hire, 
t Kuia, Poa Cynoturouks. 
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flatterers laud a prince though he be good for nothing, and 
poverty compels many honest men to become false flatterers. 
Desire is a despotic emperor. Those who have no wants are 
your only freemen, and to them a monarch is no more than 
a wisp of straw. All I there is the minister. Glory to your 
grace 1 (Kneels.) 

Chdii Vailiinari, what brings you hither 1 
Vai. His Majesty, whoso feet are touched by gems 
That gleam on regal diadems, doclines 
His forehead to your sacred feet, and begs 
You will attend him speedily. 

C/M. Indeed! 

Attend him speedily! Has ho hoard, believo you, 

That I forbado the purposed festival! 

Vai. Ho has. 

C/M. (Angrily.) Who had the daring to inform him? 

Vai. Pray you, sir, bo pationt: 

The king himself perceived it from the tcrraco 
Of the Sugdnga palace. 

C/M. By you he was inflamed to wrath against mo. 

Vai, (Itemains silent.) 

Chdii. Yob ; woll I know, the servants of tho monarch 
Bear mo but little lovo. Where is tho king? 

Vai. At the Sugdnga palace. 

C/M. Lead mo thither. . [Exeunt. 

The Palace again. 

Chandragupta seated on the throne. 

Enter CuAiJakya and VauiInarl 
Vai. So please your grace, ascend. 

Chdii. (Ascending the terrace sees Chandragupta. Apart.) 

He fills the seat of kings.—Why, this is well: 

Tho throne, the race of Nanda has abandoned, 

Now beam a prince who well becomes tho state 
Of king of kings—my cares are all rewarded. 
(Chandragupta descends, and falls at ChdAakya's feet.) 
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Chdi. Arise, my son. 

And may thy regal feet absorb tho beams 
Shot from a thousand diadems, as bend 
Before thee in subjection and humility 
The crowned brows of tributary kings— 

Whether they sway the shores of southern seas, 

Whose depths are rich with many-coloured gems, 

Or rule tho realms whore GangA falls in showers, 

Cold on Him Ala’s ice-oucrustcd brow. 

Chandra. So will it bo whilst I retain your favour, 

Whate’cr my wish affect,—I pray you sit. 

Chdi. (Seated.) Now, Vrishala, what means this urgent 
summons ? 

Chandra. To gain tho pleasure of your honoured presenco. 
Chdi. Enough of this—kings do not call thoir servants 
From weighty cares on insufficient grounds : 

Doclaro tho cause. 

Chandra. Your excellency’s orders 
Inhibiting our festival 
Chdi. For this 

You would reprove mol 
Chandra. Nay* not so, sir; 

I merely seek to bo informed. 

Chdi. ’Tis well. 

But ’tis a pupil's duty, to bo ready 
To acquiesce in acts that ho may think 
Demand inquiry. 

Chandra. No doubt. But I am sure, 

Tho measures that must claim ray acquiescence 
Are not without their reason, and 'tis that 
I beg to know. 

Chdi. You rightly judge mo, Vrishala; 

ChAdakya never acts, even in his dreams, 

Without due motives. 

Chandra. Those I wish to hear. 
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Ch&fi, Have you not read, all public acts possess 

A threefold source, and from the king, the minister, 
Or both conjointly, emanate. What I have done 
Is done by virtue of the state I hold; 

And to inquire of me why I did it, 

Is but to call my judgment or authority 
In question, and designedly affront me. 
(Chandrajupta turns away as if offended.) 

(Music behind.) 

First Bard. Like diva's ashen whiteness, autumn bears 
The budding grass,* * * § and like the foul hide wears 
The dun clouds,t scattering from the silver beams 
Of the bright moon—that in mid azure gleams, 

As on his polished brow J— 

Above, bolow, 

O'or all, they twine ; 

Moro brilliant than around his neck the line 
Of the skull-woven chaplet §—see—on high, 

Yon row of swans sail laughing through the sky, 


• Siva Is represented with his person powderod with the grayish wliito 
Mhos of burnt cow-dung, termed VibhiU, which is consequently used in a 
similar way by nil tho bail'd and many of the Vaisioiava ascetics. The 
season of autumn, or that following tho rains, is said to bo invested with a 
similar whiteness, from tho hisa grass, or saee/uirun tponUnuum, with 
which tho country along tho Ganges, and tho hanks of rivers in general, 
arc overspread at this period. This grass grows from ten to fifteen feet 
high, and tho boBo of the flowers is surroundod with an immonao quantity 
of bright silver-coloured wool which whitens all the Holds. 

'+ Part of Siva's scanty raiment is tho skin of an elephant, or moro pro¬ 
perly of an Asura or Titan killed by him under that form, and thonco 
named Oajusura. To this tho autumnal clouds, no longer deeply laden 
with tho dews of a tropical climate, nor yet wholly discharged of their 
wntcre, are not unaptly compared. 

J Sita, as has been mentioned on various occasions, wears tho crescent 
moon upon his forehead. 

§ A necklace of skulls adorns the neck of Siva in his terrific forms. 
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The Godhead's pearly smile.*—May Autumn,t clad 
In diva's semblance, thus like him make glad 
The hearts of men. May Vishnu's shrinking glance 
Yield peace and joy—as, waking from his trance, 

His opening eyes are dazzled by the rays 
From lamps divine, that blaze 
And from the gems 
That burn upon their stems: 

Those eyes, that with long slumber red, 

Ambrosial tear-drops shed, 

As pillowed on his snake-couch.mid the deep 
Ho breaks reluctant from his fated sleep.} 

Second Bard. Shall monarchs mighty o’er innumeioua bands 
Allow their slaves their heats to disobey? 

Shall the gaunt lion sutler puny hands 
To rend his talons and his fangs away? 

Is that god-given strength to bo reviled 
From Brahmil that proceeds, 

And upon earth on kings alone conferred; 

Or on the monarch of the wild, 

The elephant, who leads 

Through shady groves and dells his fierce, yot subject 
herd ? 

What makes a monarch, not his throne, his crown— 
But men to work his will—to tremble at his frown. 

* It is a curious commonplace in Hindu poetry, to compare a smile to 
object* of a white .colour, originating perhaps in tho striking contrast be¬ 
tween tho tooth and tho complexion, which givo to tho former, when dis¬ 
played in a laugh, additional whiteness. 

t The season of Sarad, or the two months Aiicin and Kdrltika (from Sep¬ 
tember to November), which follow the periodical rains. 

t At tho intervals of tho minor destruction of tho world, Vitlinu is repre¬ 
sented ns reposing himself upon the serpent Sesha, amidst the waters by 
which tho earth is overspread. He also takes a nap of four months’ duration 
from the 11th of Athddha to the 11th of Kdrttika, or about the middle of 
Juno to the middle of October, or from tho time tho periodical nuns usually 
commence till their termination, and it is to his awakening from this last 
slumber, as most apposite to the season, that the Vaitdliia, or Bard, alludes. 
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ChAA. (Meditating.) What do these strains import] The first 
conveys 

A simple benediction; but the second 
• Has deeper meaning. Ha! is it e’en so ? 

It must be: Rdkshasa, thy hand is here: 

But ’tis too palpable. ChUfiakya wakes! 

Chandra. Vnihfiiari, 

Reward those stanzas with a thousand pieces.* 

Val I shall obey your Majesty. 

ChdiL Hold, hold! Vaihlnari. (To Chandragupta.) 

What has desorved such prodigal bounty 1 
Chandra, If thu6 my lightest mood is to bo canvassed 
And thwarted by your Excellency, my kingdom 
Is but a prison to mo. 

Chdfi. It is over thus 

When mouarch8 reign with delegated sway. 

If I disploaso you, take into your hands 
Your own authority. 

Chandra, We shall do so. 

CluU. I am content, and gladly shall return 
To humbler cares. 

Chandra. Yet wo would first bo told 

Why you forbade the wonted festival ? 

Or whether worthier motives prompted you, 

Than the proud thought to contravene our will. 

ChulA. Why deem I wish to contravene your orders'? 

What other hands havo hung them, as a wreath 
Of newly-gathered flowors, upon the neck 
Of prostrate princes—those, whose rule extends 
As far as to the boundaries that girt 
The black and tossing waters of the main. 

Chandra, What else could urge you ? 

Chdi. I shall inform you. 

S’ofiottarfi, request the scribe to give you 

* In the original, a hundred thousand suvarfias ; the number is a 
fatouritc donation, and is put, in fact, for any considerable sum. 
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The scroll I trusted to his care. 

[Exit SoAoltard, and returns with the paper. 
Sod. ’Tis bore, sir. 

ChdiL Your Majesty will please to pay attention. 

(Reads) “ The chieftains late attached to Chandragupta, 
And now deserted to Malayaketu.— 

First, Bhadrabhatfo, governor of the elephants; 

Purushadatta, master of the horse j 

Then Hinguriita, nephew of tho chamberlain; 

His highness Balagupta, the king's cousin ; 

The tutor of tho young prince, lUjasena; 

Tho general’s younger brother, BhAgurAyaAa; 

His highness RohitAkaha, princo of MAlwa; 

And lastly, Vijayavarman, chief by birth 
Of all tho warrior tribo.” 

Chandra. Why have they fled ? 

ChdA. Tho masters of tho elephants and horse, 

Neglecting their high charge for wine and wassail, 
Had boon displaced, and though allowed such means 
As their late rank domandod, such reduction 
But little pleased tho chieftains, and thoy left us 
To seek tho sorvico of tho enemy. 

’Twos avarice urged the nephew of the chamberlain, 
And even your Majesty’s kinsman, to desort: 

They sold their faith. The tutor of the prince, 

Whom with most lavish benefits your Majesty 
Had ever recompensed, conceived a dread, 

The bounties showered upon him would ere long 
Be by your hand resumed; and, to retain 
The wealth he merited so ill, he fled. 

For BhAgurAyarin, friendship of old 
Attached him to the siro, and this regard 
Extending to the son ; his councils snatched 
Malayaketu timely from our grasp. 

Awhile he tarried; but of late observing 
Your highness’ policy secured your foes, 
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His conscious treason warned him of his peril 
And counselled his escape j ho fled, and now 
Is high in favour with Malayaketu, 

Who, grateful for his aid, and in remembrance 
Of that affection which ho showed his father, 

Has nominated him his minister. 

Tho Prince of Mitfwa, and tho Kshattriya chief, 
Disdained the elevation of your kin 
To rank competing with their own, and lionco 
Their flight. Your doubts are now, I trust, removed. 

Chandra. And yet methinki 'tis strange—tho principles 
That influenced these nobles known so well, 

Nought was devised to stop their purposed flight. 

Chdri. What means could prudent policy suggest ? 

Favour already had boon tried in vain, 

And vainly would have bribed their future faith; * 
While force had brought your now-got power in peril, 
Opposed to their adherents, joined by thoso 
Who lurk tho covort enemies of your reign. 

Tis well they aro from hence—but thus assisted, 

And furthor aided by barbaric hosts, 

Malayaketu purposes to march 
And storm us in our capital. Is this 
A time for frivolous merriment?—a time 
To muster men, repair our shattered walls, 

To toil in arras, not idlo in festivity. 

Chandra. I marvel much, that foresight so profound 
As still your counsels ovidencc, allowed 
Tho only causo of all these causeless fears, 

Malayaketu, to escape our power. 

ChdA. Why needed it prevention ? Our sole means 
To countercheck his flight, had been to cast 
His person into bonds, or to liavo yielded him. 

As plighted to his sire, your kingdom’s moiety.— 

* This passage is compressed, the original again particularising each 
individual. 
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His thraldom had exposed us to men's censure, 

For violence and deep ingratitude: 

And to but little purpose had our hands 
Removed the mountain monarch from his claim, 
Had we conceded empire to his son.— 

These reasons moved mo to permit his flight. 

Chandra. And yet you suffered, seemingly unnoted, 

The stay of RAkshasa within our capital. 

ChdA. I would not give it public note. His friends 
Were many, of fidelity approved, 

Dovotcd to his will, inflexibly attached 
By his own worth and by long service to him. 

All, too, that cherished Nanda's memory, 

Made common cause with him, and his vast wealth 
Secured adherents nuraorous and bravo. 

Provided with theso hostilo means, ho long 
Maintained a dangerous foment in the capital, 

But liko a barbed arrow from a wound 
By dexterous sleight extracted, ho was driven 
At length to quit tho city, and remote, 

Wage an avowed and loss alarming enmity. 

Chandra. Why not arrested and by force detained? 

ChdA. The act had led to blood—and IUkshasa 
Had perished in the desperate attempt 
To make him captive living, or had wrought 
Escape by the destruction of your friends: 

Either alike to be lamented. No! 

'Tis craft that snares the monarch of tho woods, 
And stratagem alone must win us RAkshasa. 

Chandra. Tis shrewdly argued, but the truth is clear, 
And you must own in RAkshasa a master. 
Although the city was our own, this foe 
Abandoned not his home: treading disdainfully 
Upon our very throats, he echoed back 
Our clamorous shouts of triumph with defiance, 
And laughed all threats and stratagems to scorn. 
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Oh ! none but those who boast unquestioned worth 
Deserve our trust—not tho -mere partial friends, 
Whom prosperous fate attaches to our cause. 

ChdA. 'Twere wise in you to give your trust to RAkshasa; 
He, who would drive you from your throne, as I 
Expellod tho sons of Nanda,—who would raise 
Malayakotu to that throno, where I 
Havo seated you. 

Chandra. ’Tia fate I thank—no mortal—for my sceptre. 
Chdii. Illiberal and ungrateful! Who but I 

Vowed and achieved tho downfall of my foes ? 

Whoso hand but mine unloosed these angry locks 
Portending wrath and fate ? What other arm 
Destroyed inexorable all tho race 
Of Nanda, o’er a hundred kings supremo f 
Liko beasts I felled them; and this vaunted statesman, 
This Kdkshasa, looked on. 

From numerous pyres, and undisturbed, tho smoko 
Spread a long veil of clouds beneath tho sky, 

And blurred tho light of day; expectant flights 
Of vultures hovering o'er tho darkness, clapped 
Their wings with hope, and gibbering spectres snuffed, 
Exultingly, tho exhalations homo 
Aloft by flames, whose sullen fierccuoss fod 
Upon the marrow and tho flesh of kings. 

Chandra. Tho hapless race of Nanda wero destroyed 
By adverse destiny. 

Chdri. Thus, shallow mortals 

Ascribe whatever ill betide to fate. 

Chandra. Wise men refrain from idle vaunts. 

Chdii. Enough I 

I understand you. Vrishala, you seek 
To trample on me as a slave. My hand 
Hurries to set my braided locks at liberty, 

And my impatient foot again would stamp 
The confirmation of a second vow.— 
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Beware how you arouse those slumbering flames 
That Nauda’s fall has scarcely yet appeased. 

Chandra. (Apart.) Is he indeed incensed! Mcthinks the earth 
Shakes, apprehensive of his tread, recalling 
The trampling dance of Rudra; from his eye, 
Embrowned with lowering wrath, the angry drops 
Bedew the trembling lashes, and the brows 
Above are curved into a withering frown. 

Chari. Hero break we off; I will no more contend. 

If RAkshasa be better worthy trust, 

If ho bo my superior give him this. 

(Throws down his ministerial dagger.)* 

This is indeed his triumph ! Well he knew, 

Could ho remove ChAflakya, ho should soon 
Achieve a victory over Maurya’s son. 

His ends aro all accomplished : tho dissension 
lie sought to rouso has risen. Yet, miscreant, yet 
Thy schomo malign shall only yiold theo shame! 

[Exit. 

Chandra. Vaihfnari, apprize our court, the BrAhman 
ChAiiakya is dismissed, and wo ourselves 
Henceforth conduct tho functions of tho stato. 

Vai (Apart.) ChAAakya out of office ! this is strange : 

Not mine, however, to condemn His Majesty. 

Tis a sufficient fault in any minister 
To bo dismissed. Tho elephant is termed 
A vicious beast who frequent quits his path, 

Although his awkward driver goads him from it. 

Clutndra. What do you murmur ? 

Vai Nothing, your Majesty. I but observed, 

That now your Majesty is king indeed. [Exit. 

Chandra. (Apart.) Our own immediate followers deceived, 
My great preceptor’s project cannot fail. 

* The original has Bimplv, weapon, “ Sattram." A dagger of a particular 
shape is the official weapon, however, in modern Hindu courts. 
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(Aloud.) S'oAottard, this wearisome contention 
Has quite o’crpowered me—lead me to my chamber. 
(Apart.) Although ’tis in obedience to his will 
I have put on this show of disrespect, 

My mind is ill at ease. 

Oh, how can those, who have indeed provoked 
Tho awful anger of their sacred guide, 

Survive the terrors of such dread displeasure! 

[Exeunt. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


The House op IUkshasa. 

Enter Courier. 

A hundred yojanas and more, out and buck again, are no 
slight matter, and no one would have thought of such a thing, 
only that my master’s commands were peremptory to travel 
without stopping. Now, then, to the minister’s residence. 
Holloa 1 whore is the warder, to apprize his Excellency that his 
oourier Karabhaka, like a camel in speed, has returned from 
PAtoliputra 1—What ho! 

Enter Warden. 

Gently, gently, my friend!—his Excellency, exhausted with 
fatigue and watching, is troubled with a violent headache, and 
is not yet risen—so, wait awhile, till I find an opportunity of 
informing him you are returned. 

Cow. Very well, take your own tirao. [Exeunt. 

RAksiiasa discovered on his couch—&aMa-Dd$a 
asleep on a chair. 

lidk. It will not bo—sleep flies mo—nor the change 
Of night or day short intermission brings 
From wakeful care; whilst fate continues adverse 
And aids the crooked projects of ChAAakya. 

Such task is mine as on dramatic bard 
Devolves—to fix the object of the action, 

Develop fitting incidents, uprear 
Fruit unexpected from self-pregnant seeds, 

Dilate, condense, perplex, and last reduce 
The various acts to one auspicious close. 
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Enter Warden. 

Glory to your Excellency ! * 

Mk. Your news? 

War. The courier, Karabhaka, from Ptlfaliputra is returned, 
and is desirous of being admitted to your presence. 

Rdk. Haste, bid him enter. 

War. (Without and returns.) Ho is here, sir. 

Rdl:. You aro welcome—sit. 

Cour. As you command. [They retire. 

Enter an ATTENDANT on Malayaketu, bearing a staff. 

Stand apart: stand out of the way. Know you not, my 
mastors, tho vulgar arc not admitted to the sight of kings and 
BrAhmans of high rank. Out of tho way!—his Highness tho 
Princo Malayaketu approaches, on his road to visit tho minister 
RAkshasa, who is indisposed. Away, away I [Exit. 

Enter Malayaketu with BhAqurAyajU and an Attendant. 

Mai. Nino months havo o’or us passed, since that sad day 
My father perished, and his spirit still asks 
His funeral honours—tho revenge X vowed, 

But which, scarco meriting the form of man, 

I hesitate to pay. To beat the breast, 

To rend tho vesture, to discard all ornament, 

To scatter ashes on tho humbled head, 

And utter groans and sighs,—these are tho shows 
Of feroinino despair, to bo oxactcd 
From the afflicted partners of my foes, 

As a lit offering to my father’s ghost. 

This were a proof of filial grief and love, 

And still withhold, admits no more delay. 

I will take up tho bravo man's load, and tread ’ 

The fatal path my sire has gone, or dry 

* There is some inauspicious juxtaposition of expressions hero between 
ltakshasn and the doorkeeper, which cannot well be translated even if 
worth translating. 
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My mother’s tears, exchanged for bitter showers 
The wives of slaughtered enemies shall shed. 

Jdjali, let the princes who attend us 
Here halt awhile j alone, we would receive, 

And unannounced, the welcome of our minister. 

JdjaU. (Speaking as to persons without.) 

Princes and potentates, his Highness orders 
That none shall follow him; here halt awhile. 

(To the Prince.) 

They have obeyed, sir, and like ocean's waves, 

Pass not the bounds assigned. The steed short-reigned 
Curves his proud neck and paws the passive air, 

As if to spurn the skies: the stately elephant 
Stops sudden, and the music of his bolls 
Is on the instant mute. 

Mai You and my train 

Fall off, and none but Bh&gur&yaAa 
Attend mo to the minister. 

JdjaU. Your Highness is obeyed. [ Exit with followers. 

Mai. My valued friend, the nobles who have Into 
Abandoned Chandrngupta, and transferred 
To us their faith and service, have dccliucd 
The mediation of our minister IUkshasa; 

And rather by the surety of our general 

Proffer their fealty. They justify 

Their flight from Chandrngupta, that they found him 

The puppet of his minister OhAiinkya, 

Whose arrogant sway they longer scorn to brook, 

And therefore with their followers withdrew 
From an unworthy lord, to choose as worthier 
Their plighted troth. This I can comprehend; 

But that they should refuse the guarantee 
Of one so wise, so brave, and so approved 
A servant and a friend as Rdkshasa, 

Does somewhat, I confess, move my surprise. 

Bhdg. And yet methinks, their motives are not hard 
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To scan, and haply may be thus expounded. 

'Tis true, that RAkshasa has ever seemed/ 

Your Highness’ faithful friend; but ’tis well known, 
ChAAakya is the object of his emnity, 

Not Cliandragupta. Should, then, the prince 
Discard the haughty minister, no more 
Might RAkshasa affect your Highness’ interests. 

Nay, ’tis surmised, should such event betide, 

That from the lovo ho bears the stock of Nanda, 

Of which this Cliandragupta is a scion, 

Ho may bo tempted to desert our cause 
And join the onemy, who, in regard 
Of old hereditary ties,* no doubt, 

Will gladly welcome RAkshasa again. 

In prudent foar of such vicissitudo, 

These valiant chieftains have declined the surety 
Of RAkshasa, lost from his veering faith 
Their own fidelity become suspected. 

Tis thus that I conceive of their objections. 

Mai. ’Tis plausibly interpreted.—Let us on 
And seek the minister. 

Bhdg. This is his dwelling: 

So pleaso your Highness enter. 

RAkshasa and the Courier—Malayaketu and BhAgurA- 
ya£a behind and unobserved. 

RAk. Now tell me, friond, you went to Kusumapur, 

And saw the bard to whom you wore addressed ? 

Cow. I did, sir. 

Mol, They talk of Kusumapur. Hold back awhile, 

Aud listen to them unobserved j for courtiors 
Disguise unwelcome truths, when to their masters 

• Tho history of modern Indio, and the records of inscriptions some 
centuries back, show that tho office of minister was frequently hereditary, 
aud that the lines of king aud premier ran collaterally through several 
generations. It is this connection to which the original refers. 
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They bear intelligence, but when in private 
They speak tlieir honest thoughts. 

Rdk. And have we speeded ? 

Cour. Such is your Grace’s fortune. 

Rdk. How 7—let me hear.- 

Cour. Agreeably to your Excellency’s commands, I set off 
with all speed for Kusumapur; there finding Stanakalasa the 
Bard, I communicated to him my instructions. 

Rdk. Proceed. 

Cour. It so chanced, that at the period of my arrival, Chan- 
dragupta, purposing to win popularity with the citizens, issued 
orders that the autumnal festival should bo held with usual 
celebration. Tho gratifying tidings spread rapidly throughout 
the capital, and tho peoplo welcomed it with as much rapture 
as a man feels when ho meets with a kinsman. 

Rdk Alas ! lamented Nanda, moon of monarchs, 

How, reft of thee’, should autumn’s moonlight shed * 
Delight upon tho nations?—What ousued? 

Cour. Whilst tho expectation of tho people was at its height, 
the festival was suddenly prohibited by the villainous Clulriakya, 
much to their disappointment; and Stanakalasa availed himself 
of this opportunity to recite some stanzas, calculated to rouse 
Chandragupta’8 indignation. 

Rdk. 'Twas seasonably done. Tho seed is sown, 

And in duo time shall boar tho fruit of discord. 

Tho very vulgar brook impatiently 
Tho sudden interruption of their pastimes; 

And shall a king, of nature uncontrolled, 

And spirit lofty as his state, submit 
To such degrading check ? impossible 1 
Ho must and will resent it.—Pray proceed. 

Cour. Chandragupta was highly incensed at this opposition 
to lxis commands, and after bestowing many praises on your 
Excellency’s merits, he dismissed Chtinakya from his station. 

* The original has Borne quibbling upon the words Chandra and Chan- 
dratwa, tho moon and its nature, or Chandragupta and moon-like lustre. 

VOL. II. . 0 
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Mai. {Behind.) Indeed, does Chandragupta prize so high 
The worth of Rikshasat 
Bh&g. Ho shows much less 

The rate at which ho holds it, by his praise, 

Than by his thus discarding so abruptly 
His minister Chfifiakya. 

Rdk. Yet, methinks, 

The prohibition of a popular festival 
Were insufficient reason to oxcito 
The wrath iraplacablo of Chandragupta 
Towards Chttoakya. 

Mai. It is enough, methinks— 

Why seeks ho other motives 1 
Bhdg. Ho opines, 

Clutoakya wore too wise to be displeased 
With Chandragupta for a trivial cause, 

And that tho prince would scarce provo so ingrate 
To one whom ho may thank for his dominion, 

As to forgot the doferonco that is duo 
To hia prccoptor; therefore, if tho broach 
Bo cureless, it must spring from graver sourco. 

Cour. There were other causes, your Excellency, that moved 
Chandragupta to wrath. 

Rdk. What were they? 

Cour. Tho escapo of tho prince Malayaketu, and tho evasion 
of your Excellency, with both which tho prince reproached 
CluMakya. 

Rdk (To UafaDdsa.) 

What, ho! my friend, awake, awake, wo triumph: 

I have my hand on Chandragupta now.* 

&ak. (Awaking.) Howl are your family arrived, your friend 
Chandana-Dfis at freedom, and the rest 
Escaped from apprehension 1 
Bhdg. (Apart.) It is true— , 

They now indeed are free from all anxiety. 

• Tho expression is literally, he is now under my hand. 
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Mai. “I have my hand on Chandragupta now"— 

What should these words of Rdkshasa import? 

Bhdg. What else, but that Chdfiakya now removed, 

He counts the regency of Chandragupta 
Already in his grasp ? 

RAk. Heard you, my friend, 

Whither the minister, dismissed, retired 1 
Cour. At present, sir, he remains in Pdtfaliputra. 

Rdl:. Ho lias not sought the forest dwelling then ? 

What 1 docs he meditato another vow ? 

Cour. It was rumoured, that he purposed to depart and 
end his days in the woods. 

Rdk. I deem this little probable. 

What think you, friend ? (To Sakata-Ddsa.) Will he, who 
so resented 

Removal from his seat, though by a king, 

Who like au earthly Indra ruled, commanded, 

Patient endure expulsion from authority 
By ono whom ho himself created king ? 

Mai. What is to him Chdfiakya's forest dwelling ? 

Bluig. Methinks ’tis much—he holds his aim socure, 

As long as lives Gh&Aakya far removed 
From Chandragupta. 

Sale. (To Rdkshasa.) What need for further doubt ? 

It cannot be that Maurya, who has placed 
His foot on prostrate kings, and proudly trod 
On moony diadems, should bear contempt 
And insult from a servant; and though Chdfiokya 
Be of obdurate temperament, he knows 
What pains one vow has cost him, and may pause 
Ere he again indulge his fiery nature 
To weigh the turns of ever slippery fortune. 

Rdk. You rightly judge—I will bo satisfied. 

Go, lead this faithful messenger within, 

And let him taste repose. 

Sak. I shall obey. 


[Exit xoiih Courier. 
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Jldk Now to tho prince. 

(Going he is met by Malayaketu and BhXouiUya^A advancing.) 
Mai. Behold him here, my lord. 

I come to save your Excellency trouble. 

Jldk. To do mo honour. Please your highness sit. 

Mai. I trust the indisposition that erewhile 
Afflicted you is now subdued. 

JldJc. Impossible, 

Until tho stylo of Highness, howe’er graced 
By your high bearing, bo exchanged for that 
Of Majesty, more fitted to your worth. 

Mai. 'Tis long 

Your Excellency has promised such a change 
Is foasible—when will it bo effected 1 
Wo gather here a formidable host, 

Who burn to march against tho foo. 

Jldk Prococd. 

Tho hour is como—conduct them forth to conquest. 
Mai. What aro our hopes—what tidings of the enemy ? 

Jldk. He lias sustained a heavy blow. 

Mai. Explain. 

Jldk. Discord has risen 'twixt tho prince and minister, 

And severs Chandragupta from Clwlriakyo. 

Mai. No mighty loss, methinks, to loso a minister. 

Jldk. To other princes none—but a main wound 
To Chandragupta. 

Mai. Less to him than others. 

Jldk How so? 

Mai. The proud deportment of Chdriakya 
Excited general disaffection. Now, 

He gone, the minds of men will reassume, 

With whetted zeal, affection to their prince. 

Jldk. Not so—there are two parties in the state, 

The friends of Chandragupta or of Nanda. 

The arrogance of Chdriakya may have proved 
Distasteful to the former; to the latter 
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It nought imported. They beheld alone 
The base ingratitude of Chandragupta, 

Who could abet and aid the murderous plot, 

That his own kinsmen and his benefactors 
Consigned to death. For this their scorn and hate 
Pursue him unrelenting, though ho boast 
The name and sway of king, and though the many 
Conceal their sentiments, whilst unassured 
Of safety from his power. Let them observe 
A prince of potency advance his anus 
Against the tyrant, they will not be tardy 
To join his banners, and proclaim their enmity 
By overt acts. Such they behold in you, 

Their hope and their protector, and already 
They frequent seek asylum in your tents. 

Mai. Yot, is the minister’s disgrace the solo 
Inducement to advance 1 I apprehend 
There may bo other reasons, 

Iidk. Such there are: 

But this the chiof. 

Mai. Has Chandragupta none 

Among his servants, able to supply 
The vacant charge 1 or if upon himself 
Ho take the load, may he not still defy us 1 ? 

UAL He cannot. 

Mai. How so 1 

RAk. Be pleased, sir, to tAke noto: 

The weighty cares of state are jointly borne 
By ministers and kings—or kings alone. 

Not so with Chandragupta: inexpert 
Of worldly business, he devolved all charge 
Upon his minister—all in all to him, 

As to a blind man is his trusty guide. 

Fortune, impatient of divided pains, 

Must, where a king and minister dispute 
Her favours, one for other wholly fly. 
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And the unpractised prince, who nothing knows 
Of kingly rule, can no more hope to govern 
His empire with prosperity, deprived 
Efficient counsel, than the babe receive 
Due nutriment, denied his nurse’s breast 
Mai. (Apart.) ’Tis well I am not so dependent. (Aloud.) Yet, 
To an invader, you must bo aware, 

Some weightier motives need, than the dismissal 
Of the most sapient minister. 

RAk. In this 

There needs no more. But let your liighness weigh 
These circumstances also, which concur 
To urgo your march—your forces aro collected ; 
Yourself, the heir legitimate of kings; 

Your adversary but a base usurper. 

His very capital is hostile to him. 

In mo you have —(checking himself) a faithful guide at 
least; 

And all appliances and means to boot 
Provided; nought remains but your command. 

Mul. Then let us march. Our mighty elephants 

Shall drink the Soan’s dark waves, and echo back 
The roaring of its waters—spread through the groves 
That shndo its bordering fields, intonscr gloom; 

And faster than the undermining torrent, 

Hurl its high banks into the boiling stream; 

Then rolling onwards like a lino of clouds 
That girts in rain and thunder Viudhya’s peaks, 
Euviron with portentous storm the city, 

And lay its proud walls level with the ground. 

[Exit xcith BhdgurdyaAa. 

ltiik. Who waits 1 

Enter Attendant. 

Whatever soothsayer* attend, 

* A belief injudicial astrology has prevailed throughout the East from 
the earliest periods on record to the present day. 
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Command approach. 

(The A ttendant goes out and returns.) 

So please you, sir, the Bauddha mendicant 

Is here. 

lidk. A Bauddha mendicant the first encountered! * 

All, ’Tis Jivasiddhi, sir. 

Rdk. Let him assume a not revolting somblance, 

And bid him enter. 

{The Attendant goes out and returns with JlVASiDDur, a 
Kshapariaka.) 

Jiva. The precepts of the holy Saints + should over be 
obeyed, 

By virtue of whoso cooling drugs is passion’s heat 
allayed: 

Whoso healing skill a bitter portion hero on earth has 
given, 

That afterwards a sweet succeed, and man find health in 
heaven. 

May the faithful over know 

Virtuous increase here below. 

Rdk. Now toll me, Sage,—is this a day auspicious 

For men to undertake a distant journey 1 

Jim. (After meditation.) 

The aspects are viewed. 

The conjunctions are good : 

• An unlucky omen; to deprecate which is the purpose of Rdkshasa’s 
next speech. 

t Of the ArhaU. By this and by his salutation of tirdvata addressed to 
those whom ho speaks to, it is clear that, although the author calls this 
character a KthapanaJca, a Bauddha mendicant, ho means a Jaina. The 
Bauddha salutationis Updsaka or Buddiiopdsaka, worshipper of Buddha (see 
MHchchhahaUkd.) 6rdvaka ia the generic term of thc/auw laity,and Sdvahl- 
dhamma-Ulho hodu for &rdvakadharmaJdlho bhavatu ns used by Jivatiddhi 
in one place, is still the ordinary salutation a Yati, or religious Jain, proffers 
to the laity. From the introduction of the Jains the antiquity of the drama 
cannot be very great. The mendicant speaks Paiidcha Prdlcfit, it is said by 
the commentator : it differs not muoh from M&gadha, 
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Or by noou will decline 
The Star that’s malign. 

But the way must go forth 
To tho South from the North, 

As the full moon is bright 
In tho East on the right. 

And the Sun sinks to rest 
On the left in the West; 

Whilst Virgo displays 
Before you her rays, 

And Mercury hies 
To her house in tho skies; 

And in front too appears 
Tho palo gloaming star, 

That spreads through tho spheres 
Fear, famine, and war. 

Me. Tim day, as reckoned by tho moon, I find, 
Is unpropitious. 

Jim. And wlmt of that? Tho day no more 
Than ono is counted—planets, four : 

And mansions are thrico twenty told 
And four. If friendly these, bo bold; 

For savo when through tho dark eclipse 
The moon with difficulty slips, 

The lunar influence shall bestow 
Whato'er you seek, where’er you go.* 

Me. Consult with other learned soothsayers— 


• The astrological purport of theso passages can scared) 1 be made intel¬ 
ligible without convcmncy with the original Byatom. It is conaidcred 
favourable to set out on a journey when certain divisions of the lunar day or 
Karatias do not occur, and when the moon is rising on the one hand, and tho 
aun setting on tho other, and when the Lagna, or point of rising of Mercury 
in that portion of tho Zodiac appropriated to Virgo, occurs in front of the 
traveller. Ritksbasa objects that it is the day of full moon, which as well as 
the 6th, 8th, and 12th lunar days, are considered unpropitious. The astro¬ 
loger replies, that it is decidedly go only when an eclipse occurs, and that 
if other aspects aro propitious the journey may be undertaken. 
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Jiva. Not I.—Do you consult them,* I shall go home. 

Jidk. Nay, bo not offended. 

Jiva. 1 know of no offence—but some one docs. 

Edk. Who 1 

Jim. Fate, who drives you blindfold on your way, 

To join the foe, and your own friends betray. 

[Exit. 

Iidk. {To the servant.) See—what is the hour? 

AU. Near sunset, sir. 

Edk. Indeed—so near the time, when, like the slaves 
That fly a lord whom fortune lms abandoned, 

The trees that cast their shadows at the dawn 
With servile speed before tho rising sun, 

Now turn them backward from his downward course. 

[Exeunt. 

• This reply has nothing strango to those who know tho stnrdy nolf im- 
portanco of Hindu ascetics, and cspoclaUy of tho Yatls, when of any consi¬ 
deration with tholr own ooct. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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ACT V. 


The Camp of Malayaketu. 

Enter SiddhArtjiaka (with a Utter and packet). 

The creeper of ChAAakya’s policy will put forth fruit un¬ 
doubtedly, watered as it is with the dews of wisdom, shed by 
the clouds of placo and time.*—This lettor is entrusted to mo 
by the illustrious statesman, signed with the seal of RAkshasa, 
and this packet with the ornament he presented to me is sealed 
with tho same. With these I will return to PAfaliputra. 
(Going — stops.) How 1 a heretic approaches this way—an un- 
propitious encounter 1 It cannot now bo helped; I will 
counteract its effects by looking at tho sun. 

Enter JIvasiddhi. 

All glory bo paid to tho Arhats, who show 
• Tho only true path to perfection below. 

Sid. Soothsayer, I salute you. 

Jiva. Be of good faith, my son, for in hand 
Designs thou hast that faith demand; 

A task as full of fear and pain 
As travorsing the boundless main. 

Sid. How do you know 1 

Jiva. That which I know I know, and thou 
Upon a journey travcllest now: 

Such purpose thy appearance shows ; 

What elso, that letter will disclose. 

Sid. As it seems you know my intention, and that I am 

* This metaphorical style is not natural to the compositions of the period 
to which the drama belongs : the Hindus were perhaps beginning to borrow 
it from their neighbours. 
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travelling to another country, tell me, I beg of you, whether 
this be a lucky day. 

Jiva. What, think’st thou, that thy shaven pate 
May from the planets learn its fate ? 

Sid. You know; so speak at once. If it be lucky, I will go; 
if not, I will tarry. 

Jiva. It unpropitious is to steal 
From hence without the prince’s seal. 

Sid. How so ? 

Jiva. I wall tell you in plain words. It was lately free to all 
to pass at pleasure to and from the camp, but now we approach 
Kusamapurn, no porson is allowed ingress or egress without a 
passport signed by Bhdgur&yaAa with theprinco’s seal. If you 
have such, procood ; if not, hide yourself closo, or you will be 
seized by the guard, and brought back bound hand and foot, 

Sid. You do not know, I fancy, that I am the friend of his 
* Excellency the ministor Kdkshasa. Wlio shall stop me, though 
I have not a pass? 

Jiva. The friend of the devil you may bo,* it weighs nought: 
there is no other means of going forth but the prince’s seal. 

Sid. How, then, can I effect my purposo ? 

Jiva. I trust you may succeed, go on—I shall to Bh&gurAyafin, 
and solicit a passport for myself to go hence to I’Ataliputra. 

[Exeunt severally. 

A Pavilion near Malayaketu’s Tent. 

Enter BhAgurAyaiJa and Attendant. 

BMg. Ch&fiakyn’s policy is most surprising, 

And whether he succeed or fail, improve 
Success or screen discomfiture, extract * 

Fair fruit from seeds sown in ungrateful soil, 

He proves himself the statesman, and still triumphs 
As sure and irresistible as fate. 

• Tho literal phraso is, friend of Rdhhaia or Piidcha —those words im¬ 
plying literally a fiend, a goblin. 
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Bring me a seat here, Bh&sura, the Prince 
Commands me to attend in his pavilion: 

Should any seek my signet, give them entrance. 

AU. I shall observe, sir. 

[Exit Attendant. 

Bkdg. It grieves mo much, this prince, whose honest thoughts 
Affect me with regard, should from mo reap 
Requital so unmeet as treacherous friendship. 

And yet what else is in my gift! Who owns 

Dependence on another, must resign 

All claim of kindred, friends, the world’s esteem, 

And equal weigh disgrace or reputation. 

Ho sells his soul for perishable treasure, 

Does ns he’s bid, nor longer has the privilege 
To scan the difference betwixt right and wrong. 

Malayaketu ciders behind with VijayX, an Attendant. 

Mai. These doubts of RAkshasa perplex mo strangely: 

And whether I may venture to rely 

Upon his faith, CliAnakya now dismissed 

From Maurya’s ontertainment, or it bo 

Moro prudent to rogard him as an enemy 

Hereafter dangerous, alternate moves 

Conflicting thoughts, ’midst which my understanding 

Whirls like a potter’s wheel, nor finds 

A point on which to settle in decision. 

Where shall I meet with BhdgurAyarta 1 

Vij. So pleaso your highness, yonder ho sits, 

Engaged in granting passports to those porsons 
Whoso business calls them from the camp. 

Mai. Approach him gently, 

His head is downward dropped, and with his hands 
He veils his eyes, as if in meditation. 

Enter Attendant. 

So pleaso your Excellency, a mendicant requests admission 
for a pass. 
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Bhdg. Let him enter. 

(Attendant goes out and returns with JlVASIDDHL) 

Jim. Believer,* may you know increase of virtue ! 

Bhdg. (Apart.) How, Jivasiddhi, the friend of RAkshasa ? 

(Aloud.) Sage, I salute you. 

Jlva. May your virtue prosper. 

Bhdg. You go hence, I deem, on R&kshaaa’s affairs 1 
Jim. Not so; I quit this place that I may hear 
His name no more. 

Bhdg. How now! what grave offonce 

Against the seer has RAkshasa committed 1 
Jlva. Nono against mo; 

But I repent mo of my past misdeeds. 

Bhdg. Repent of past misdeeds! You much excito 
My marvel. 

Mai. (Behind.) And mine too. 

Bhdg. I wish to hear 

The secret import of your words. 

Mai. So I. 

Jim. I cannot utter tilings so all unfit 
To bo made known. 

Bhdg. The deopor seoms the mystery, 

The more my need to hear its explanation. 

Jlva. Thero is no mystery, but much of shame. 

BlAg. If there be nought mystorious, speak the truth. 

Jim. I will not. 

Bhdg. Then expect no passport from mo. 

Jlva. Perforco then I must mako disclosure.—Hear! 
Dwelling at PAt'aliputra, I contracted, 

Though poor, an intimacy with RAkshasa, 

At the same season when his craft employed 
The poison-maid his secret instrument 
To work the murder of the mountain king. 

* Sdvadnam dhamma-viddhi hodn, for tirdvaka-dJiarma-vriddhir bhavatu. 
3rdvaka is properly a hearer, but is applied to the JainB. 
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Mai My sire destroyed by RAkshasa, and not, 

As I have still imagined, by ChAfiakya! 

Jiva. I after shared his fortunes, when ere long 
I was oxiled the city by ChAnakya— 

But now, with his own policy engrossed, 

He plans some scheme by which I may be banished 
From life. 

Rhdg. Yet, hitherto, the rumour runs, 

The murderous act was by ChAAakya wrought, 

Not RAkshasa—its object, to evado 
The resignation of the pledged gratuity 
For friendly aid, a moiety of tho kingdom. 

Jiva. (Covering his ears.) Mark mo, believer—to this hour 
ChAAakya, 

Knows not the venomed maid, oven by name. 

Jihdg. I seal your passport (seals if) j but attend mo now, 

To bear these matters to his highness. 

Mai. I am hero; 

And with deep-wounded ear have ovorheard 
A friend impart—what bolter had becomo 
An enemy's tongue. My father’s hapless fate 
To-day o’erwholms me with redoubled anguish. 

Jiva. (Apart.) Tho prince has ovorheard mo I then 
I gain my object. 

[Exit. 

Mai. Oh most uukind return! My father’s heart 
Was wholly IUkshnsas—of him, ho said, 

With confident energy, this is my friend, 

And to this friend ho owes his fall! so wept 
By all our house, entrusted to tho care 
Of this deceitful fiend. 0 RAkshasa I 
Thy devilish nature fits well to thy name. 

Bhdg. (Apart.) Wo must beware, tho life of RAkshasa 
Is not imperilled by the prince’s fury— 

‘ Such arc our master's most precise injunctions. 

(Aloud.) Repress this agitation, sir—be calm; 
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Be pleased to sit, and listen to the counsel 
Your friend and servant would presume to offer. 

Mai. Speak on, my friend. 

Bhdg. Then please your highness, think, 

That those who govern kingdoms must compute 
Of friend, or foe, or neutral, as suggested 
By principles of state and not the pleas 
Of privato feeling, which teach love or hato 
To ordinary men. The aim of RAkshasa 
Was first to crown SarvArthasiddhi; but 
To this, your father, as a mightier prince 
Than Chandragupta, was tho main impediment, 

And theuco the deadlier foe. Such cause of enmity 
Admitted as of woight, tho act of RAkshasa 
Was prudent policy, not vulgar crime. 

Again, consider, sir : 

Wisdom political turns foes to frionds, 

And changes friends to foes; like a new birth, 

It razes out all memory of past deeds, 

Which to remember nought advantages, 

As utterly as if thoy wero, indeed, 

Tho long-past actions of a former being. 

Then for events gone by, let RAkshasa 
Escape your censure, or at least forbear him 
Until tho realm of Nanda bo your own. 

No more of need to your success, he then 
May bo disposed of as your highness pleases. 

Mai. So be it as you counsel—you judge wisely: 

His death or boudago might alarm our followers, 

And make our triumph doubtful. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off. Victory to your highness! The captain of the guard 
reports that a man has been apprehended attempting to retire 
secretly from the camp, and on his person this letter was 
found—will it please your highness to examine him ? 
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Mai. Bring him in. 

[Exit Officer and re-enters with SiddXrthaka. 
Sid. (To himself.) Praise be to mother Fidelity, animating her 
children in virtue, and turning their faces away from faults. 
Off This is the man, 

Bhdg. Who should this be ?—a stranger, or the servant 
Of any of our host'J 
Sid. A servant, sir, 

A humble follower of the minister. 

Bhdg. Why sought you, then, thus covertly to quit 
The camp without the prince’s seal 1 
Sid, I went 

Upon affairs requiring speed. 

Bhdg. So urgent, 

That for their need, his highness* strict commands 
Were disregarded ? 

Mai. Look at the papor! 

Bhdg. It bears in truth the seal of RAkshasa. 

Mai. Efface it not, and let mo hear the letter. 

Bhdg. “ All greeting, and as fits from whence and whom 
“ It comes, to him for whom these nows aro meant. 

“ The expulsion of our adversary proves 
“The truth of one whose words aro over true. 

“ The season is propitious now to show 
“ Tho promised kindness, and discharge tho prico 
“ That buys the plighted transfer of attachment. 

“Thon will these friends bo ours, and strenuous join 
“To overturn tho mansion, where till now 
“ They have sought refuge. To requite such service, 

“ Wo must remind you, though no doubt ’tis needless, 
“To call to recollection their conditions. 

“ Some stipulate domains, some gold, and some 
“ Demand tho elephants and spoils of war. 

“The three invaluable jewels sent 
“ Have been received, and in return unworthy, 

“This offering comes, perhaps not wholly valueless, 
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• “ But to enhance its worth, SiddhArtlia hears, 

“ In words, what elso may claim your confidence.” 

Mai. What can this dark epistle mean ? 

BMg. SiddhArthaka! 

Who sends this letter? 

Sid. I do not know, sir. 

Blidg. You are tho bearer, and you do not know 
From whom it comes; but let that rest awhile. 

Speak out; to whom were you to have conveyed 
Tho intrepretation that this letter promises ? 

Sid. To whom, but to your Grace. 

BMg. To mo ? 

Sid. This violence so bewilders mo, 

I know not what I utter. 

Bhdg. Wo shall amend your knowledge. BhAsura, 

Conduct him forth, and scourge him till he find 
His recollection. 

(Suldlulrthuka is led out and presently brought back by 
the attendants.) 

Off. So please your Excellency, whilst flogging the prisoner, 
this packet dropped from his porson. 

BMg. This is impressed with the samo signet. 

Mai. ’Twas this that gavo tho letter valuo. Open it, 

But injure not the seal. 

(BMg. opens it, takes out a jewel, and gives it to the prince.) 
This gem I took from my own person, 

And sent a friendly present to the minister. 

This letter is no doubt for Chandragupta. 

Bhdg. We will not leave the inference for question. 

Away with him, and scourge him, till ho own 
Tho truth without reserve. 

Sid. Oh, pardon me* 

■ And I will speak the truth without reserve. 

(Falls at the feel of Malayaketu.) 

* In tho original he is again led out to be scourged, and then agrees to 
confess. 

VOL. II. P 
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Mai. Arise! speak boldly—thy dependent station 
Pleads thy excuse—reveal whate’er you know. 

Sid. Then thus it is—that letter was entrusted mo 
By RAkshasa, to bear to Chandragupta. 

Mai. And what the interpretation you should add. 

Sid. Thus ho commanded me: The kings 

Barbaric are my personal friends, and may 
Be to your interests won. They of Kulfita, 

Malaya, and Kashmir, desire territory 
From the possessions of Malayakctu; 

The chiefs of Sindh and Persia covot mast 
His elephants and treasures. For myself, 

ChAfiakya’s exile will as fully crown 
My wishes, as thoso spoils that 1 have named 
Will satisfy the craving of those princes. 

Such was my message. 

Mai. Wat I can this bo true, 

That my allies aro treacherously affected ? 

And yet why doubt it? tlioy have over followed 
The guidance and the beck of RAkshasa. 

Ho, VijayA 1 command the minister’s presenco. 

Vij. It shall bo dono, sir. , [j Exit Vijayi. 

Scene.—RAkshasa’s Dwelling, RAkshasa discovered. 

Our martial preparations aro complcto; 

But whether more reliance may bo placed 
Upon our strength or Chandragupta's host, 

I feel not wholly confident. 

The premises that lead to truth are sure, 

If logically urged, and though opposed 
By hostile disputants, confirm the cause 
They advocate.* The object of discussion 
Is to both parties common, and to admit 
Position incompatible is often 

• The original passage is somewhat obscure, from its referring wholly to 
a proposition in logic described in technical terms. 
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As fatal unto monarchs as logicians. 

Yet I will trust; especially that now 
Amidst tlio foe such disaffection spreads, 

And they are weakened by intestine strife. 

I null not fear. Who waits 1 Go, Priyariivada, 

And to tlio kings confederated bear 
This message—“ We approach Kusumapura, 

The capital of the enemy—be vigilant— 

Look well to your array. Let this bo 
The order of your march. The Khaia troops, 

The men of MagadJia, and my contingent, 

Load in the van. The centre bo composed 
Of the Qdndhdras, with the Yavana chiefs. 4 * 

The Kiras and the &akas, with the bands 
Of C/tedi and the JIuna cohorts, form 
Our rear battalia—whilst our royal friends, 

With thoir choico warriors in firm phalanx knit, 
Surround the princo and guard his sacred lifo." 

PH. I shall impart your ordors. 

[Exit Priyamvadaka, and enter Vijayd. 

Vij. Victory to your Excellency! 

His highness wills your presence. . 

ltdk. But a moment— 

Ho! thero, who waits! Inform S'akata-DAs 
That I am summoned by the princo, and need 
Becoming decoration to appear 
Before his highness, who but late presented mo 
With costly trinkets—let him send mo cither 
Of those rich jewels which to-day he purchased— 
Quick, despatch. 

(Attendant goes out and returns with an ornament.) 

Alt. This is the jewel, sir. 

Pdk. ’Tis well. (Puts it on.) 

• The Calcutta edition reads palibhiH not paltibhih', and the metre re¬ 
quires the former; tlio former translation, yavana foot, was therefore 
incorrect. 
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Now, lead the way. What should this summons mean 
Howe’er unconscious of committed error, 

The guidance of grave matters cannot fail 
To prompt uneasy thoughts. A life of service 
Is still a life of dread, and those most elevated, 

, As objects most of envy and malevolence, 

Should ever be prepared to fear a fall. (They proceed.) 
Vij. Behold his highness! 

Jtdk. I observe him. 

Absorbed in thought ho seems—his youthful head 
Already bowed with care, and on his hand 
Reclined, whilst on the ground his eye roposes, 

Or gazes fixed upon vacuity.— 

All triumph to the prince 1 
Mai. I greet you, minister;—sit. 

Wo grievo to have so little of your prcsoncc. 

Rdk. ’Tis true, my frequent absence has deserved 
Your highness’ consuro, but tho preparations 
Our march exacts provonts my duo attendance. 

Mai. If yet determined, I should wish to learn 
The disposition of our march. 

Rdk. ’Tisthis: 

Tho Khaia troops and men of Magadha 
And my adherents aro tho van brigade: 

The Yavanu and Odndhdra forces 

March in the centre; and tho Mum cohorts, 

The troops of Chcdi, Kiras, and Values, form 
The rear. Tho bands of tho confederate kings 
Are ordered to protect your highness’ person. 

Mai. (Apart.) Palpable treason 1—they are named my guards 
Who have conspired to give me up a prisoner. 

(Aloud.) Send you any one 
Precursor of our march to Kusumapura 1 
Rdk. There needs not any—in five days our host 
Will lie before its gates. 

Mai. What man is tliis, then, 
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Who with despatches from your Excellency 
Goes thither even now ? 

RdL From me? impossible! (Secs Siddhdrthaka.) 

Siddh&rtha—how is this ? 

Sid. Forgive me, sir, 

The fear of punishment severe has wrung 
The secret from me. . 

JtdJ:, Secret—what secret ? 

I know of none—I understand you not! 

Sid. I own, I have but ill-oboyed your orders; 

But stripes and pain— (Appears to hesitate.) 

Mai. Ho fears to speak the truth 

Before his lord.—Do you apprize the minister 
What lie has told. (To BluigurdyaiUi.) 

BhAg. Your highness is obeyed. (To RAkshasa.) 

This man avers, your Excellency sends him, 

The bearer of a letter and a messago 
To Ohandngupta. 

Rilk. And is it so, Siddhdrtha t 

Sid. Stripes forced mo to confess the truth. 

RAk ’Tis false! 

What will not torture force tho innocent 
To own! 

Mai (To BhAg.) Let him behold tho letter! 

Show him the packet. 

BhAg. Bead this note. (Gives it to RAkshasa, who reads and 
returns it.) 

RAk. A weak invention of tho enemy.* 

BhAg. Behold this jewel! (Showing him the jewel.) 

Is this, too, but a hostile stratagem ? 

Rdk. No : this I recognise—'twas given me, 

Even by your highness; and in note of doep 
Acknowledgment, I did present the same 
To this Siddhdrtha for a most dear service. 

• Lit—Prince, this ifl an attempt of tho enemy. Kumdra, SatroJi 
prayog* ethaK. 
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Bhdg. To such a man, moth inks, but little fitted 
This princely gift, and one that had been graced 
By his own royal wearing. 

MdL “ SiddhArtha bears 

In words, what else may claim your confidence !” 

So writes your Excellency. 

Jtdk I sent no message, sir •, I wrote no letter. 

Mai. Whose is this seal ? 
lidk. Tho counterfeit of mino. 

Mai. That may bo true: 

A seal, the fraudulent may imitate. 

Bhdg. ’Ti8 possible it may be; but tho writing— 

Whose characters aro these, SlddhArthaka? 

{Siddhdrthaka looks at Itdkshasa, and hesitates.) 
Speak, or expect fresh stripes. 

Sid. S'akafa-DAsa’8. 

Rdk. If it bo hia, I must admit it mino. 

Mol. Let him bo called. 

Mdg. {Apart.) ChAnakya's emissaries 

Nothing advanco that may not bo attested. 

Should Shkafa-DAs appear and own ho wrote 
This letter, then tho wholo is manifest, 

And Malayakotu’s rago o’orleaps restraint. 

This wero less perilous. {Aloud.) With your highness’ 
loavo, 

A friend of RAkshasa will not confess, 

At least before him, that ho wroto such letter: 

Wero it not better to procure a specimen 
Of his own handwriting, and with this compare it ? 
Mai. You are right 

VijayA, you hear. {To the Attendant.) 

Vij. I shall observe. 

Will not his seal bo also needed ? 

Mai. Bring it along. {Vijayd goes out and returns.) 

This is the seal of Sakafa-DAs, and this 
His writing. 
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Mai. (Comparing them.) It is the very same,—compare it. 
Rdk. (.Examining the two papers, then apart.) 

Tis true, the writing is in botli the same. 

What must I think—he has been still my friend; 

But haply, pining for his absent family, 

He proves at last a traitor to his lord. 

The seal is his; SiddhArtha his associate; 

And this mysterious letter is his writing. 

To purchase his indemnity, or tempted 
By the alluremonts of a crafty foe, 

He has fallon off from honour, and abandoned 
His fair impcrishablo fame, and me. 

Mai. Three costly gems, this letter writes, have been 
Received, and one methinks adorns your person. 

Let mo bohold it nearer. ( Jlukshasa gives it to him.) 
What do I seel (Apart.) 

If I am not deceived, this jowel onco 
My sire possessed. (To Rdkshasa.) Whcnco did your 
Excellency 

Obtain this ornament 1 
Rdk. Of some merchants, sir, 

By whom ’twas sold mo. 

Mai. VijayA, look hero.— 

Know you this gem 1 
Vi], How should I not remember it 1 

For often havo I seen it when ’twas worn 
By your illustrious sire, the king Parvataka. 

Mai. Father lamented, well thy splendid ornaments 
Became thy princely person, so attired ; 

As glorious as the autumn’s evening sky, 

Bright with the moon, and set with radiant stars. 

Rdk. (Apart.) If this, indeed, 

Was ParvatcAwara’s, the seeming merchants, 

In truth Chiiriakya’s agents, were by him 
Employed, to send them to me. 

Mai Is it likely 1 
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Such royal gems Parvataka once owned, 

And Chandragupta as the kingly share 
Of plunder set apart, should have been sold 
By pedlar traders, bartered for vile cost? 

No; it is clear the treacherous Chandragupta 
Was hero the vendor, and ourselves the price. 

B4k. (Apart.) The snare is [deeply laid; and though I 
know 

The letter and the message aro not mine, 

Yet mine the seal. The writer is my friend. 

The jewels, which it wero absurd to deem 
Maury a would vend, aro found in my possession. 

These facts so strongly argue treason, vain 
The hope to gain my innocence belief. 

Why then prefer reply 1 'Tis wiser far 
To acquiesce in silence, than engago 
In angry words and profitless contention. 

Mai, Now, I would ask your Excolloncy. 

JML A sk 

Him who deserves such epithet, not me, 

Degraded by these accusations. 

Mai. Proofs— 

For by what other name shall wo denote 
This packet, this epistle, and these gems ? 

Bilk They prove, indeed, the malice of my fate, 

And not alone the cunning of ChMakya. 

Mai. Why censure destiny for faults that spring 
From vulgar avarice ? Base and ungrateful! 

Thy murderous fraud repaid my sire’s affection 
And confidence, that know no fear, with death; 

And now, ourselves, to whose regard thou owest 
Thy present power and rank, with like deceit 
Thou wouldst betray, and for a paltry bauble 
Wouldst sell our bodies, as they were mere carrion, 

To our most deadly enemies, proud to be 
The mercenary hireling of their hate. 
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Rdk. This blow is heavier far than ray disgrace. 

Son of Parvataku, I here protest 
My innocence! 

Mai. Who killed my father ? 

PAk. Fate! 

Mai. We know it was thy doing—by thy friend, 

And penitent agent, Jivasiddhi owned. 

Puik Is he too but Chdfiakya’s instrument! 

My very heart leagues surely with my foes. 

Mai. Bhdsuraka, convoy our general word : 

The foreign princes, our allies, have plotted 
To seize our person, and deliver us 
Captive to Chandragupta: let him, therefore, 

Secure them, and defeat their foul intents. 

Tho three who arc ambitious of our lands 
Cast in a pit and whelm them o’er with earth,” 

Till their desires bo satiated: tho others, 

Whose moderate pretensions are confined 
To martial stores, treasure, and elephants, 

Bo by those elephants trampled under foot; 

And so their craving will bo gratified. 

AIL I shall impart your highness’ commands. 

[Exit. 

Mai. For you, sir, I shall violate no troth 
Once plighted. Go, join Chandragupta; 

Him, and his crafty counsellor, though aided 
By your profound experience, we yet trust, 

Wo have the strength to root out from the oarth. 

BluUj. Enough ! timo flies, my prince. March we at once 
Against tho capital of tho enemy. Let tho dust, 
Rolling in volumes from tho trampling tread 
Of our fierce elephants and steeds, ascend 
In clouds, and hover o’er the trembling foe, 
Proclaiming our approach in wrath, and spreading 

* Part of tho answer made by the Athenians to the messenger of Darius, 
who demanded earth and water. 
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Intenser paleness o’er the maiden’s cheeks, 

That far outvie the lodh’s pale blossom, graced 
By locks more sable than the jetty bee. [Exeunt. 
Bdk. How horrible my fate 1 My love still works 
The ruin of my friends, my foes escape! 

What now remains l Shall I conceal my shame 
Amidst the thicket's gloom ? No, rankling hate 
And uuappeased hostility will never 
Sleep at devotion’s bidding. Shall I end 
My being, and attend my fallen sovereign t 
No; thus to fly the contest whilst a foe 
Triumphs secure, were baso and womanish. 

What, if I grasp my trusty sword, and rush 
Desperate to death amidst tho hostile ranks ? 

No; yet I may not. If my heart be still 
Conscious of grateful duty, I must first 
Effect tho freedom of that faithful friend, 

Who welcomes bonds and death for mino and mo. 

[Exit. 


END OF THE FIFTH ACT. 
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ACT VI. 


Scene.—PAIaliputra. 

Enter SiddhArthaka ( ornamented ). 

Now Kedava of cloudy hue, the destroyer of Keiin, triumphs : 
Chandragupta, the moon of tho eyes of the virtuous, is 
victorious—tho policy of Chdiiakya is successful, and has dis¬ 
comfited tho confiding army of tho foo. I have not yet scon 
my old friend Samiddhdrthaka, and will go seek him. Oh, 
hero ho comes 1 

Enter SAMIDDlLtRTHAKA. 

Sam. Tho treasures of tho heart that animate at festive 
assemblies, and inspire delight in family parties, aro sources of 
affliction alone in the absonco of our friends. Whero now shall 
I find Siddhdrthaka, who I hear is returned from Malayakotu’s 
camp? Oh, there ho is! Welcome, my dear friend, welcome. 

Sid. Ha I my dear friend, all happiness 1 (They embrace.) 

Sam. I havo little cause to rejoice, methinks, when you 
could so long delay coming to my house after your return. 

Sid. Excuse mo; tho truth is, I was ordered by Chdiiakya 
to go immediately, and carry my intelligence myself to tho 
auspicious prince SYfchandra. I went accordingly; was re¬ 
warded as you see (showing the ornaments), and am now on my 
way to your habitation. 

fcj. Sam. Well, my friend, and what nows had you to convey to 
His Majesty that proved so agreeable ? may I hear it ? 

Sid. 4 Why not?—what is there that you may not hear?— 
Beguiled by the policy of our master, Malayaketu dismissed 
lidkshasa from his service, and put to death the five foreign 
kings, his allies; upon which, this violent and imprudent man, 
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being looked upon as one whom no good fortune could attend, 
was abandoned by his chief followers. They left his camp 
gradually, and returned to their own countries, till being left 
almost alone, he was made prisoner by Bhadrabhat'a and our 
other captains. 

Sam. How could that bo? for Bhadrabhat'a had deserted to 
him, having been dissatisfied with S'rlchandra. This is like 
the drama of a bungling writer, in which the catastrophe is 
inconsistent with the beginning! 

Sid. So much the more honour to the never-failing policy of 
Chddakya; a policy as certain as the decrees of destiny. Well, 
after that, Cli&dakya with great state wont forth, and secured 
the whole barbarian host with all its chiefs. 

Sam. Whore are they nowt 

Sul Look yondor; observe thoso elephants, roaring aloud 
with passion, and vast and black as the rain cloud -.—see those 
horses, richly caparisoned, plunging in fear of tho lash. 

Sim. I see, I see. Now lot thorn rest, and toll me how it i.s 
that ChAriakya resigned tho administration, who publicly, now 
resumes his post t 

Sid. Ha, ha I do you think you can fathom tho intentions of 
ChAdakya ? Itdkshasa himself was unequal to tho task. 

Sam. And whero is IUkshasa ? 

Sid. He quitted tho enemy’s camp during tho confusion that 
ensued upon the rotiremout of the chiofs, and privately entored 
Kusamapura; not unobsorved, for his steps woro followed by a 
diligent spy, and duo notice of his coming has been given to 
ChAdakya. 

Sam. Why should ho come hither again, disappointed in all 
his schemes to recover the city for tho race of Nanda? 

Sid. Affection for his friend Chandana-Ddsa brings him, 1 
suspect. 

Sam. Do you expect Chandana-Dusa’s liberation ? 

Sid. His liberation! how is that possible? for you and 1 
are to conduct him to the place of execution and put him to 
death. 
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Sam. How soi Has not Chdfiakya executioners enough, 
that he must put us upon such a cruel duty 1 

Sid. Gently, my friend. If you intend remaining a little 
longer in this world, you will not call Chdfiakya’s orders in 
question : so, come along, we will put on the dldASdla dress, 
and lead Chandana-Ddsa to execution. [Exeunt. 

A Grove. 

Enter a man with a rope in his hands. 

This is the place which Undura described, nud whore I am 
ordered by the sagacious and successful ChAnakya to throw 
mysolf in the way of IUkshasa. Hero he comes, I fancy, 
avoiding notico apparently.—I will hide amongst these treos 
and observe where ho stops. (Retires.) 

Eider RAkshasa. 

Alas, the harlot Fortune, to whom change 
Is over welcomo, now transfers her favours 
To a now dynasty—whilst the multitude, 

No less inconstant, and of former benefits 
Regardless, follow in her fickle train. 

The burthen of tho state, by those abandoned 
Who failed to reap tho harvest of their virtues, 

Is now with daring confidence' assumed 
By weak and worthless hands ; and without head 
Not long the body politic subsists. 

Base-born and vile, Fortune with Vrishala, 

. A partner meet, associates,—her great lord, 

Tho monarch of mankind, forgotten quite: 

And for the present she appears immovable. 

What ’8 to be done—whatever I devise, 

Inflexibly adverse, Fate counteracts, 

And still implacably pursues my course, 

Wherever I direct my hopes. Too soon, 

To heaven transported my lamented lord. 
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I lent assistance to the mountain king— 

In vain ; his death came hard upon our union. 
Then did I aid his son’s projected vengeance, 

But still in vain—I wrought my own disgrace. 
Fate, not the indignant Br&hman, is the enemy 
Of Nanda’s race. Ill-judging, rash barbarian, 

Who on such baseless charges could mistrust 
My faith, and deem that one who had maintained 
Devotion to a fallen lord unshaken, 

Would from his truth bo tempted, or would cease 
His just and stern resentment but with life. 

This, the untutored savage could not sec— 

Or haply, when a man is doomed to fall, 

Fate first perverts his intellect* He now 
Is hold in captive bonds: well—let him perish; 
Not therefore will I harbour thought of peace 
With Chandragupta. Bo it said, I failed 
In all my projects, this shall bo my fame,— 

Foiled as I was, I yet was unsubdued. 

Those gardens mark the city’s pleasant confines, 
And oft wero honoured by my sovereign’s prcsonce, 
When with abandoned curb and loosened rein, 

Ho urged his rapid steed, and in mid course 
Struck with unorring shafts tho distant targe.f 
These scones arc hateful to mo now. But whither 
Shall I repair! Here I may lurk unnoted, 

Till I can gain somo tidings of my friend. 

Alas, how rarely seen by mortal prescience 
Tho strango vicissitudes of human life 1 
Once when I came abroad, like tho new moon, 

The people paused to gaze and point at mo, 

As in resplendent state I moved along, 


• Qucm Deu8 vult pcrdcro, prius dementat, Daivcnopaluxtatya 
luddhir alhatd ptinam viparyatyaU; or rather, the understanding of 
ono struck by fate will first become perrerted. 

+ This ia Medic, Persian, or Parthian. 
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And in my train great potentates esteemed it 
An honour to bo numbered. Now, alone, 

Covered with shame, and dreading to be marked, 

I sin-ink from every eye, and like a thief 
Who apprehends detection, cowering, creep 
Into the darkness of theso ancient groves; 

And those my benefactors to whose favour 
I owed my former greatness, are no more. 

This garden too has lost its former splendour 1 
Tho shattered walls are like a noble race 
By poverty reduced : the lako is dry, 

Like a kind heart that pines for luckless friends; 

As destitute of fruit tho trees, as schemes 
Of policy by fate opposing blighted; 

And rank grass chokes tho fertile soil, liko vice 
And ignorance, tho rude uncultured mind. 

These hoarse resounding murmurs of the dovo, 

Varied alono by tho harsh ringing strokes 
Of tho destroying axe, seem to bewail 
Tho ruin of theso shades, whoso naked trees, 

Leafless and sear, are dostined soon to fall 
And yield their limbs to feed funereal fires. 

Hero on this marble, fractured ns my fortunes, 

I will sit down and rest. (Sits and listens .) 

What moan those sounds ? 

Tho mingled bray of horn and bent of drum, 

These shouts of multitudes, given back redoubled 
In echoes from the palace towers, afflict 
Tho listening car, and fill the bounds of space.— 
Sounds of rejoicing are they ? Yes, they tell 
Of Maurya’s victory, and the captive son 
Of the brave mountain king. Where’er I roam, 

The foe’s superiority assails 

Mine eye and ear, and destiny compels me 

Despitefully to contemplate their triumph. 

The Man. {Corning forward.) He sits, and does not see me— 
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Now to practise 

The orders of CluMakya. (He advances so as to be seen 
by Mkshasa, and fastening the rope round his neck, 
pretends to purpose hanging himself.) 

Mk. Who should this he, whom misery extreme, 

Like mine, enforces to such desperate act ? 

Hold, friend—what means this recklessness of life 1 
Who art thou 1 Speak 1 
Man. A wretch, deprived of all 
That life held dear. 

Mk. If not to thee too painful, 

Nor secret bo thy sorrows, lot mo hear, 

Who am a follow in thy miseries, 

The cause of such rash purpose. 

Man. Thou may'st hear it 

I cannot bear ono instant to survive 
A dear loved friond. 

Mk. (Apart) A censure of tho apathy 

With which I view tho sufferings of my friond*. 
(Aloud.) Proccod. 

Man. A wealthy banker, Jishriu-DAs, 

Resided here. 

Mk. I know tho name: an old and valued friend 
Of Chandana. (Apart.) What has befallen him ? 

Man. I lose in him whom most I love. His wealth 
Upon the indigent ho now bestows, 

And yields his life an offering to the flame : 

Even now he goes to sacrifice. Unable 
To view or to outlive so sad a blow, 

I hither come, at the same time to end 
Those days, that would bo misery without him. 

Ruk. What are his motives ? pines ho under anguish 
Or bodily pain no medicine can assuage 1 
Man. Not so. 

Mk. Then is he by the tyrant king 

Compelled to choose his fate by fire or poison ? 
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Man. Stranger, in Chandragupta’s happy reign 
We know not tyranny. 

Rdk. It may be so; 

Perhaps his aims ambitious may affect 
Some object unattainable; or perchance, 

He woos some damsel, who repays his lovo 
With scorn 1 

Man. Such sorrows would but ill become 
A sober burgher. 

Rdk. What, then, should it be 
But loss of some dear friend *? 

Man. You namo his motive. 

Rdk. {Apart.) Too well my heart assured mo it was so. 

I scarcoly daro know more—yet must inquire 

Ilis fato. (Aloud.) Go on—the friend of JishAu-DAs— 

Who is he—tell me 1 

Man. I can no longor parley. 

Rdk. One moment—answer mo. 

Man. The banker, Chandana-DAs. 

Rdk. Fato has at last descried a spot defoncoloss, 

A passage for a wound. Bo firm, my heart, 

You have no heavier blow to fear. (Aloud.) Proceed. 

Man. With him was Jishfiu-DAs combined in bonds 
Of amity; and when his friend incurred 
The prince’s auger, to preserve his lifo, 

He offered all the accumulated wealth 
He and his prudent ancestors had gathered : 

In vain. The prince replied: “ Not for his wealth 
The prisoner is in durance ; lot him yield 
The family of RAkshasa, whom 'tis known 
He secretly protects, and he is free. 

If he persist to hide them from our search, 

His forfeit life alone allays our wrath." 

So persevering, Chandana is now 
Led forth to execution. His firm friend 
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Enters the final fire, and I conclude 
My miserable being. 

Rdk. Hold awhile; 

Return and seek thy friend—bid him forbear 
His fearful purpose—Chandana shall live; 

I go to save him. 

Man. By what means? 

Rdk. This sword, 

Friend of my trust, oft tried in time of peril, 

Bright as the heaven’s clear azure when the clouds 
Disparted vanish—and whoso keen edge bites, 
Remorseless, when the stone of battle whets 
Its sharpness. Now it prompts me to defy 
Opposing multitudes to guard a friend. 

Man. His safoty is onsured, if, as I guess, 

I see illustrious RAkshasa before me. 

Rdk. You seo in mo, the servant of a race 

I could not save—tho friond whose friendship yields 
Ruin—the ill-starred and humbled RAkshasa. 

Man. Such as thou art, accept my veneration. 

(Falls at his feet.) 

Rdk. Arise—time hastes—quick to thy friond repair, 

Aud tell him what has chanced. 

Man. Yet I may, sir, 

Thus humbly counsel. S'akaCa-DAs, crcwhilo 
Condemned by Chandragupta to impalement, 

Was at tho place of execution rescued, 

And to a distant region safo conveyed. 

The king, by his evasion much incensed, 

Commanded that the executioners 

Should suffer death. Since then more vigilant, 

Tho officers of justice, should they see 
An armed man approach and dread a rescue, 

Proceed not to tho place of execution, 

But instant put their prisoner to death. 
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Therefore be cautious, sir, or your attempt 
Will but accelerate your friend’s destruction. [Exit. 

Rdk . The politic expedients of Ch&riakya 
Are yet to rao inexplicable. Why, 

If his contrivances sent Sakata, 

His emissary, to effect my downfall, 

Should those who suffered his escape incur 
Such bloody retribution, and acquit 
Their negligence or treachery with death 1 
From this I might infer the letter found 
A forgery—but howl—hero all is dark. 

This at tho least is clear, not now the season 
To use the sword. Forewarned by past events, 

The ministers of justice woro in vain 
Again assailed—yet something must bo tried— 
Inaction were a crimo. In deadly plight 
My friond now stands for me, and can I less ! 

No; I will chcorfully confront the danger, 

And with my own redeem his dearer life. [Exit. 


END OF THE SIXTH ACT. 
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ACT VII. 


Scene.—P ifALipUTRA. 

Enter SiddiiaRTHAKA as a CIidA&dla or public executioner. 

Out of the way, out of the way, my masters, and let every 
ouo who values his life, his wealth, his family, avoid the dis¬ 
pleasure of the king as ho would poison. Sickness is a simple 
demolition of man’s life, and unwholesome diet noxious only to 
himself; but he, and all his, perish, if he incur regal indigna¬ 
tion. If you doubt what I say, behold this Chandana-D&sa led 
to execution, and followed by his wife and child. What is 
that you say—is there no chance of his escape! Yes, if he 
givo up the family of Rdkshasa. How ! say you, givo up thoso 
whom he is pledged to shelter for tho sake of his lifo—ho will 
never be guilty of so base an action 1 Very well, do you mark 
his unhappy lot, lest such should be your fate. 

Enter Ciiandana-DAsa dressed for execution, bearing the 
stake upon his shoulder, followed by his wife and child, and 
by SamiddhArthaka as second executions', with attendants 
and guards. 

Wife. Ah, woe is me—that such disgraceful fate, 

A felon's doom, should close a life of credit! 

Ah, ruthless destiny—that barbarous man 
Should persecute alike both friend and foo, 

The guilty and tho innocent confounding ! 

A savage hunter, who in thickets spares not 
The beautiful and inoffensive deer. 

Chand. Where is my faithful friend! will none reply 
To my last supplications! Ah, how few 
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Approach in adverse season ! Those alone 
Are friends who hold on with us to the last, 

And follow us with eyes suffused with tears. 

Sid. This is the place, so now dismiss your family. 

Chand. Withdraw, my love, and lead our boy along. 

Wifi. Forgive me, husband. To another world 
Thy steps are bound, and not to foreign realms, 
Whence in duo timo they homeward will return. 

No common farewell our leave-taking now 
Admits, nor must the partner of thy fate 
Loave thee to trace thy solitary way. 

Chand. What dost thou mean 1 
Wife. To follow thee in death. 

Chand. Think not of this—our boy’s yet tender years . 

Demand affectionate and guardian caro. 

Wife. I leave him to our household gods, nor fear 
They will dcsort his youth. Como, my dear boy, 

Aud bid thy siro a long and last farewell. 

Boy. {Falling at hie feel.) What must I do, my father, when 
deprived 
Of thoo. 

Chand. Go, dwell where’er Chiriakya is not. 

Sid. Como, sir, the stako is planted. 

Wife. Oh, savo us, savo us 1 
C/iarul. Yiold not thus to grief. 

Exalted princes, Nanda’s glorious sons, 

Who stooped to solace misery from the throne, 

Have gone beforo me to the realms of heaven : 

And that I die by no infirmity 
Of frail humanity, but for a friend, 

Is subject of rejoicing, not of tears. 

Sid. Come, come, wo have delayed too long—bring him 
and raise him on the stake. His family will retire of their own 
accord fast enough. 

Chand. One moment only—let me kiss my boy. 

Loved child, adieu ! Remember, all that lives 
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Must die; but he that to preserve his friend 
Expires, dies with honour. 

Boy. Such a lesson 

There scarcely needed; for full well I know, 

Faith to a friend is still our house’s fame. 

Sid. Bring him along. (They lead Chandana-Ddsa towards the 
stake.) 

Wife. Oh, mercy, mercy ! 

Enter RIkshasa hastily. 

IldJc. Lady, dismiss your fears. 

Hold ! officers—your prisonor must not suffer. 

He, who in safety long unmoved surveyed 
His sovereign's fall, the danger of his friends, 

And calmly, as if seated at a festival, 

Looked down upon their sufferings, comes at last, 

To claim of right his own, these marks of shame, 

These garlands and insignia of the gravo. 

Chand. Oh, what is this! 

Mi. Tho fcoblo imitation 
Of your exalted virtuo. 

Chand. No; our ruin— 

What hast thou done—think'st thou thy destruction 
A grateful sight to me? 

Bdk. Hear mo, my friend— 

Life is to every living creature dear— 

In saving thine, I have performed my duty, 

And do not heed thy censures. {To the Officer.) Hence, 
report 

Thcso welcome tidings to your ruthless lord. 

Sid. {To Samiddh.) Hark ye, comrade, do you lead Chandana- 
Ddsa under the shade of those trees; I will go and inform his 
Excellency that RAkshasa is secured. 


[Exeunt severally. 
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Scene.—CiUnakya’s House. 

Enter SiddhIrthaka with RAkshasa. 

Sid. Ho, warder, inform ChfiAakya, that destructive 
thunderbolt to the host of Nanda, that elevation of the house 
of Maury a, and aggregate of every virtue- 

Iidk. Must I hear this I 

Sid. That the minister RAkshasa is secured; his wisdom and 
valour bound by the chains his Excellency’s policy provided. 

Enter ChAi$akya wrapped in a mantle concealing hisi>crson. 

'• ChdA. What are theso tidings ? Tell me, who has brought, 
Safe in his robe, this firo unquenchable ¥ 

Who bound in bonds the circumambient wind! 

Who craftily encaged the roaring lion, 

Foaming with fury, from his hard-won strife 
With the fierce elephant? or who has forded 
The bottomless main, unharmed against its monsters ? 

Sid. What but your honour’s sagacity ! 

Chdii. Not so, my friend, but fato, the constant foe 
Of Nanda’s race. 

Bdk. (Aside.) This must be himself, 

The vile ChArtakya. Rather, lot mo own, 

The wise ChAAakya; an cxhaustless mine 
Of learning—a dcop ocean stored with gems 
Of richest excellence. Let not my onvy 
Dony his merits. 

Chdri. This then is RAkshasa, 

Whose enmity so long has held at bay, 

And doomed to sleepless nights, the friends of Vrishala, 
And furnished me with theme of ceaseless thought! 

(Discovering himself.) 

Hail, minister, most welcome ! Vislifiugupta * 

Pays thee his homage. 


The proper name of OhAAakya. 
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Rdk. Minister I the title 

Is now ray shame. Reverence to Vishfiugupta! 
Approach me not—a S'fidra’s touch defiles me. * 

ChdA. You are deceived j no S'udra your attendant, 

But one whom you beforo have seen, SiddhArtha, 

A servant of tho king, and equal rank 
That other seeming S'fidra holds. The first, 

You may remember, was the venturous friend 
Of S'akat'a-DAs, the bearer of tho letter, 

Written indeed at my request by S'akat'a, 

But with entire unconsciousness of what 
Its purport or intended destination. 

Iidk. This is indeed most welcome news, assured 
My friend was not unfaithful. 

ChdA. You shall hear:— 

The chioftains who deserted to your army— 

That letter—this Siddh&rthaka—tho three jewels, 

Your purchase—your astrologer—tho man 
Whom you this morning in the garden met— 

Tho imminent peril of your friond the jowollcr— 

Wore all expedients to win your allianco, 

Devised by mo; or rather, say by Vrislmla, 

Who hither comes impatient to behold you. 

Rdk. {Apart.) How shall I act 1 

Enter CHANDRAGUPTA attended. 

Chandra. A mighty host o’erthrown without a conflict, 
Exposes me to shame. Of what avail 
The feathery shafts, that indolently lie 
With downward points recumbent in the quiver, 

Not launched with force against the destined aim! 

And yet, what need of prowess, whilst alert, 

My holy patron’s genius is, alone, 

• Which would have made him impure. The following speech explains 
that such disgrace was not incurred, and shows why tho office of Chdiiddla 
was entrusted to such hands. • 
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Able to bend the world to my dominion ? 

Tutor and guide, accept my lowly reverence! 

(To ChdAakya.) 

Chdil. Your every hope is now accomplished. Vrishala, 
Salute this honourable minister— 

Rdkshasa, hereditary councillor 
Of your imperial house. 

Jldk. (Apart.) A bond of union 
His promptness has created. 

Chandra. (To Jldkshasa.) Chandragupta 

Greets you, exalted sir, with veneration. 

Jldk. (Apart.) This, Chandragupta ! yet so young—so raised 
To mighty empire, as the forest monarch, 

Ovorsubjected herds. (Aloud.) King, may you triumph! 

Chandra. Triumph is certain—now to the guidanco 
Of my preceptor I may add your vigilance. 

Jldk. (Apart.) What, docs the pupil of Kaufilya scoff mo? 

I wrong him, and my stubborn enmity 
Misdeems his graciousness. 

ChulA. Say, wishes Rdkshasa 
The life of Chandana? 

Jldk. A needless question. 

ChdA. But how can Vfishala consent to giant 

Such generous proof of grace, whilst RAkshasa 
Yet holds aloof, and menacos defiance! 

If it bo true, that you desire his safety, 

Forego the sword, and in its stead assumo 
This weapon. (Offering him the ministerial dagger.)* 

Jldk. Pardon mo, I am not fit 

To bear what you so worthily have wielded. 

ChdA. Not fit! how so ? Why then these elephants 
Incessantly caparisoned, till their backs 
Are fretted by the burthen, and they pine, 

Of needful rest and sustenance curtailed ? 

• A drawing of this dagger occurs in the last volume of Duff’s History 
of the Mahrattas. 
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Or why these steeds, of rider never eased, 

Chafed by the constant curb and whip, and jaded 
By labour unrelaxcd ? Whom may they thank 
For this but IUkshasa, whose valour humbles 
The pride of the most haughty? To be brief, 

The life of Chandana, and your acceptance 
Of ministerial conduct, are conditions 
Which we cannot disjoin. 

Rdk, (Apart.) Mine ancient faith, 

And grief for Nanda's race, still closely cling, 

And freshly, to my heart; and yet porforce 
I must become the servant of their foes! 

The plants so long I tenderly havo cherished, 

And watered with assiduous love, must now 
By my own hands bo levelled, to preserve 
A dearer friend. Not Brahma’s self foresees 
The devious current of this world’s events. 

(Aloud.) I yield mo, Vishfiugupta. Friendship triumphs! 
Friendship, who works strange metamorphosis 
Of human sentiments, controls my purposes, 

And I submit. (Takes the dagger.) 

OMd. (To Chandra.) Fate, prince, is now mado sure. 

• Enter an Officer. 

Off. Victory to your Grace! for BhAguriyatia 

And the accompanying chiefs, conduct the prince 
Malayaketu to the city's confines, 

There to await your Excellency’s orders. 

Chdd. Impart their coming to the noble BAkshasa, 

Who now directs the state, and ask of him 
Their meet instructions. 

Rdk. If it be so, 

Permit me, prince, to crave a boon. You know, 

How in Malayaketu’s dwelling long 
I found asylum—in return, I beg 
His forfeit life. 

(Chandragupta looks interrogatively at Chdnakya.) 
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Chdii. (To Chandra,) The minister’s first suit 

Exacts compliance. (To the Officer.) Go, inform the chiefs, 
His Majesty, by RAkshasa’s request, 

Is moved to clemency, and to tho prince, 

Extends forgiveness—rendering back to him 
His liberty and patrimonial lands— 

And order them forthwith to lead him hence, 

Home to his native country. 

Alt. I obey. (Going.) 

ChdH. Hold ! this message to the governor of the city 
Likewise convey. His Excellency, lUkshasa, 

Being now admitted to tho royal favour, 

His friend the banker, Chandana, is named 
Tho provost of the merchants. And this order 
Bear to the captain of our host: in proof 
Of tho high satisfaction that tho king 
Roceivcs from his now minister, ho wills 
That all tho captives and tho martial stores, 

Coursers and elephants oxcopted, gain 
Enfranchisement. Nay, freo them too ; 

Wo need thorn not, strengthened by such alliance. 

All shall bo free—tho only thing condemned 
To lasting bondage, bo this lock of hair. 

My vow is all fulfilled. Say, RAkshasn, 

Is there aught else tho aim of your desires ? 

Rdk. My only wish is now my sovereign's glory. 

Long graced by virtue, and beloved by friends 
Of eminent faith and merit, may ho guard 
From harm this nurse of elemental life. 

Now harassed by barbarians,* earth repairs 

• This illusion to Mlechchhat Jis corroborativo of the drama’s being 
written in tho eleventh or twelfth century, when the Patan princes were 
pressing upon the Hindu sovereignties. The boar alluded to is the third in¬ 
carnation of Vishliu in the Vardha-Avatdra, tho delineations of which 
manifestation of that divinity represent the figure of a man with tho head 
of a boar, and the earth, recovered from the waters of tho deluge, resting ou 
the points of his tusks. 
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For refuge to the bosom of true royalty, 
to escape second annihilation, 
erst, by strength divine upstaid, she rode 
Safe on the tusks of that celestial boar, 

Who snatched her from the o’er incumbent floods, 

And reared her green hills once again to heaven. 

[Exeunt. 
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The peculiarities of this play have already beon adverted to. 
It is a historical or political drama, and represents a curious 
state of public morals, in which fraud and assassination are the 
simple means by which inconvenient obligations are acquitted, 
and troublesome friends or open enemies removed. It is not, 
however, that such acts are not hold in themsolvos as crimes, 
or that their porpetrators, if instigated by vulgar vice or 
ferocity, are not condemned as culprits; it is only when the 
commission of the crime proposes a political end that it is 
represented as vonial, and is compatible with tho possession of 
groat virtues, and even with an amiable character. Tho prin¬ 
ciple is one which has long pervaded Asiatic courts, and has 
proved no unimportant instrument in working their downfall. 

In delineating the operation of this system, the author of 
tho drama has ovinccd considerable dexterity, and has con¬ 
trived to invest his chief personages with interest and dignity; 
an effect produced, in a great measuro, by showing them 
wholly unmindful of personal advantage. Ch&dakya has to 
fulfil a vow, but, that accomplished, relinquishes rank and 
power; and RAkshasa, whilst he pursues Chandragupta with 
hostility, seeks ouly to revenge tho death of his former sove¬ 
reign, without tho thought of acquiring fortune or dignity for 
himself. 

The author has also been fortunate in the delineation of these 
two statesmen, who although of the same depraved school of 
politics, are of very different characters. ChAAakya is violent 
and inexorable; RAkshasa gentle and relenting. ChAdakya’s 
ruling principle is pride of caste; RAkshasa’s, attachment to 
his friends and sovereign. ChAhakya revenges wrongs done to 
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himself; Rfikshasa, those offered to them he loves. Chfifiakya 
with his impetuous passions combines deep design; RAk- 
shasa, notwithstanding his greater temperance, is a bungler 
in contrivance, and a better soldier than a plotter. 

Another redeeming feature in Hindu treachery is devoted 
fidelity to an employer. Although some of the personages 
cannot help expressing a disgust for the duty they have to 
discharge, they never think of betraying their trust; and they 
never intimate any relaxation of purpose, although treated 
with indignity or blows. 

The plot of the drama singularly conforms to one of the 
unities, and the occurrences are all subservient to ono action, 
the conciliation of RAkshasa. This is never lost sight of from 
first to last, without being made unduly prominent. It may bo 
difficult, in the wholo rango of dramatic literature, to find a more 
successful illustration of tho rule. 

The conduct of the action is open to some objections, but 
rather on the scoro of stago management than dramatic proba¬ 
bility. Tho chain of evidence by which RAkshasa is separated 
from Malayaketu is ingeniously connected. 

The succession of incidents is active and interesting, although 
women form no part of tho Dramatis Persona, cxcopt in tho 
episodical introduction of Chandana-Diisa’s wife, a peculiarity 
that would be scarcely thought possible in the dramatic lite¬ 
rature of Europe. 

The author of tho MudrA-RAkshasa was not a poet of tho 
sphere of Bhavabhtiti or KAlidAsa. Ilis imagination rises not 
to their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful 
thought in the play. As some equivalent for the want of 
imagination, he has a vigorous perception of character, and a 
manly strain of sentiment, that are inferior only to elevated 
conception aud delicate feeling. He is the Massinger of the 
Hindus. 

The language of the original partakes of the general 
character of the play; it is rarely beautiful or delicate, but 
always vigorous, and occasionally splendid. 
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PREFACE. 


The RATNAvALf is a play of a different character from any 
of thoso which wo havo hitherto examined. Although the 
personages aro derived from Hindu history, they are wholly of 
mortal mould, and unconnected with any mystical or mytho¬ 
logical legend; and the incidents are not only the pure inven¬ 
tions of the poet, but they are of an entirely domestic nature. In 
this latter respect the RaTNAvalI differs from the Mrichchhakati, 
Mdlatl and MddJuiva, and Mudrd-Jldkshasa , whilst its exemption 
from legendary allusion distinguishes it from the Vilcramfirvail 
and Ultara-Rdma-Charilra. 

Although, howovor, the RatnAval/ differs from its pre¬ 
decessors in these respects, and in others of still greater im¬ 
portance, it as well entitled to attention, as establishing an era 
in the history of both Hindu manners and literature, of which 
we are able to fix the dato with precision. 

Tho story of this drama appears to havo been not wholly the 
invention of the author, but to have enjoyed very extensive 
popularity, at a period to which wo cannot refer with confi¬ 
dence. The loves of Vatsa, prince of Kauidmbt, and VAsava- 
dattA, princes of Ujjayini, are alluded to in the Megha-Dula, 
and aro narrated in the Vrihal-Kathd of Soma-Deta. The last 
is a writer of the same period as the drama, but he does not 
pretend to have invented the story; and the manner in which 
the tale is adverted to * in the Megha-Dula, the date of which 

" The author terms Avantl or “ Ougoiu," great with the number of those 
versed in the tale of Udayana (Vatsa). 
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work is unknown, but which is no doubt anterior to the 
VrihatrKathd, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity * 
The second marriage of Vatsa, which forms the business of 
the RatnAvalI, appears to bo the invention of the writer, as 
it is very differently told in the Vrihai-KaM; the heroine 
being there named Padmdvatt, and being a princess of Magadhd, 
not of Ceylon. The circumstances under which the marriage 
is effected arc altogether distinct.! 

From whatever source, however, the plot of the drama may 
havo been derived, it is very ovident that the author is under 
considerable obligation to his predecessors, and especially to 
Kdliddsa, from the Vikrama and Urvail, of which writer several 
situations, and some of the dialogue oven, aro borrowed. At 
the same time, the manners described aro very different, and 
tho light and loose principles of Vatsa aro wholly unlike the 
deep dignified passion of Pur&ravas. If wo compare tho 
RATNlVALf with tho Mrichchhakatt, or with tho dramas of 
Jihavabhtili, the difference is still more striking, and it is im¬ 
possible to avoid tho conviction, that they are tho productions 
of different ages, and different conditions of society; tho 
RATNlVAli indicating a wider deviation from manners purely 
Hindu, more artificial refinement, and moro luxurious indul¬ 
gence, aud a proportionate deterioration of moral feeling. 

The RatnAvalI, considered also under a purely literary 
point of view, marks a change in the principles of dramatic 
composition, as well as in those of social organization. Bosides 
the want of passion and tho substitution of intrigue, it will be 
very evident that there is in it no poetic spirit, no gleam of 
inspiration, scarce even enough to suggest a conceit in tho 

" Tho Vrltava-DaUd of Suband/iu, tho nephew of VararueJii, and as 
well as liis undo patronized by Moja, has nothing in common with tho 
story of Vatsa and hia bride, except tho name of tho latter. The Megha- 
Mia, therefore, doe* not refer to that work. Subandhu also alludes to tho 
Vfihal-Kathd, to which ho is consequently subsequent. 

+ The story is translated from the Vrihat-Kathd, in the Quarterig 
Oriental Magazine, Calcutta, voL ii. p. 108. [See H. H. Wilson’s works, vol. 
III. edited by Dr. R. Rost; p. 228 ff.] 
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ideas. The only poetry of the play, in fact, is mechanical. 
The structure of the original language is eminently elegant, 
particularly in the Prdkrit. This dialect appears to equal 
advantage in no other drama, although much more laboured in 
the Mdlatl and Mddhava: the Sanskrit stylo is also very smooth 
and beautiful without being painfully elaborate. The play is, 
indeed, especially interesting on this account, that whilst both 
in thought and expression there is little fire or genius, a 
generally correct and delicate taste regulates the composition, 
and avoids those absurdities which writers of moro pretension 
than judgment, tho writers, of more recent periods, invariably 
commit. The RatnXvalI, in short, may bo taken as one of 
the connecting links between tho old and new school; as a not 
unpleasing production of that middlo region through which 
Hindu pootry passed from elevation to extravaganco. 

Tho place to which tho RatnIvalI is entitled in the drama¬ 
tic litoraturo of the Hindus is tho more interesting, as tho date 
is verifiable beyond all reasonable doubt. It is stated in tho 
prelude to bo tho composition of the sovereign Srl-llarsha- 
Dcva. A king of this namo, and a groat patron of learned 
men, reigned over Kashmir: ho was tho reputed author of 
several works, being, however, in fact only tho patron, tho 
compositions bearing his namo boing written, tho author of 
tho Kdvya-PraMia asserts, by Dhdvaka and othor poets. That 
it was fashionable in his reign to take the adventures of Vatsa 
for tho subject of fictitious narrative, we may infer fVom their 
being tho groundwork of the Vrihat-Kathd , the author of which 
was a native of Kashmir; and a cotemporary of the prince. 
Somadeva, tho author, states that ho complied his collection of 
tales for the amusement of tho grandmother of Harsha-Deta, 
king of Kashmir, the son of Kalaia, tho son of Atlanta, tho son 
of Samgrdma. His genealogy is nearly identifiable with that 
of Abul/azl, which runs in Gladwin's translation of the Ay ten 
Akbary (vol. ii. p. 154), Sungram, Hurray, Anunt, Kulussdcr, Un- 
gnus, Humus. The two additional princes, Hurray and Ungruss , 
reigned conjointly butforty-four days, and they are for all chrono- 
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logical purposes non-entities.* But we have fortunately a better 
authority than either of the preceding, in tho history of 
Kashmir by Kalhana-PaiBit. The first portion of this work, 
down to the reign of Sarhgr&ma.Deva , in A.D. 1027, is tran¬ 
slated summarily in the fifteenth volume of the Asiatic Re¬ 
searches. Since its publication, the subsequent portion of tho 
original has been procured in Kashmir, and presented to the 
Asiatic Society by the late enterprising traveller, Mr. Moor- 
croft. From this we are enabled to trace the successors of 
Samgrdma with precision. 

Samgrdma reigned twenty-five years, and was succeeded by 
his son Ilari, who onjoyed his elevation but twenty-two days, 
having boen rumovod, it was supposed, by tho practices of his 
mother, who aspired to tho regency during the minority of a 
younger son. She was sot aside by tho chief officers of tho 
state, under whoso ministry Ananta, the next prince, reigned 
interruptedly fifty-threo years, when ho was succeeded by 
his son KalaSa. Kala&a reigned eight years, and being 
displeased with his son, Harsha, left the crown to a kins¬ 
man, Utkarsha, That princo, however, onjoyed his authority 
but twenty-two days, having boon dofeated, and invosted in 
liis palace, by tho partisans of the logitiraato heir, and putting 
an end to his oxistonco rather than fall into their hands. 
Harsha succeeded. He consequently ascendod the throne a.d. 
1113; and tho play must have been written between that date 
and a.d. 1125, the termination of his reign. No mention is 
made of the composition by tho author of tho history: but ho 
dwells at much length, and with somo acrimony, on Harsha’* 
patronngo of poets, players, and dancers, and the prince’s 
conversancy with different dialects and elegant literature. 
Harsha's propensities, indeed, wero not likely to bo regarded 
with a favourable eye by a Brahmanical historian, for, in order 
to defray tho expenses into which lie was led by them, ho 
made free with the treasures of the temples, and applied their 

* See also the Quarterly Oriental Magazine for March 1824, p. 64. [Sec 
H. H. Wilson’s works, vol. iii. p. 158.] 
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gold and silver vessels, and even the images of the gods, to 
his necessities. These measures, and others of an equally im¬ 
prudent character, distracted the latter period of his reign with 
civil broils, and ho perished in an insurrection which trans¬ 
ferred the crown to a different dynasty. The date thus 
assigned for the composition refers to a period, which Moham¬ 
medan history and Hindu litcraturo sufficiently establish, as 
pregnant with important chnngos in the political situation and 
national character of the natives of Hindustan. 

The RatnAvali has been translated in prose for the same 
reasons that the preceding dramas have been rendered in 
measured language: the fitness of the vehicle for the thoughts, 
and adaptation of the stylo to the pitch of the original ideas. 
Prose would have done scant justice to the merits of Kdliddsa or 
Jihavabh'uti, for with them it would have had to translate lofty 
imaginings: it is perfectly applicable to the level conceptions 
of &)H-JIarsha. It may also form a not unacceptable variety, 
and it may likewise servo to convoy somo idea, how far the 
translator may be suspected of widely deviating from his text 
in the preceding dramas. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


Men. 

Fa/ja.—The King of Kautdmbl. 

FauffandJiardyaiSa .—Hi* chief minister. 

Vatantala. —The king's confidential companion. 
VautMtf.— 1 The ambassador of the King of Simhald, 
Btbhraiyi. —An envoy from Vatu to the King of Sirhhald. 
Sarkvara-Siddhi. —A magician. 

Vijaya- Furman.—An officer of Vatu' t army. 

Wom MS. 

Fdiaradatfil. —Tho Quocn of Vatu. 

RatndtaU, or ) 

SdyariU- j Tho Princess of ShaAaid. 

Kdnchanamdld.— Tho Queen's principal attendant. 
Suuihgatd. -Tho friend of Bdgarihi. 

Niputiilcd, 


Madaniktl, 

Ch&talatihd, 

Vatundhard. 


Female attendants. 


PfMOKB SPOKEN Of. 

Vikramabdhn ,—The King of Siifihald or Ceylon, father of Ratndvall, and 
maternal undo of Vduvadattd. 

Itumanmil .—The gcneral-in-cbief of Vatu. 


Scene.—T he palace of Vatia in Kaufdmbi. 
Time, Throe days. 



PRELUDE. 


BENEDICTION. 

May that presentation of tho flowery offering, made by tho 
mountain goddess to her mighty lord, preserve you! Trem¬ 
bling she raised herself to roach his brows, but agitated by his 
triple glance, aud bowed downwards by her heaving bosom, 
she missed her aim, and dropped the fragrant wreath. 

May Gauri over bo propitious to you ! She who after now 
nuptials, yet scarco confiding, first hastcuod to her husband 
as remotely ho advanced, then turned averse from him as he 
approached, till gently forced to the embraces of tho smiling 
god by her persuading damsels. 

May &iva over bo your trust 1 Ho who laughingly nar¬ 
rated to his goddess, how the sacrifice was disturbed, the holy 
fires wero quenched by his flaming glances; how the BrAhmans 
in terror wero dragged by their turbans to tho ground by his 
mischievous goblin legions; how Duksha’s * spouse implored in 

• Dahlia was tilt son of llrahmd and father of Sail, whom at tho recom¬ 
mendation of tho JilthU or sages, ho espoused to Siva; hut ho was noror 
wholly reconciled to tho uncouth figure and practice* of his aon-in-law. 
Having undertaken to eelebrato a solemn aacrifice, ho invited all tho goda 
except Siva, which ao offended Sail, that sho throw herself into tho 
sacrificial fire. To nvengo hor fate, Siva created Virabhadra and other 
formidable beings, and sent them to tho sccno of action, whore they dis¬ 
turbed tho rites, beat and mutilated the araistauts, and even maltreated 
tho gods, till Siva was appeased, and arrested their excesses. Dahha, whu 
had been decapitated in the scuffle, was restored to life, but tho head of a 
ram was substituted for his own. Sail was bom again as tho daughter of 
tho mountain Himalaya, and was again married to Siva. From this, her 
second birth, she is called Hdrvati the mountaineer, or Qirijd the moun¬ 
tain-born. The disturbance of Dakiha's sacrifice appears to have been a 
favourite legend with the Hindus who excavated the cavern temples of 
Ellora and Elephants, the leading incident* appearing sculptured in both. 
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tears his pardon, and the gods, frightened, fled. Glory to the 
moon! Reverence to the gods ! Prosperity attend illustrious 
BrAhmans! May the earth be fertile, and may the king of 
moon-like loveliness shine ever resplendent as the monarch of 
the night.* 


Enter Manager. 

Enough! I havo been desired by the princes here as¬ 
sembled from various realms, recumbent at the feet of 
our illustrious monarch, Srl-lIars/ta-Dem, and who aro col¬ 
lected together at this vernal festival; t to represent for their 
entertainment the unequalled drama entitled RatnAvalf, the 
elegant composition of our sovereign. “ Wo have heard of 
this drama,” they remark, “ but have not yet witnessed its 

• The extension of tbo NAndi, or boncdiction, to four Btanra*, in tho 
origin*!, is unusual, and although sanctioned by the writer* of systems, is 
evidently a modern innovation, notan improvement upon ancient practice. 

t According to tho Bhavithyotlara - Purdfia, tho VtUnnlakl YdlrA, or 
festival of Spring, oxtonded from about tho mlddlo of Chaitra to the full 
moon in tbo same month, and comprised three festival*; tho DainanosPAjd, 
in which the dona or arUmtoia flower was worshipped; tho Dotd-Y&trd, or 
swinging of tho gods; and the Jlatha-Saptaml, on which tho gods entnoin 
car* to witness tho frolic* of man and nnture under tho influcncoof *pring. 
The Damana- YdlrA occurred on tho 14th of tho dark half of tho month : 
the day of the Dold- YAtrd is not specified, but it must have boon on or 
about tho now moon : tho Hatha■ Ydtrd occupied seven day*, but they aro 
not particularised. From the third to tho full moon, every day had its 
separate divinity. Oauri wa* to bo worshipped on tho 3d, Qantia on the 
4th, Indra on tho Cth, Skanda on the 6th, the Sun on tho 7ili, 6iva on 
tho 8th, Chah&d and Ghdtnuridtl on the 9th, Vy&ta and tho fiiihia on tho 
10th, VuhAu on the 11th, Brahmd on tho 12th, 6iva again on tho 18th 
and 14tli, and all the gods on the 16th. All this, however, looks very like 
Sana innovation, and probably the original festival, beginning with the 
7/olikd on tho full moon of Phdlguna, was devoted to Vatanta alone, or 
conjointly with his friend K&ma-Dtta, the god of love, whoso especial 
festival, on the 13th and 14th of Chaitra, terminated tho whole. Nothing 
of the kind is now known, from tho JIolikA, which is now termod the Dodd- 
Ydtrd, to the ATadanottata on the thirteenth of Chaitra, light half, which 
latter is rarely observed. The Dola- YAlrA and latha- Ydtrd have also been 
displaced, and in Bengal, at least, transferred to festivals appropriated to 
XriiMa alone, in the months of Jyaishlha, and Athddha ; June—July. 
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performance; and in compliance therefore with our wishes, and 
with deference to the king, who is the delight of all hearts, 
wo request you to perform the piece as you best may.” Very 
well: as soon as the decorations of the stage are ready I shall 
fulfil your desires. 

That this wholo nsscmbly will be highly gratified, I make no 
doubt. &ri-Uarsha is an eminent poet; the audience are 
judges of merit; the story of Vatsa * is current in the world ; 
and wo, the actors, are experienced in the histrionic art; and I 
hope, therefore, that with so precious a poem, and such means 
of doing it justice, the opportunity afforded me of appearing 
boforo so distinguished an assembly will yield mo the fruit of 
all my desires. Now tlion to my mansion, to call forth my 
dame. What, ho ! mistress, come hither! 

Enter Actress. 

Your commands, sir? 

Mam. Tho drama of RatnAvali is to bo represented before 
this princely audience—go, dress for your character. 

A dr. Ah, sir, you forget my only daughter has been y 
betrothed by you to a husband who is abroad, rtnd that tho 
matrimonial rites cannot be performed in consequence of my 
son-in-law's absonco in a foreign country: with so much anxiety 
on this account, how shall I bo able to act? 

Mana. Oh, never sorrow for the absont. Propitious fato 
restores them to us from distant isles, from ocean’s central waves 
and earth’s extremest bounds. 

* lokachdrl efia Yalta-ftdja-charitavi, " Tho story of Yalta current in 
tho world.” Tho Vrihat-Kalhd describes Yalta or Udayana, ns the son 
of Sahaurdnika, tho son of Satdnlta, tho son of Janamejaya, the son of 
Parlkthil, tho son of Abhimanyu, tho son of Arjuna : but tho Purdtiat do 
not confirm this descent. We do.not find tho name at all in the Bhdgavala-, 
but in tho VitlAu-Purdna, Udayana is the son of a second Saldnlka, tho 
nineteenth in succession from Janamgaya. How far he is the celebrated 
prince of this name is doubtful. In the Mahdbh&rata, wc have a Valta 
named among the princes, but no specification of the individual. 
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Behind. Son of Bharata, most truly uttered. 

Mono. (Listening.) Away, child, away, no longer hesitate,: 
here comes my brother as the noble Yaugaudharfiyaria. Como, 
come, we have no time to lose. [ Exeunt . 


END OF THE PRELUDE. 
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ACT I. 


Scene.—The Palace of Vats a. 

Enter YaugandharAyana.* 

'Tis true! fate, if propitious, soon restores the absent, and 
from romotest isles, tho wastes of ocean, and tho bounds of 
earth, safe gives them to us again—else how chanced it, that 
the fair daughter of tho King of LankA, whom as directed by 
tho seer, wo had sent to obtain, and who was by her father, 
with rich gifts, consigned a bride to our illustrious prince, 
escaped annihilation ¥ Borne on a plank, tho reliquo of her 
shattered bark, a merchant of KnusAmbf found her Hooting in 
mid sea. Her costly necklace spoko her of no common rank, 
whonco with all honour she was treated, and to our capital 
convoyod. Fate still smiled upon our sovereign. I havo 
transferred the maiden to tho honourable kooping of tho queen ; 
and now I hear our chamberlain, BAbhravyn, and Vasublniti, 
tho minister of SimhalA, who had accompanied the princess, 
having by somo moans reached the slioro, are on thoir way 
hither, having been encountered by RumaAwat on his march 
to chastise tho king of KoAalA.t I have little need to fear tho 
end of this; but faithful service over has its cares. Tho cleva- 

• Wherever Vatea is introduced the same personages are assigned to him 
as associates, or Viteavadattd bis wife, Yaugandhardyaifa his minister, Va- 
santaka his companion and buffo, and Rumanwat his general. 

+ Koiatd, according to the Jldmdya/ia, is tho country along the bank of 
the Saray d, and consequently formed part, at least, of the modern province 
of Oude. At different periods, however, it was much moro oxtensivo. 
The Vithiiu-Purdna and Bhdgatata apparently speak of it by tho name of 
Sapla KoSald, tho seven Koialdt; and in the ninth century, the authority 
of the king of Kofald extended into Oondioana, as appears from inscriptions. 
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tion of my master’s power is my aim, and destiny co-operates 
with my design—neither can the seer prophetic err. The king 
himself alone I doubt, for still lie loves to follow where his 
own inclinations lead. (A noise behind.) Hark! the mellow 
drum, accompanied with song and shouts, indicates the clamor- 
ousrejoicings of the multitude. I suspect the kinghascome forth 
to behold from his palace the frolic merriment with which his 
subjects celebrate the festival of Kdmadcva.* Ah, yes, I see 
him on tho terrace: wearied of tales of war, and seeking most 
his reputation in his people’s hearts, he issues forth attended 
by his companion Vasantaka, liko tho flower-armed deity him¬ 
self, descended to take a part in tho happiness of his worship¬ 
pers. I will retire to my dwelling, and meditate in tranquillity 
the measures best adapted to ensuro us a fortunate termination 
of tho task wo have begun. [Exit. 

(Vatsa-IUja discovered seated, dressed as for the Spring festival, 
and attended by Vasantaka.) 

Valsa. My friend l 

Vos, Your Majesty! 

Volta. I scarcely can express the content I now enjoy. My 
kingdom is rid of every foe, tho burthen of my government 
reposes on able shoulders, the seasons are favourable, and my 

* Thin Vaiantotsara, Madhtitxiva, or KdmUam, is a festival hold on the 
thirteenth and fourteenth of Chaim, at which Kdmadeca, tho god of love, 
was formerly worshipped. The season was ono of much merriment, nnd 
tho genial influence of returning spring was hailed with music and jollity. 
Part of tho amusement of tho peoplo consisted in throwing over each other, 
by mcanB of syringes, water or fine powder, coloured with saffron or with 
other yellow or red pinguents, and scented with perfumes. A moro elegant 
missile, commonly used in somo places, is rose leaves, largo baskets nnd 
trays of which nre prepared for that purpose. Tho festival of KiUtuulcva 
holds its place in tho kalcndar, but its observance is restricted to a few 
places. In fact, it seems to havo morged into tho PhdlQunotsava or Holi, 
celebrated a month before, when the liko merriment and affusion of coloured 
powder or water takes place. In the south of Iudia Kdma is worshipped 
at this period also, which still further identifies the origin of tho festival, 
although it has undergone somo important modifications in date and pur¬ 
pose. 
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subjects prosperous and happy. In the daughter of Pradyota* 
I have a wife whom I adore, and in thee, Vasantaka, t a friend 
in whom I can confide. Attended by thee, thus, at such a 
season, and so disposed, I might fancy myself the deity of 
desire, and this vernal celebration held in honour of myself. 

Vas. Excuse me. Since you admit me to be a part of it, I 
shall even claim the whole; and, so highly exalted by your 
regard, I shall maintain that the festival is mine. Observe the 
general joy. As if intoxicated with delight, the people dance 
along the streets, sporting merrily with each other's persons, 
and mutually scattering the yellow-tinted fluid. On every 
side, the music of the drum and the buzz of frolic crowds fill 
all the air. The very atmosphere is of a yellow hue, with 
clouds of flowery fragrance. 

Vatsa. Yon lofty mansion opposite to us is occupied by u 
morry band. I knew not that Kau4Ambl J was so wealthy !— 
She outvies the residence of the God of wealth. Hor numerous 
sons are clad in cloth of gold, sprinkled with the fragrant dust 


* According to tho Vfilial-Kathd, Pradyota is tho King of Magadha, tho 
fathor of Padmdvati, Vatsa's second wife, whoso place is assumed by 
Kntmtvalt in tho drama: tho father of VdsavadatUl is named in the aarne 
work Chatffaiena. 

+ Either tho spring, or Uko tho spring, tho affix ka boing pleonastic, or 
implying similitude. 

X Kauidmbl always appears as tho capital of Vatsa. According to tho 
RdmdyaAa, it was built by Kvidmba, tho son of Kuia, a doacondant of 
Brahmd. Buchanan, upon tho authority of tho Bhdgavata, ascribe* its 
foundation to Chakra, a dcscondant of Arjuna; but neither tho Bhdgawita- 
nor VuMu-Purdtia slates that Nimiehakra built Kauidmbl They say, 
that wlion Jiditinapura shall bo washed away by the Ganges, Nimiehakra 
will rcsido at Kauidmbl From which it is to be inferred, that Kauidmbl 
existed at tho time that 2/<isltnapura was destroyed. Tho site of Kauidmbl 
Buchanan supposes to have been that of tho ruins ascribed to JIdstinapur, 
but it was more probably lower down in tho Doab, bordering upon Magadha 
on one side, and Koiald on tho other. It is clsowhero {Oriental Magazine., 
Calcutta, No. I. p.67) intimated, that it was possibly about Kurrah, which, 
according to the inscription found there {As. R. ix. 488), was comprised 
within Kauidmbl Madiala, or district of Kauidmbl. The city so termed 
was probably not far from Allahabad. 
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of the colour of dawn, or tinted with the saffron dye, decked 
with glittering ornaments, and tossing their heads proudly 
with splendid crests, fit for KAma himself. Tho soil, plasliy 
with tho frequent shower and tread of numerous feet, is con¬ 
verted into vermilion paste, as the artificial bloom is washed 
down from the cheeks of the maidcns.and mingled with the 
ground. 

Vas. See whore a coloured shower falls on a thick and 
struggling crowd, shrinking in vain from tho mischievous 
pipes of those mirthful maids, 

Vatsa. I should compare tho city to tho subterranean world, 
where tho snako gods dwell.* The mischievous pipes are 
crested snakes—tho scattering dust of yellow fragrance sheds 
unearthly dimness, and tho gloaming tiaras dart through it 
such radianco as beams from tho serpent jewels. 

Vas. Look, sir, whore MadanikA and OhtitalatikA approach 
us: their gestures indicate tho influence of the divinity of the 
season. 

Enter Madanika and Ch[JtalatikA, two of the Queen's 
Attendants, dancing and singing. 

Mad. Cool from southern mountains blowing, 

Freshly swells tho grateful breeze, 

Found with lavish bounty throwing 
Fragrance from tho waving trees; 

To men below, and gods above, 

Tho friendly messenger of lovo. 

Chut. Lightly from the green stem shaken, 

Balmy flowreta scent the skies— 

Warm from youthful bosoms waken 
Infant passion's ardent sighs. 

And many a maid around is roaming, 

Anxious for her lover’s coming. 

Both. Nor alone the’ tender blossom 

* Pdtdla, tho region below tho earth, inhabited by tho Ndgat or serpent 
demigod b. 
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Opens to the smiling day, 

Lordly man’s expanding bosom 
Buds beneath the genial ray, 

Offering to the flowery dart 
Of love, a soft and yielding heart 

Vatsa. I perceive, indeed, the influence of the season ex¬ 
pressed in their appearance. The fillet of the one is loosened, 
and her long tresses float dishevelled to the air: the neck¬ 
lace of the other seems too weighty for her languid framo, 
though she plies her tinkling anklets with more than wonted 
activity., 

Vas. I will gird up my garb and join them, shall l, in 
compliment to the festival ? 

Vatsa. If you please. 

Vas , (Descends.) Como, MadanikA, teach me your poem. 

Mad. A poem, you simpleton! it is no poem. 

Vas. What is it, then 1 

Mad. A ballad. 

Vas. Oh, a ballad I if that is the caso, I wish you good 
by* 

Mad. You must not leave us. 

Vas. Considor my character. (They hold him and sprinkle him 
with yellow powder, till he breaks away.) Here I am at last, my 
good friend: I have been in jeopardy. 

Chdt. Como, we have amused ourselves long enough, let us 
bear the queen’s message to his Majesty. 

Mad. Come on. (Approaching Vatsa.) Glory to your Majesty! 
So please you, the queen commands—I crave pardon, requests. 

Vatsa. Nay, MadanikA, you are quite correct; the queen 

* In tho original Varan taka rays, "Teach mo your Charchart• ” to 
which the reply is, " It iB not Char chart but DwipadllAanda," a form of 
motre; but hhanda, meaning granulated sugar, Vasantaka asks if it is tho 
khanda of which sweatmeats are made ? Madanikit replies, “It is not made 
but is recited ( palhtadi )to which Vasantaka, with surprise, rejoins," Ob, 
if it is recited, I bad bettor go back to my friend." It is not easy to 
discover tho wit of this passage, although 6omc puns are probably designed 
throughout. 
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commands, particularly at a season sacred to the god of love. 
What are her orders? 

Mad. She is bound to-day to offer homage to the image of 
the flower-armed deity, which stands at the foot of the red 
aioka tree in the garden of the palace, and requests your 
Majesty’s presence at her dovotions. 

Falsa. You see, my friend, how one festival begets another. 

Fas. Lot us go thither. I will officiate as your priest, and I 
hope my benediction will not be wholly unproductive. 

Falsa. Go, MadanikA, and let the queen know that we shall 
meet her in the garden. 

Mad. As your Majesty commands. [Exeunt. 

Falsa. Como, my friend, lead tho way to the garden. (They 
descend and proceed.) 

Fas. This is the place, sir. Behold the rich canopy of tho 
pollen of the mango blossoms, wafted ‘abovo our heads by the 
southorn breeze, nnd the chorus bursts from the Mils and tho 
bees to hail your approach. 

Falsa. The garden is now most lovely. The trees partake 
of tho rapturous season—their new leaves glow liko coral, their 
branchos wavo with animation in tho wind, and their foliage 
rosounds with the blythe murmurs of tho beo. Tho lukula 
blossoms lie around its root liko ruby wino; tho dmnpaka 
flowers blush with the ruddiness of youthful beauty: tho bees 
givo back in harmony the music of tho anklets, ringing melo¬ 
diously as the delicate feet are raised against the stem of the 
aioka tree.* 

Fas. No, no; it is not the bees who mimic tho ringing of 
the anklets; ’tis tho queen with her train approaching. 

Falsa. You aro right; they are at hand. [They relire. 

Enler VLsavadatt k the queen, IUnohanamAlA, Sagarika, 
and other damsels attending. 

Fiisava. Now, KdnchanamAU, where is the garden ? 

Kdnch. This is it, madam. 

* The contact of the atom of the aioka tree by the foot of a woman of 
superior beauty is supposed to mnke it blossom. 
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Vdsava. And where the red aioka tree, at tire foot of which 
I am to pay my offerings to Mad anal 

Kdnch. It is in sight. This is the mddhavi crccpcr, your 
Majesty’s own plant; it is now rich with blossoms. This is the 
plant his Majesty takes such care of, the jasmine that he 
expects to blossom out of season :—now we pass it, and this is 
the tree. 

Vdsava. Very well; where are the offorings ? 

Sdgar. Here, madam. (Presenting them.) 

Vdsava. (Looking at her , then aside.) What carelessness! an 
object I have hitherto so cautiously concealed, thus heedlessly 
exposed : it shall bo so. (Aloud.) How now, SAgariki, wlmt 
make you here 1 Where is my favourite starling, that I left to 
your charge, and whom it seems you have quitted for this 
ceremony ? Away 1 deliver the oblations to KAnchanamAlA, 
and return. 

Sdgar. As your Majesty pleases. (Gives the offerings and 
withdraws to a short distance.) The bird is safe with my friend 
SusamgatA. I should like to witness the ceremony. I wonder 
if Ananga* is worshipped hero as in my father’s mansion! I 
will keep mysolf concealed amongst these shrubs and watch 
them, and for my own presentation to tho deity I will go cull 
a fow of these flowers. [Itetires. 

Vusarn. Now, place the divine Pradgumna t at tho foot of ' 
tho tree. 

Kdnch. (Arranges the offerings.) It is done, madam. 

Vatsa. Come, Vasantaka, they are ready, lot us join them. 
Tho queen stands by tho sido of tho god of tho fish-emblazoned 
banner,! as slight and graceful as his own bow, and as delicate 
as the flowers that tip his shafts. My love, ViUavadattA! 

* Tho bodiless doity, either metaphorically, ns applied to his influence 
on the mind, or with reference to tho legend of his being reduced to ashes 
by the angry look of £iva when pierced by Kdma's arrows, and thus inapirod 
with love for Pdrval\. 

+ Pradyumna, tho son of Kritkda, was an incarnation of Kdmatleta. 

X The banner of Kdmadeva bears the Makara , or marine monster. 

VOL. II. ’ S 
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Vdsava. My lord! Victory attend him: let him honour 
our rites by his presence .'—That is his regal seat. 

Kdnch. Now, let her Majesty commence the ceremony,"and 
to the god, whoso station is the red a&olca tree, present the ac¬ 
customed gifts of sandal, saffron, and flowers. 

Vdsava. Give them to me. 

Kdnch. (Presents them severally to the queen, who offers them to 
the image.)* 

Falsa. Whilst thus employed, my love, you resemble a 
graceful creeper twining round a coral tree; your robes of tho 
orange dye, your person fresh from tho bath. As rests your 
hand upon the stem of tho aSoka, it seems to put forth a new 
and lovelier shoot. Tho unembodied god to day will regret his 
disencumbered easeuco, and sigh to bo material, that ho might 
enjoy tho touch of that soft hand. 

Kdnch. Tho worship of tho divinity concluded, bo pleased, 
madam, to pay adoration to your lord. 

• According to tho Iihavithyotlara-Purdda, the worship of Kdmadeva 
waa instituted by Situ, iu pity of the fate to which he had consigned him. 
On tho thirteenth of Ohaitra, tho worshipper, having bathed, was to adoro 
tho portrait, or as it was practised apparently in most places, tho imago of 
Kdmadeva, cither in person, or, os in tho present instanco, in one of his mani¬ 
festations, attended by his wives RatitkoAPrUi, his friend Vutanla, and a train 
of nymphs and choristers, represented in a grovo of a/oka trees, or placed 
in tho shade of one of them with flowers, fruits, and perfumes. It was in a 
groro of aioka trees that Edna incurred Siva's wrath, wlicnco tho selection 
of that treo. Tho prayer addressed to tho divinity, which the author does 
not give, perhaps cither because it was well known, or because its repetition 
might bo thought profano, is " Salutation to Kdmadeva tho destroyer, tho 
god of gods, ondowed with a form, to theo who disturbest tho minds of 
Brahnd, Vithdu, diva, and Indi a." A rather longer prayer is addressed 
to tho same god in tho Tithi-TaUtea, cited from the BhavtAya-Purdna, 
where St is not found : " God, armed with a flowery bow, salutation bo to 
thee I Salutation be to thee, who bearcst a tish on thy banner! Salutation 
to thee, whoahakeet the firmness of divinities and saint* I Son of itddhara, 
Kandarpa, tho foe of Samtara, tho lord of Pali, glory to theo, tho mind- 
engendered, the subduer of the whole universe ! May all tho infirmities 
and frailties of my birth perish, and may my fortunes ever enjoy desired 
prosperity I Glory to the destroyer, to Kdma, tho ombodied form of tho 
god of gods, the agitator of the hearts of Brcdmd, Vuhdu, Sira, and 
Indra." 
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Vdtava. Where arc (lowers and unguent ? 

Kdnch. Here, madam. 

(Vdsavadatld worships the king?) 

Sdgar. (Returns.) I have idled my time whilst gathering 
these flowers, so that I fear the ceremony is over; behind this 
tree I can observe them undiscovered. What do I see? can 
this be true? Does then the deity, whoso effigy only we adore 
in the dwelling of ray father, here condescend to accept in 
person the homage of his votaries? I, too, though thus re¬ 
mote, present my humble offering. (Throws down the flowers.) 
Glory to the flower-armed God: may thy auspicious sight both 
now and hereafter prove not to have boon vouchsafed to me in 
vain I (Rows dow-n, then rising looks again.) Tho sight, though 
oft repeated, novel* wearies. I must tear myself from this, lest 
somo one should discover mo. (Withdraws a little.) 

Kdnch. Approach, Vasantaka, and receivo your portion. 

Msava. Accept, most worthy sir, theso propitiatory pre¬ 
sents. (Gives Vasantaka sandal, flowers, and jewels.) 

Fas. May prosperous fortune ever bo your fato! 

(The Bard\ behind.) 

Tho sun from his diurnal road declines, 

And in the west with flaming radiance glows— 

Like some illustrious prince, whose glory shines 
Intenscst, as his days approach their close. 

The moon comes forth amidst the evening sky, 

With aspect as our youthful monarch’s bright, 

To sootlio tho night flower's love-empassioned sigh, 
And at thy feet to shed his sacred light. 

Sdgar. How! (Reluming.) Is this Udayana, to whom my 
father destined me a bride ? Tho sight of him has purified my 
person from the contaminating gaze of others. 

* This w also conformable to tho HhacUkyoUara-PurdAa,\rhic)i directs, 
" Having offered adoration to the mind-born divinity, let the wife worship 
her husband, with ornaments, flowers, and raiment Thinking internally 
with entire complacency, 'thisis the god of love.’” 

t Hindu princes, as we have bad previous occasion to notice, always 
retained a sort of poetic bellman to announce tho time of day. 
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Vasia. The twilight has drawn in, and we have been insen¬ 
sible of the course of time, our minds engrossed by holy and 
delightful duties. Look, madam, where the pale eastern sky, 
like a love-lorn damsel, seems to sicken with impatience for the 
coming of her Lord. Let us rise, and return to the palace. 

(They rise.) 

Sdgar. They come! I must fly hence. All me, unhappy! 
no longer to behold him, whom I could gaze upon for over. 

Valsa. Come, love, thou puttest the night to shamo. The 
beauty of the moon is eclipsed by the loveliness of thy 
countenance, and tho lotus sinks humbled into shade; the 
sweet songs of thy attendant damsels discredit tho murmur of 
tho bees, and mortified, they hasten to hide their disgrace 
within tho flowery blossom. [Hzeunt. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT. 
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ACT II. 


The Garden of the Palace. 

Enter SusamgatA with a Sdrikd, or talking bird, in a cage* 
What can havo become of SdgarikAI she loft this bird in my 
charge, and went I know not whither. Here comes NipurfikA! 

• Enter NipunikA. 

These tidings his Majesty has charged me with, I must use 
despatch in convoying to the queen. (Going.) 

Sus. How now, NipuAikfit what engrosses your thoughts 
that you pass as if you saw mo nott—Whither, in such haste 1 
Nip. I will tell you. Wo have a great sago como to court, 
the venerable Sttklmnda-Dfisa, from $H-Parvata.i Ho has 
taught tho king tho craft of making flowers blossom at any 
season, and his Majesty being about to oxorciso his now art 
upon his favourite jasmine, sends me to request the queen’s 
presence. But whero arc you going ? 

• Tho Sdrikd is tho same ns tho Maina, tho Indinn Graklo, Gracula 
rtligiosa, about tho slzo of a jackdaw, having violet black plumago, with a 
naked yellow occipital hand. As Shaw observes, “ These birds aro of a 
lively docilo disposition, and when kept in a Btato of a confinement, imitate 
with great facility tho various sounds within hearing, and oven learn to speak 
with greater distinctness than most of tho parrot tribe.” So also Bontius, 
speaking of this bird, which ho calls tho Indian starling, observes : *• It 
imitates man's voice much more accurately than a parrot, so that often¬ 
times it is troublcsorao with its prattle.” 

« + The temple of Siva in tho upper part of tho peninsula, visited and 

J described by Captain Mackenzie (As. Jtts. vol. v.). This was ono of the 
! twelve great Lingas, tho worship of which seems to havo flourished parti- 
' cularly about tho period of tho first Mohammedan invasion. Prior to tho 
* samo date, also, it seems to havo been a place of great resort for Yogins or 
j Saiva ascetics. Mention of Srf-Parvata has been made before in Mdlati and 
Madhava. 
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Sus. To look for Sfigarikl 

Nip. I passed her just now; she had a brush and pallet as 
if about to paint a picture, and went into the plantain bower : 
you will find her there, I dare say. Adieu! I must to our 
mistress. [Exeunt severally. 

A Plantain Bower or Hall.* 

Enter SaGAIUkA, with a picture .t 

Bo still, my foolish heart, nor idly throb for one so high 
above thy hopes. Why thus anxious again to behold that form, 
ono only view of which has inspired such painful agitation 1 ? 
Ungrateful, too, as weak, to fly the broast that has been 
familiar to theo through life, and seok another, and as yet but 
once beheld, asylum. Alas! why do I blame thco ? the terror 
of Ananga's shaft has rendered thee a fugitive ;—let mo implore 
his pity. Lord of the flowory bow, victor of demons and of 
gods! dost thou not blush to wasto thy might upon a weak 
defenceless maidon, or art thou truly without form or sense t Ah 
mo! I fear my death impends, and this the fatal causo. (Looking 
at the picture.) No ono approaches; I will try and finish the 
likeness I am hero attempting to pourtray. (Looking at the 
picture.) My heart beats high, my hand trombles, yet I must 
try, and, whilst occasion favours me, attempt to complete these 
lineaments, as the only means to retain them in my sight. 

(Draws.) 

Enter Susaj'igatA. 

This is the plantain bower. Ha! she is here, and apparently 
so intent upon some painting, that she does not notice my 
approach. I -will keep out of her sight and look at what she 
is doing. (Approaches gently and looks over Sdgarikd.) How ! 

• Tho’terra on this and similar occasions is Grtiia (Jfara, Ohara) or 
Sdhi, literally a house or hall. It is not improbablo that grccn-housos or 
analogous buildings were known to the Hindus. In general, however, these 
places appear to havo been pavilions, with particular plants and flowers 
planted both within and without 
t More correctly, a leaf or sheet for a picture— Chitrapluilatca. 
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—the king’s picture! well done, Sfigarikd! but so it is: the royal 
swan leaves not the Jotus-crowdcd lake to sport elsewhere. 

Sdg. It is finished, but in vain, my tears veil the picture 
from my sight. ( liaises her head, and beholding Susarhgatd hides 
the picture.) How, SusarfigatA! sit down. 

Sus. (Sits down and puls her hand upon the picture.) Who is 
this you have delineated ? 

Sdg. The deity of this festival, Amnga. 

Sus. It is cleverly done, but there wants a figuro to complete 
it. Let mo have it, and I will give the god his bride. ( Takes 
the paper and draxos.) 

Sdg. (Angrily.) Hey, SusamgatA! what mean yon? you have 
sketched my likeness. 

Sus. Do not bo offended without cause. I have given your 
Kdnuideva my Rati, that is all. But come, away with disguise, 
and confess the truth. 

Sdg. (Apart.) My friond has discovered my secret. (Aloud.) 
My dear friond, I am ovorcomo with shame—-promise me that 
nobody olse shall be made acquainted with my weakness. 

Sus. Why should you be nshnmcd ? Attachment to exalted 
worth becomos your native cxcollonco. But bo assured I will 
not betray you \ it is more likely this prattling bird will repeat 
our conversation. 

Sdg. Alas ! my friend, my agitation overpowers me. 

Sus. (Placing her hands on Sdgarikd's heart.) Bo composed, bo 
composed ! I will bring somo leaves and fibres of the water-lily 
from this lake. (Brings some leaves and fibres of the lotus, and 
binds the former with the latter upon Sdgarikd’s bosom*)* 

Sdg. Enough, enough, my friend, take away these leaves and 
fibres,—-it is vain to offer mo relief. I have fixed my heart 
where I dare not raise my hopes. I am ovorcome with shamo 
—I am enslaved by passion—my love is without return—death 
my only refuge. (Faints.) 


• The lotus leaves and fibres arc supposed to be of great cooling efficacy 
in allaying the fever of passion. 
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{A noise behind.) 

The monkey has escaped from the stable, and rattling the 
ends of his broken chain of gold, ho clatters along as if a 
number of female feet, bound with tinkling anklets, were in 
sportive motion. Chased by the grooms and frightening the 
women, he has bounded through the inner gate. The unmanly 
eunuchs, lost to shame, lly from his path, and the dwarf takes 
shelter in the jacket of the chamberlain. The Kirdtas who 
guard the surrounding walls are true to their designation,* and 
bowing themselves lowly through fear, are ashamed to look 
each other in the face. 

Sus. Up, up, my dear friend! the wild brute is coming 
hither. 

Sag. What shall we do? 

Sus. Hide in the shade of this UinuUa grove: haste, he 
comes I • [Exeunt. 

Another Part op the Garden. 

Enter SAgarikA and SusamgatA. 

Sdg. What has bccomo of the drawing? did you lonvo it 
behind ? some one will discover it. 

Sus. Never heed the picture now. The ape has brokon the 
cage to get at the curds and rice, and let the sirikd fly: lot us 
endeavour to recover her, or she will repeat what has passed 
betweon us. 

{Behind.) Astonishing, astonishing! 

Sdg. Hoy, Susamgatfi, is that the ape coming? 

Sm No, coward; it is the worthy Vasantaka, our royal 
master's friend. Let us hence, the sdrikd is far away. 

. Sdg. I attend you. [Exeunt. 

* Perhaps a pun in hero intended, kirdla a mountaineer being derived 
from the roots, kfi to scatter, and at to go, that is, thoy scattered or ran 
away : or the joke lies in their stooping low, they being of low caste. The 
monkey’s escape from thostablo is another instance of the practice alluded 
to in tho Portion and Hindustani Proverb: " The misfortune of the stable 
be upon the monkey’s head— Bilai tahila ba ter i maimun." 
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Enter Vasantaka. 

Very strange, indeed! most marvellous! tlie power of S'n- 
khanda-DAsa is most surprising, by whose simple will tho jasmine 
has been covered with countless buds, as if smiling disdainfully 
upon the queen’s favourite mddhavl. I will go and toll my 
friend what has happened. Ah ! yonder ho comes, looking 
quito confident of his hopes, and as pleased as if ho looked 
upon the jasmine blossoming in his presence. His eye sparkles 
with pleasure : X will join him. [Exit. 

Another Part of this Garden. 

Enter Vats a. 

I shall make tho qucon turn pale with angor. Sho will look 
upon tho creeper like a rival beauty, as tho delicate shrub dis¬ 
plays the brilliance of its nascent buds, and swells, as gently 
inflntod with tho zephyr’s sighs. 

Vus. (Approaches.) Victory to your Majesty!—fortuno is 
propitious. 

Valsa. I doubt it not, my friond; for inconceivable is the 
virtue of drugs, and charms, and gems. Lead tho way, and 
let theso eyes this day obtain by tho sight tho fruit of their 
formation. 

K<«. This way. 

Valsa. Precede. 

Vas. (Advances and stops to listen: he turns back in alai'tn.) 
Fly, fly, sir 1 

Valsa. Why? 

Vas. There is a goblin in yonder bafotla tree I 

Vatsa. Away, simpleton, go on, and fear not! how should 
any such being have power at this season to harm ? 

Vas. Ho speaks quite distinctly—if you disbeliove me, 
advance and listen. 

Vatsa. (Advances.) I hear a distinct voice, and a sweet one, 
too, like that of a woman: from its small and sharp tone it 
must be a starling. (Looking up.) Ah ! there she sits. 
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Fas. A starling? 

Falsa. {Laughing.) A starling, look there! 

Vos. And so, my good friend, your fears made you fancy 
a starling to he a goblin. 

Falsa. Out on you, blockhead ! would you accuse me of 
what you have done yourself? 

Vas. Well, now do not you interfere. {Holds up his staff .) You 
impertinent bird, have you no more respect for a BrAhman ? 
Stop a moment, and with this crooked staff I will bring you 
down from the tree like a ripe wood apple. 

Falsa. Forbear, forbear 1 how prettily she talks! 

Vas. Yos; now I listen again: she says, give this BrAhman 
something to eat. 

Falsa. Something to eat is over the burthen of the glutton’s 
song. Come, say truly, what does she utter? 

Vas. {Listening and repealing.) “Who is this you have de¬ 
lineated ? Do not bo offended without cause; I have given 
your Kimadeva my Rati." Hoy, sir! what should this mean? 

Falsa. Oh, I suppose some female has been drawing her 
lover's portrait, and passing it off on her companion ns tho pic. 
ture of the god of love: her friend has found her out, and 
| ingeniously exposed her evasion, by delineating lior in tho 
character of Kdma's bride. 

Vas. Very likely. 

Falsa. Be still; she speaks again. (They listen.) 

Fas. {Repealing.) “Why should you bo ashamed? attach¬ 
ment to exalted worth becomes your native excellence.’’ 

Falsa. Likely, likely! 

Fas. Nay, do not you presume upon your scholarship; I 
will expound all she says, when she has finished. Tho lady 
that is pictured is very handsome. 

Falsa. We shall have leisure to satisfy our curiosity; let us 
now listen. 

Fas. Very well; do you hear what she says ? “Takeaway 
these lotus leaves and fibres—it is in vain you strive to offer me 
relief.” 
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Vatsa. I hear and understand. 

Vas. How the jade chatters to-day! but I will explain all I 
hear. 

Vatsa. Very likely; but now listen. 

Vas. Hey!—I declare she speaks in measure, like a BrAhman 
skilled in the four Vedas. 

Vatsa. What said she? I did not hear. 

Vas. “I have fixed my heart where I daro not raise my 
hopes;—I am overcome with shame and despair, and death is 
my only refugo.” 

Vatsa. With the exception of yourself, my worthy friend, 
what learned BrAhman would call this speaking in measure? 

Vas. Why, what is it? 

Vatsa. 1 * Prose. 

Vas. Prose 1 Oh, very well! and what does it mean ? 

Vatsa. Some young female may bo supposed to have spoken 
the sentence, indifferent to life, because uncertain of her affec¬ 
tion being returned. 

Vas. {Laughing loudly.) You may ns well drop these evasive 
interpretations; why not say at once, “ The damsel doubts my 
returning her passion ? ” Who but yoursolf could hnvo been 
delineated as tho god of the flowery bow 1 {Clays his hands 
and laughs.) 

Vatsa. Peace, simpleton I your obstreperous mirth has 
frightened the bird away; see! there she flies. 

Vas. She has perched on the plantain bower: let us follow 
her. 

Vatsa. Oppressed by the shafts of Kdma, the delicate maid 
entrusts her companions with tho sorrows of her breast: tho 
tattling parrot or imitative starling repeats her words, and they 
find an hospitable welcome in the ears of the fortunate. 

[ Exeunt. 


• Vasantaka says, " It is a rtcA that tho bird has repeated,” or a verso 
peculiar to the Vedas: the Mjd says, “ No, it is a gdthd,” which is cornet, 
the verso consisting of four lines of 12—15—12—15 mitirfa or short vowels. 
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The Plantain Bower. 

Enter Vatsa and Vasantaka. 

Vat. Here is the bower; let us enter : but wlmt has become 
of the starling ? No matter; let us rest on this bench, where 
the breeze breathes cool and soft amidst the waving leaves of 
tlieso bananas. 

Vatsa. As you please. (They sit.) 

Vas. What is yonder? It looks like the cage of the star¬ 
ling—broken to pieces most probably by tho monkey. 

Vatsa. See what it is. 

Vas. I will. ( Looking about.) What’s hero?—a picture? 
(Takes it up.) Ha, ha! my friend, you are in luck. 

Vatsa. What is that? 

Vas. Just what I said: herq is your likeness. Who but 
yoursolf could have been delineated as the god of the flowery 
bow? 

Vatsa. Givoitme. 

Vas. Stop a little. What 1 is such a jewel of a girl ns is 
horo pictured to bo soon for nothing? 

. Vatsa. Take this. (Gives him a golden bracelet, and Vasantaka 
delivers the picture.) Ila! behold, my friend; what lovely 
swan is this that wings her flight to Mdnasa, in whoso sports 
tho lotus tromblos, who declares such auspicious fortune shall 
befall us, and whoso face might bo taken for the full moon by 
Brahtnd, when ho first emerged from his lotus throne? (Looking 
at the picture.) 

Enter SusajSoatA and SagarikA. 

Sus. It is hopeless to follow the bird ; let us get tho draw¬ 
ing again, therefore, and go in. 

Sdg. By all means. 

Vas. (To the king.) Well, ray friend, who is this damsel, 
think you, that seems to bend her head so humbly ? 

Sus. Hark! I hear Vasanta talking—I suspect to the king. 
Let us conceal ourselves amongst tho plants and hear what they 
are talking of. (They hide behind the plantain trees.) 
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Vaisa. Brahrrul, when lie first emerged from his lotus throne, 
had taken such a face for the unrivalled orb of the moon. 

Sus. (To Sdgarikd.) You are in luck, girl; your lover is 
dwelling upon your praises. 

Sdg. How can you make so light of mo as to treat me as 
matter for your mirth ? 

Vas. Why should sho hang down her head in this manner ? 

Vaisa. Has not the starling told us all ? 

Sus. There ! I told you so ; that bird has repeated our con¬ 
versation. 

Sdg. (To herself.) What will ho reply? I hang between life 
and death! 

Vas. Well; and does sho please your eyes? 

Vaisa. Please my eyes, say you 1 My sight insatiate rests 
upon her graceful limbs and slender waist: reluctantly it rises 
to her budding bosom, and thenco ascending, fixes on those 
soft expressive orbs, where tromulously hangs the crystal 
tear. 

Sus. Did you hear? 

Sdg. Did you hear? ho praises the artist's skill! 

Vas. Well, sir, and what dulncss must there be in you, not 
to porcoivo that in this, the object of tho damsel's affection, your 
rcsomblanoo is exhibited? 

Vaisa. I cannot deny that she has flatteringly dolincated my 
likeness, nor doubt her sentiments,—for observe tho traces of 
tho tear that has fallen upon her work, like the moist dew that 
starts from every pore of my frame. 

Sdg. (To herself.) Heart, be of good cheer! your passion is 
directed to a corresponding object. 

Sus. My friend, you are fortunate; wo must treat you now 
•with tho deference due to her whom our master loves. 

Vas. (Looking round.) Hero are other traces of her passion: 
the lotus leaves she has applied to her heart whilst revealing 
her affection to her friend. 

Vaisa. You havo guessed well. Where it has been in con¬ 
tact with her form the leaf has faded, but is still green where 
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the contour of her well-proportioned shape has interposed an 
interval between the verdure and her person. The central 
freshness of the lotus leaf that has reposed upon her bosom 
reveals not the fervour of her love, but these two pallid circles 
on either side betray the violence of her affection. 

Vas. (Picking up the fibre.) Here is another vestige—it has 
bound the lotus leaf upon her bosom. 

Vatsa. (Applying it to his heart.) It still dispenses its cooling 
freshness. Say, fibre, art thou withered, because thou art no 
longer cherished between those palpitating orbs, whose friendly 
contiguity scarce leaves room for the lodgment of a silken 
thread, much less for thee. 

Sus. {Apart.) His Grace must bo violently affected to talk 
thus incoherently. It will not bccomo mo to leave him to these 
fancies. {To SdgarikA.) Well, my friend, what you camo for 
is before y6u. 

Sdg. Why, what did I como for, pray ? 

Sus. The picture, what clso ? there it is—take it 

Sag. (Angrily.) As I don’t understand what you say, I shall 
loave you. (Going.) 

Sus. How now, impatient! stop a moment, and 1 will 
recover the drawing before wo loavo this place. 

Sdg. Do so. 

(Susarhgahl comes forward, so as to be seen by Vasantaka.) 

Vas. Hide the picture, here, in this plantain leaf—hero 
conics one of the qnoon’s damsels. (Vatsa covers it with, his 
mantle.) 

Sus. (Advancing.) Glory to the king! 

Vatsa. Welcomo, Susaihgata; sit down. How knew you 
that I was here ? 

Sus. That is not all my knowledge; I am acquainted with 
the secret of the picture, and some other matters, of which I 
shall apprise her Majesty. .(Going.) 

Vas. (Apart to Vatsa.) It is all blown—she is a great tattler 
—better bribe her to be silent. 

Vatsa. Stay, Susnihgati; accept these ornaments. (Takes 
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off his bracelet, <kc.) This is but a matter of sport, not to be 
mentioned to the queen. 

Sus. Your Grace is bountiful; you need not fear me. 1 
was but in jest, and do not want these jewels. The truth is> 
my dear friend, S&garikA, is very angry with me for drawing 
her picture, and I shall be much obliged to your Majesty to 
intercede for me and appeaso her resentment. 

Vatsa. (Springingup.) Where is she? Lead me to her. 

Vas. Give mo the picture—I will take care of it; it may 
again bo wanted. 

Sus. This way. (They advance.) 

Sdg. He is here—I tremble at his sight. I can neither 
stand nor move—what shall I do? 

Vas. ( Seeing her.) A most surprising damsol, truly; such 
another is not to bo found in this world. I am confident that 
when she was created, Brahmd was astonished at his own per¬ 
formance. 

Vatsa. Such are my impressions. Tho four mouths of 
Brahmd must at once have exclaimed in concert, bravo, bravo ! 
when tho deity beheld those eyes moro beauteous than the 
loavos of his own lotus ; and his heads must have shaken with 
wondor, as ho contemplated loveliness, the ornamont of all tho 
world.* 

Sdg. (To Susaifigatd.) This is tho picture you have brought. 

(Going.) 

VaIsa. You turn your eyes upon your frioml in anger, 
lovely maid; yot such is their native tenderness they cannot 
assume a harsh expression. Look thus, but do not leavo us, 
for your departure lienee will alone givo mo pain. 

Sus. She is very angry, sir, I assure you; tako her hand and 
pacify her. 

• VeMidiut to Antony: 

“ You- 

Were sure the chief, and beat of human race. 

So perfect that the gods who form’d you wonder'd 

At their own skill, and cried, a lucky hit 

Has mended our design." —" Axl rou Love." 
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Vatsa. You advise mo well. (Takes Sdgarikd by the hand.) 

Vas. I congratulate you, sir; you enjoy unprecedented 
fortune. 

Valia, You say rightly—she is tho very deity LaJcshml her¬ 
self : her hand is the new shoot of the pdrijdla troe, else whence 
distil these dew drops of ambrosia ? 

Sus. It is not possible, my dear friend, you can romain 
inexorable whilst honoured thus with his Grace's hand. 

Sdg. (Frowning.) Will you not forbear, SusarogatAf 

Vatsa, Nay, you must not bo angry with your friend. 

Vas. Why, liko a hungry Brdhman, should you thus be 
out of humour, lady ? 

Sus. Very well, my friond, I will say no more. 

Vatsa, Tliis is not right, resentful girl, to bo so unforgiving 
to your intimate companions. 

Vas. Iloy I hero again is Madam VAsavadattA. 

(The IUljd lets go SdgarMs hand in alarm.) 

Sdg. (To Sus.) What shall I do t 

Sue. Wo can cscapo unpercoivcd behind this tamdla treo. 
(They go off hastily.) 

Vatsa. (Looking round.) Why, my friond, where is tho queen, 
where is VAsavadattA? 

Vas. I do not know. I said, hero again is Madam VAsa- 
vadattA; I meant in testiness of temper. 

Vatsa. Out on thee! thou hast rudely snapped the string 
of splendid gems, that fate and acknowledged love had hung 
around my neck. [They retire. 

Enter VAsavadattA, the queen, and KAnchanamAlA, an 
attendant. 

Vusava. Well, girl, how far from licnco is my lord’s 
favourite jasmine tree ? 

KdncJt. It is but a little way farther: we shall see it after 
passing this plautain bower. 

Vdsata. Let us hasten. 
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Ranch. I thiuk I see his Majesty. Yes, there he is; will 
it please you join him ? 

Vdsava. (Approaching Valsa.) Glory to my lord ! 

VaUsa. {To Vasantaha.) Hide the picture—quick. 

{Vasaniaka takes it and holds it wider his arm) 

Vdsava, Has the jasmine budded yet, my lord ? 

Valsa. I have been waiting your arrival, and have not yet 
seen it; we will now visit it together. 

Vdsava. Oh no—I see by your countenance that it has 
flowered ; that is sufficient, I will go no further. 

Vos. Then your Grace acknowledges wo have conquored 1 
Huzza ! (IV arcs his hand and dances ; 'the picture falls; the Rdjd 
observes it, looks at him angrily, awl points to the picture.) 

Vas. {Apart to Valsa.) Bo calm ; I will manage it. 

Kdnch {Picking up the picture and shewing it to the queen.) 
See, madam, whose portrait is this 1 

Vdsava. {Looking at it awl apart.) This is my lord; and is not 
this SdgarikA 1 {Aloud to Vatsa.) Pray what is this, my lord 1 

Valsa. {To Vasa7Ua.) What shall I say l 

Vas. {To Valsa.) Fear not, leave it to me. {Aloud to Vdsa- 
vadatld.) I was observing, madam, that it would bo very 
difficult to hit my friend’s likeness, on which his Majesty was 
pleased to give mo this specimen of his skill. 

Valsa. It is as Vasantaka tells you. 

Vdsava. And this female standing near you—I suppose this 
is a specimen of Vasantaka’s skill 1 

Valsa. What should you suspoct? That is a mcro fancy 
portrait, the original was never seen before. 

Vas. I’ll swear to this, by my Brahmfinical cord, that^the 
original was never before seen by either of us. 

Kdnch. {To the queen, apart.) Why should ho speak 
evasively, madam ? There is no need to be angry. 

Vdsava. {To her.) My honest girl, you do not understand 
his prevarications. I know Vasantaka. {Aloud.) My lord, ex¬ 
cuse me. Looking at this picture has given me a slight head¬ 
ache. I leave you to your amusements. {Going.) 

VOL. II. T 
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Vatsa. What can I say to you, dearest ? I really am at a 
loss ! If I ask you to forgive me, that is unnecessary, if you 
are not offended; and how can I promise to do so no more, when 
I have committed no fault—although you will not believe my 
assertions. 

Vltava. (.Detaching herself gently and xoith politeness.) You 
mistake, my lord; I assure you my head aches; on that 
account I take my leave. 

[Exit with Kdnehanamdld. 

Vas. Your Majesty has had a lucky escape. The queen’s 
anger lias dispersed like summer clouds. 

Vatsa. Away, blockhead, we have no occasion to rojoico: 
could you not discover the queen's anger through her unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to disguise it 1 Her face was clouded with a 
passing frown. As she hung down her head, she looked on 
mo with an affected smile. She gavo utterance to no angry 
words, ’tis true, and the swelling eye glowed not with rage— 
but a starting tear was with difficulty repressed; and although 
sho treated mo with politeness, struggling indignation lurked 
in every gesture. Wo must follow, and ondcavour to pacify 
her. [Exeunt. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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ACT III. 


A Chamber in the Palace. 

Enter MadanikA, one of the queen's Attendants. 

Ho! KautfAmbikAI tell mo if Kdnch anamAlA is with tho 
queen 1 (Listening.) What say you ? she camo in somo time 
since and went out again! whore can she he 1 Oh, sho 
comes. 

Enter KAnciianamAlA. 

Kindi. Bravo, Vasantaka, bravo I you aro a deeper politician 
than tho prime minister himself. 

Mud How now, follow KdnchanamAlA, what has Vasantaka 
done to merit your praises 1 

Kdnch. What occasion is thoro for your asking ? you are not 
ablo to keep tho secret! 

Mad. I swear by tho foot of the queen, I will not men¬ 
tion it to anybody. 

Kdnch. On that condition you shall hear. As I was passing 
from tho palaco to-day, I overheard Vasantaka and Stisaifigatd 
in conversation behind tho door of tho picture gallery.* 

Mud. What is tho subject ? 

Kdnch. Vasantaka said, SAgarikA alone is the cause of ray 
friend’sindisposition; do you, SusaifigatA, devise a remedy. 

Mad. And what replied sho ? 

Kdnch. She, said, the queen having discovered what was 
going forward by finding tho picture, but not suspecting me, 
has placed SAgarikA under my charge—giving me, to insure 

* CkitiasdliA, or chilrafdld. So in the ViddhaidW/tianjihi, a chamber 
of this kind occurs hung with portraits of the women of the interior of the 
palace. 
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my vigilance, some of her own clothes and ornaments. With 
these I will equip SdgarikA as the queen, and myself as ICdn- 
chanamAld, and thus disguised will meet his Majesty at the 
mddham bower about sunset: do you como to this place and 
conduct us thither. 

Mad. Very well plotted, SusarfigatA; but you are mistaken, 
if you think to deceive a mistress so kind to her attendants. 

K&nch. And where are you going ? 

Mad. I was coming to look for you. You were 60 long in 
bringing us an answer about his Majesty’s illness, that the 
queen was very anxious, and sent mo to see what had become 
of you. 

Kdnch. Her Majesty is too siraplo, to bo so easily deceived. 
But the king, whoso only illness is love, is sitting in the 
pavilion over tho ivory gate. Come along, let us carry this 
nows to tho queen. [Exeunt. 

The Pavilion. 

Vatsa discovered. 

. Vatsa. Endure, my heart, tho fever lovo has kindled, and 
which tho maid I sigh for can alone allay. Why reproach 
me with my folly for seeking to subduo thy fervours with tho 
cooling sandal, instead of that lovely hand which was awhilo 
in my grasp! The mind from its natural unsteadiness should 
be a difficult mark to hit; how happens it that tho archer-god 
has lodged all his shafts in mine. Deity of tho flowery bow, 
innumerable aro those who may be struck with thy five arrows, 
and such as I am are notoriously thy aim. But in this is tho 
usual stato of things reversed, that I, singly, am pierced with 
thy countless darts, and am about to perish. Yet I suffer 
less on my own account than for poor SAgarikA. Sho shrinks 
from every gaze, suspecting that her secret is discovered. If 
she observe two of her companions in conversation, she fancies 
herself the subject; and if they laugh, she thinks sho is tho 
object of their mirth. Alas, my lovo! thy uneasiness excites 
my compassion, and I share the dread thou sufferest from tho 
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glances of tho queen, as they bend on thee with ill dissem¬ 
bled indignation.—How long Vasantaka delays! I have sent 
him to obtain some tidings of tho maiden. 

Enter Vasantaka. 

Vos. (To himself.) Ha, ha! my friend, yon will bo better 
pleased to-day than when you ascended the throne of 
Kau&mbl, when you hear tho ngrceablo news I bring you. 
Oh, there lie is : ho seems expecting me. Joy, joy, my 
friond; fortune is propitious, and promises to accomplish your 
desire. . . 

Valsa. How is SfignrikA ? , 

Vas. In a littlo time you^nay judgo for yonrsolf. 

• Valia. What, may I hope to see her soon ? 

Vas. Why not ? Am not I your counsellor—I who laugh at 
tho wisdom of VrihasjxUi ? 

Vatsa. Admitted—there is nothing you cannot manago; but 
come, tell mo, I long to hear tho particulars. 

Vas. (WhisjMi'S in his car*) Thoro, you havo tho whole. 

Vatsa. This merits reward. (Gives him a baedet.) 

Vas. (Takes it and pits it on.) Very becoming; a golden brace¬ 
let suits my arm. I will go and show it to my wife. (Going.) 

• Vatsa. Stop, my friend, stop, another timo will servo your 
purpose. How much of the day remains 1 

Vas. (Looking.) Seo my friond, the lord of a thousand rays, 
approaches tho bowers of tho western mountain. ; 

Valsa. True, tho lord of the one-whccled car having per¬ 
formed tho circuit of the world, now purposes to suspend lus 
labours till the morrow’s dawn, and halting on the mountain’s 
brow, ho calls in his scattered rays, whoso golden lines con¬ 
verging round his chariot, look liko the radiant spokes that 
shoot to their centre from the wide circumference of tho spheres. 
As with assembled beams he rests upon the summit of tho 


* A clumsy mode of avoiding the repetition of the plot. We have had 
it in other pieceB, as the MficJtcMialcali and Mudrd-Rdksliasa. 
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western hill, the lord of day thus "breathes his farewell to the 
lotus: “ Adieu, my beloved, my hour is come and I must 
depart: sleep dwell upon thy lids, till I again• disturb thy 
slumbers.” Let us therefore away to the mddhavl bower, and 
bo punctual to the time appointed by my fair. 

Vos. I attend you. The interval that separates the trees of 
the grovo is lost, and they seem to form ono close compacted 
mass. A dusky hue, like that of the hide of tho buffalo or 
wild boar besmeared with mire, extends over the garden, and 
thick glooms spreading above tho east, obscure tho horizon. 

Vutsa. True : first gathering in tho east, tho deepening 
gloom successively obscures tho other regions of tho sky: 
becoming intonser as it proceeds, it steals the hue of diva's 
neck, and mountains, trees, and towns, tho heavons and tho 
earth, aro hidden from our sight. Lot us to the garden. 

[Exeunt. 

• The Garden. 

Enter Vatsa and Vasantaka. 

Vis. This clump of trees should l>c the mtlaramla grove, 
but I am not quite certain : how shall wo find tho way? 

Paten. Go on, wo aro right, I know tho path. Tho cham- 
jmJm trees are hero, I smell their fragrance; and now tho 
siiulhuvdras; wo now pass the cluster of bahdas, and hero aro 
tho pdtala trees: their various odour indicates their situation, 
and would cnnblo us to track tho walk were they concealed 
by twice tho present gloom. 

Vos. Ha! here we aro, this is the mdiUiuvi bower. I know 
it by the perfumo of tho buds so tempting to tho bees, and tho 
smoothness of tho emerald pavement. Do you remain here 
whilst I go for Siigarikfi; I shall soon be back. 

Vutsa. Do not be long. 

Vis. Do not be impatient, my friend. I am back alrcad}'. 0 

[Exit. 

* A fora of speech still in use in reply to the commands of a superior: a 
scrrantjonbeingdiroctciltodoanvthing, commonly answering, “Itisdonc." 
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Vatsa. I wait you on this emerald seat. Who will take 
part with the inconstant swain, that abandons his old love for 
a new ? The timid damsel that comes to her first assignation, 
casts but a sidelong glance upon her beloved, and though she 
shrink not from his embrace, averts her countenance from his 
gaze. “ Let me go,” she murmurs repeatedly ; “ I will leave 
you! ” but still submits to the gentle violence that prevents her 
departure. What heightened charms docs a stolon interview 
bestow upon tho amorous maid I How long Vasantaka delays l 
Surely VfaavadattA has not heard of our design. [Retires. 

A Chamber. 

Enter VAsavadattA and KAnohanamAlA. 

Vdsava. Can it bo possible, wench, that SfigarikA has pro¬ 
mised to meet my lord disguised in my attire ? 

Kdnch. I have told your Majesty ; but if wo find Vasantaka 
at tho door of tho picture gallery, your doubts, I hope, will 
bo removed. 

Vdsava. Lot us thither. [Exeunt. 

Chamber leading to the Picture Gallery. 

Enter Vasantaka, disguised. 

Vds. I thought I heard tho tread of feet; SAgarikfi ap¬ 
proaches. [Retires. 

Enter VAsavadattA and IvAnchanamAlA. 

Ranch. This tho place, madam. Now to sco if Vasantaka 
is here. {Snaps her fingers.) 

Vas. ( Approaching .) Ha, SusamgatA! well done: I declare 
I should have taken you for KfmchanamftlA. Where' is 
Sfigarika 1 

Kdnch. ( Pointing to Vdsavadattd.) There. 

Vas. Why, this is the very queen herself. 

Vdsava. {Alarmed and apart.) How! am I recognised ? 

Vas. Come, SSgarikfi, tliis way. 

Kdnch. {To the queen.) All’s safe, madam. {Pointing to 
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Vasantaka.) Ah! rogue, you will have cause to remember 
your words. 

Vat. Haste, haste, Sfigarikfi! the deer-marked deity rises 
in the cast. [Exeunt. 

A Grove.*—Vatsa discovered. 

Why is my heart so agitated when I expect an interview 
with my fair? or is it that the flame of love burns fiercest as it 
approaches its gratification, as the days are hottest when the 
rains are about to descend ? 

Enter Vasantaka, VAsavadattA, and KAnchanamAlA. 

Vos. (To Vdsava.) Lady Sfigarikfi, I hear my friend mutter¬ 
ing to himself his anxiety for your appearance; I will an¬ 
nounce your arrival. (Vdsavadattd nods assent.) Fortune is 
propitious to your Majesty; Silgarikli is hero I 

Vatsa. (Approaching her.) My beloved SAgarikft, thy coun¬ 
tenance is radiant as the moon, thy eyes are two lotus buds, 
thy hand is tho full blown flower, and thy arms its graceful 
filamonts. Come thou, whoso whole form is tho shrine of 
eostosy, como to my arms, and allay the feverish pangs inflicted 
by tho shapeless god. 

Vdsava. (JVecping , apart to Kdnch.) Ah, girl I my lord now 
speaks his honest self—how soon will his tone bo changed. Is 
not this incomprehensible ? 

Kdnch. It is so, indeed, madam; there is nothing so bad, 
that it may not bo expected from these abominable men. 

Vas. Como, Sigarikfi, take courage; speak to his Majesty. 
Wo have had the harsh tones of the angry queen Vlsavadattft 
grating in our ears to-day; let them be now regaled with the 
melody of your sweet voice. 

Vdsava. (To Kdnch. apart.) Hey, girl 1 am I accustomed to 
speak harshly ? Tho worthy Vasantaka is very complimentary. 

Kdnch. He will have cause to recollect this. 

* As the parties in this scene are occasionally for short intervals invi¬ 
sible to each other, we must suppose tho trees so arranged as to intercept 
the sight of them. 
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Vas. See, iny friend, the moon is up, and casts on every¬ 
thing his rays as pallid as the maiden’s cheek that whitens with 
resentment. 

Fofca. See, love, the lord of night now stands upon the 
mountain's crest, and throws his scattered rays around to 
emulate the radiance of thy cheek. But idle is his coming; 
does not thy countenance shame the beauty of the lotus ? do 
not thine eyes diffuso dearer delight 1 What aid can lie bring 
to the influence of the fish-bannered god, which is not wrought 
by a single glance of thine? Why should the moon show him¬ 
self whilst thy resplendent charms are visible ? And if he rises, 
proud of his store of nectar, does ho not know thy lips may 
boast too of ambrosia ? 

Frfsava. (Throwing off her veil.) Beliovo mo still SAgorikA, 
my good lord; your heart is so fascinated by her, you fancy 
you behold SfigarikA in everything. 

VaIsa. (Apart.) How! the queen VAsavadnttA! What is 
this? 

Fas. My lifo is in jeopardy—that is—what it is. 

Vatsa. (To the queen.) Forgive mo, dearest. 

Vdeava, Address not this to me, my lord—the epithet is 
another’s property. 

Fas. (Apart.) What is to bo done? (Aloud.) Nay, madam ! 
you are of too generous a spirit not to forgivo this first offence 
of ray dear friend. 

Vdeava. Worthy Vasantaka, the offence is mine, who have 
presumed to interrupt this intended interview. 

Valsa. It is of no use to deny it. But hear me: I bow mo 
to thy feet, and mark my forehead with their vermil dye, in 
hope to transfer thither the hue with which anger discolours 
thy moon-like countenance. (Falls at her feet.) 

Vdeava. Itise, my lord, rise I that wife must be unreasonable 
indeed, who, with such evidence of her lord’s affection, can 
presume to be offended. Be happy, I take my leave. (Going.) 

Vas. Nay, madam, be merciful; I am sure, if you quit his 
Majesty in this posture, you will hereafter repent it. 
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Vdsava. Away, fool! I know no reason for mercy nor re¬ 
pentance. * [Exit with Kdnchanamdld. 

Vas. Your Majesty may get up, the queen is gone. What 
is the use of weeping in a wood ? 

Vatsa. What, gone, without relenting! 

Vas. Not so either, for our limbs are whole. 

Vatsa. Out, simpleton! do you make a jest of this 1 you, by 
whose blundering this untoward accident has happened! Tlio 
genuine regard, our long and tender union has inspired, will 
now appear pretended, and the impression of my inconstancy 
may render hor unablo to endure existence. No pang is so 
intolerable as that of unrequited affection. 

Vas. The queen is angry, that is a cloar case; as to what 
she will do, that is by no means certain. In the meantime, is 
SAgArikA alivo or notl 

Vatsa. I was thinking of hor. [Titty retire. 

Enter SaGAWkA ( bchiiul ), dressed as the queen. 

* 

Silf/. I liavo luckily got clear of tho music hall, and have 
como so far in this disguise without being observed. But, alas! 
what shall I do now 1 

Vas. Why thus lost in thought, something must bo devised. 

Vatsa. But what 1 

Stiff. (Behind.) ’Twerc bettor far, that I should put an end 
at once to my sufferings and my life: tho queen will then know 
nothing of my purposo, and SusamgatA and I shall both escapo 
disgrace. This tree will do. 

Vatsa. I see nothing left for it but to appease tho queen. 
Come, let us go in. 

Vas. Stop, I heard steps! perhaps she has thought better, 
and returns. 

Vatsa. She-is a woman of a generous spirit—it maybe so. 
Quick, ascertain! 

Stiff. With the fibres of the mddhavi I will suspend myself . 
to this bough. ‘ Alas! my dear friends, far, far away, alone 
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and unfriended, I thus terminate my miserable existence. 
(Fastening the noose around her neck) 

Vas. Who is there?—Ha, the queen! Hey why, what! 
haste, haste, my friend, or VAsavadattA will destroy herself. 

Vatsa. (Advancing luislihj.) Where, where is she? 

Vas. behold! 

Vatsa. (Rushing to her and tearing off the tendril.) Intomperato 
woman! what horrid act is this ? My own life trembles in ray 
throat: existence is not yours to abandon! forego such des¬ 
perate thought. 

Sdg. (Apart.) My lord! His presenco inspires the love of lifo; 
at least my last wish is accomplished, and having seen him, I 
shall dio content. (Aloud.) Lot mo go, sir, you forget my 
dependent station; I may not find again an opportunity to end 
this hated being. Bowovo how you displease the queen. 

Vatsa. Can it bo, my own SAgarikfi! No more of this 
despair; away with these fatal bands, and to arrest my fleet¬ 
ing lifo, twino round my neck the noose of those dear arms. 
(Embiaccs her.) My friend, it rains without a cloud. 

Vas. Very true, if the queen does not return like a sudden 
squall, and spoil our fine woathor. 

Entci' VAsavadattA and KAnciianamAlA. 

Visava. I’treated my lord too disrespectfully, girl, as ho 
condescondod to cast himself at my feet; I must thoroforo seo 
him again, and behave to him with more temper. 

Rlnch. Who would think in this way but your Graco? 
However, bettor the king fail in decorum than your Majesty, 
so let us scok him. 

Vatsa. Say, fair ‘maid, mny not our affection liopo to bo 
returned ? 

Kdnch. I hear his Majesty’s voice; ho is probably seeking 
for you in hopes to pacify your anger. 

Vtlsava. Let us approach gently from behind; I will cast my 
arras round Ixis neck, and tell him I forgive him. 

Vas. Take courage, SiignrikA, make my friend a reply. ■ 
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Vdsava. (Apart.) SAgarikd here ! Keep back, let us listen ; 
I will presently be of the party. 

Sdg. Why, sir, will you thus pretend regard you do not 
feel, and wantonly risk the displeasure of the queen, who, I 
know, is dearer to you than your life. 

Vatsa. You utter what is not quite true, my love. When 
her bosom swells with sighs I express concern; when she is 
sullen I soothe her; when her brows are bent, and her face 
is distorted with anger, I fall prostrate at her feet. These 
marks of respect are duo to the queen's exalted station; but' 
the regard that springs from vehement affection, that is yours 
alone. 

Vdsava. (Coming forward.) I believe you, my lord, I bclievo' 
you. • 

• Vatsa. How now, madam, is it you 1 Why, then, you need 
not be offended. Cannot you perceive that I havo been at¬ 
tracted hither, and misled by the resemblance of your dress 
and person ? Bo composed, I beg you. (Falls at her feet.) 

Vdsava. Rise, rise! let not my exalted station put you to 
such unnecessary inconvenience. 

Vatsa. (Aside.) She has overheard mo—there is no chance 
then of appeasing her. 

Vos. It is very true, madam. I assure you, that deceived 
by the belief that you wore attempting to destroy yourself, I 
brought my friend to this spot, to preservo, ns I thought, your 
life. If you doubt me see this noose. (Takes up Vie noose.) 

Vdsava. KfinchanamfilS, girl, take tho twisted tendril and 
secure that Brfihman, and make this hussy go on before us. 

Kdneh. As you command. (Puis Vie noose over Vasantaka'sneck , 
and heals him with the other end of it.) Now, sir, sec what is tho 
consequence of your ingenuity. You have had the queen’s 
harsh voice grating in your cars, have you ? do you recollect 
this? Come, SSgarikfi, do you go on before. 

Sag. Why did I not perish when I sought to die I 

Vos. Think of me, my dear friend, who am thus carried off 
an unfortunate captive by the queen. 
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[Exeunl all hut Vats a. 

What an unlucky business this is! What is to bo done ? 
How shall I dissipate the rage that clouds the smiling counten¬ 
ance of the queen! how rescue Sfigarikfi from the dread of 
her resentment, or liberate my friend Vasantaka l I am quite 
bewildered with these events, and can no longer command my 
ideas.—At any rate, it is usoless to stay here : I will in, and 
endeavour to pacify Vfisavadattfi. [Exit, 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT IV. 


A Chamber. 

Enter SUSAMOAT.I with a diamond necklace in her hand. 

Alas, alas! my dear frioud Sfigariku, my timid, my tender, 
my generous friend! whither, lovely maiden, aro you gone ? 
Shall I not again behold you ? Pitiless destiny, why shouldst 
thou have endowed her with such unrivalled charms, to consign 
her to so hapless a fato! Despairing of her life, she has begged 
me to give tins necklace to somo Briihman. Whom shall I 
present it to ? Eh, hero comes Vasantaka, I will give it to 
him. 

Enter Vasantaka. 

Vas. So, I am well out of that scrape. Appeased by my 
excellent friend’s intercession, her Majesty has not only re¬ 
stored mo to freedom, but has regaled mo with cakes from her 
own fair hands, and presented mo with a dross and these car- 
rings. Now then to seek tho king. 

Sue. (Advances.) Worthy Vasantaka, ono moment. 

Vas. Hoy, Susarfigatd, what’s the matter? why do you 
weep ? no bad nows, I hopo, of SfigariM ? 

Sms. It is of her I wished to speak. It is said that the 
queen ordered her off to Ujjayin, and she was taken away at 
midnight ; but whither she is gone I know not. . 

Vas. Alas, poor Sugarikfi, a damsel of such unequalled 
charms, and of such a gentle disposition! I much fear tho 
violence of the queen. 

Sits. She herself despaired of life, poor girl, and left with 
mo this diamond necklace, to be presented to the worthy 
Vasantaka. Pray you, accept it. 
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Fas. (Covering his cars.) Excuse me, I could not stretch out 
my hand to take so sad a memorial. (Weeps.) 

Sus. For her sake, let me entreat you. 

Fas. I tell you what: I will take it to the king. It will 
relieve the sorrow into which the loss of SligarikA has plunged 
him. (Susamgatd (fives it to him; he looks at it attentively.) 
Why, where could she have procured such a valuable neck¬ 
lace? 

Sus. That excited my curiosity, and I asked her. 

Fas. And what replied she ? 

Sus. Sho looked me in the face, and sighed, and said, Ah, 
Susaifigatfi, it is now of no avail to tell my sad story,—and then 
burst into tears. 

Fas. Although sho has not confessed it, yet such an orna¬ 
ment is a proof that sho belongs to some distinguished family. 
—Where is the king? 

Sus. lie went from the queen’s apartments to tho crystal 
alcove. Do you go to him—I must to her Majesty. 

[Exeunt severally. 

The Crystal Alcove. 

Yatsa discovered seated 

Deceitful vows, tender speeches, plausible excuses, and 
prostrate supplications, had loss effect upon tho queen’s anger 
than her own tears; like water upon fire, they quenched the 
blazo of her indignation. I am now only anxious for Sfigarikii. 
Her form, as delicate as the petal of the lotus, dissolving in tho 
breath of inexperienced passion, has found a passage through 
the channels by which love penetrates, and is lodged deep in 
my heart. The friend to whom I could confide my secret sor¬ 
rows is the prisoner of the quoen; in whose presence can I 
now give vent to my tears ? 

EiUer Vasantaka. 

Fas. Yonder is my friend, emaciate with care, but graceful 
still, radiant as the newly-risen moon. Health to your Grace 1 
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fortune favours you. I lmvo got out of her Majesty's clutches, 
and these eyes have again the pleasure of beholding you. 

Vaisa. My friend Vasantaka, embrace rao. (Embraces him.) 
Your dress declares you restored to the good graces of the 
queen. Tell me, what news of SUgarikfi 1 (Vasantaka hangs 
down his Itead.) I pray you speak. 

Vas. I cannot utter such unpleasant tidings. 

Vaisa. What tidings, speak? Alas, it is too plain, she is 
no more 1 Sagarikfi! (Faints.) 

Vas. (Alarmed.) My friend, revive—rovivo! 

Vaisa. (Becoming.) Leave rao, existence—I willingly resign 
you—haste, or you will bo forcibly expelled. Already is that 
graceful maid far off. 

Vas. You aro alarmed unnecessarily. I was about to tell 
you, the queen has sent her to Ougoiu:—this I called un¬ 
pleasant tidings. 

Vaisa. To Ougoin! Ah, cruel VAsavadattA Who told you 
this? 

Vas. Sii8atfigatiiand more, sho gavo mo this nocklaco 
to bring to your Majesty. Sho knows why. 

Vaisa. To alleviate my despair; what else. Give it me. 
(Vasantaka gives him the necldace which he allies to his heart.) 
This has once hung upon her neck, aud is now far removed 
from her: it is a friond that shares a similar fortune with 
myself, and will speak comfort to my sorrows: wear it, my 
friend, that as it meets my gazo I may acquire fortitude. 

Vas. As you command. (Ties the necklace round his neck.) 

Vatsa. Alas, I shall never again behold my love. 

Vas. Speak not so loud—some ono approaches. 

Enter VasundharA, a Female Attendant, with a Swonl* 

Vasim. Glory to your Majesty !—So please you, the nephew 

• The accounts of tho early travellers in India speak of tho female guavd 
of the luiram. According to Manouchi, that of Shah Jchau consisted of a 
hundred Tartar women, armed with a bow, a poignard, and a scimitar. 
The practice has been noticed in former plays, and seems to have been 
originally Hindu, if it was not universally Asiatic. 
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of Rumanwat, Vijayavarman, desirous of communicating to 
you some acceptable tidings, is at the door. • 

Vatsa. Lot him enter. 

Vasundhara goes out, ami returns with Vijayavarman. 

Vij. Glory to your Majesty 1 Your Majesty’s fortune is 
propitious in the triumphs of Rumadwat. 

Vatsa. Are the Kofalas subdued 1 

Vij. By your Majesty's auspices. 

Vatsa. Rumariwat has well performed his task, and speedily 
achieved an arduous labour. Lot mo hear the circumstances 
of our triumph.’ 

Vij. On receiving your Majesty’s commands, tho general of 
the state, RumaAwat, soon collected a mighty army of foot, 
and horse, and elephants,* and marching against tho king of 
Kotala, surrounded him in a strong position in tho Vindhya 
mountains, f 

Vatsa. Proceed. 

Vij. Impatient of tho blockade, tho Ko&ala monarch pre¬ 
pared his troops for an engagement. 

Vas. Your slowness sets my heart in a flutter. 

Vij. Issuing from the heights, tho enemy’s forces came' 
down upon us in great number*, and the points of the horizon 
wore crowded with tho array of mighty elephants, like another 
chain of mountains: they boro down our infantry beneath 
their ponderous masses: those who escaped tho shock were 
transpierced by innumerable arrows, and tho enemy flattered 
himself ho had for once disappointed our commander's hopes. 

* II is not unworthy of remark, as illustrative of the progress of military 
scionco, and the date of tho drama, that chariots arc not mentioned hero. 

t This would bo a Strango position for a king of Koiala, if that wero 
confined to tho Oudc provinces, tho Vindhya mountains running across 
western and central Hindustan, and passing to tho Peninsula. Butgpmc 
time previous to the date of tho drama tho king of Koiala't authority ex¬ 
tended into South Bchar. Tho greater part, if not the whole of Oude was, 
at this timo, when the play was written, subjugated by the princeB of 
Kanouj. 

VOL. II. U 
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Fire flashed from the blows of contending heroes, lielmets 
and heads were cloven in twain—the broken armour and scat¬ 
tered weapons were carried away in 1 torrents of blood, and the 
defiance of the king of KoSala , in the van of his army, was 
heard by our warriors ; when— 

Valsa. How! was our force discomfited ? 

Vij. Our chief alone confronted him, and slew the monarch 
on his furious elephant with countless shafts. 

Vcs. Victory 1 victory ! we have triumphed ! 

Valsa. And honour to our gallant foe, the king of Kotata; 
for glorious is the warrior’s death whon his enemies applaud 
his prowess. What next? 

Vij. RumaAwat then appointed my elder brother, Snn- 
jayavarman, to govern the country of Koiala, and making slow 
marches in consequence of the number of his wounded, re¬ 
turned to the capital. Ho is now arrived. 

VaUa. Vnsundlmrfi, go appriso YaugandharHyafia to distri¬ 
bute the treasures of my favour. 

Vasundh. You are obeyed. [Exit wilh Vijaijavaman. 

Enter IUnOHANAMAl.1. 

Kdn. Glory to your Grace 1 The queen sends you word, 
that Saifivara-Siddhi, the magician, is arrived from Ougein: 
will your Majesty be pleased to see him ? 

Valsa. By all means; I take much pleasure in this cunning 
—bring him hither. (KduchananuUd goes, and returns with 
the magician, Saihvara-Siddhi , carrying a bunch of peacod’s 
feathers in his hands.) * 

Kan. Here is the king. 

Sam. (IVaving the feathers and laughing.) Reverence to Indra, 
who lends our art his name,t and on whom Sarhvara and 

* A bunch of peacock's fcatheraiBBtill the implement of conjuring, and 
is carried by mendicants in India who pretend to skill in magic: it is 
especially borne about by Jaina vagrants. 

+ Conjuring ia called Aindrojdlika, from Indra, "the deity;’’ and jdla, "a 

^ .t I) 
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Fi’ram*'atteiul! What are your Majesty’s commands 1 would 
you see the moon brought down upon earth, a mountain in 
mid air, a fire in the ocean, or night at noon ? I will produce 
them—command. 

Fas. My good friend, be careful,—take heed what sort of a 
person this conjuror may be. 

Sadi. What need of many words? By the forco of my 
master’s spells I will place before your eyes the person whom 
in your heart you are most anxious to behold. + 

Falsa. Go, girl, to the queen, and tell her that as the 
magician is her servant, I do not wish to witness his perform¬ 
ances alono, but will see them in her company. 

Kdnch. She is hero. 

Enter VAhavadattA. 

Fdsava. (A-part to Kdnchanamdld.) Girl, this man is from 
Ougoin : think you ho is a friend to mo ? 

Kdnch. Fear not, madam, ho is well disposed to your 
Graco’s family. 

Fdsata. (Advances.) Victory to my lord 1 

Falsa. Como, madam, the sage promises much: let us 
behold his cunning. (Leads her to a seat, and sits beside her.) 
Now, sir, display your power. 

Saih, You shall bo obeyed. (Waves his plume.) Bari, 
Bara, Brahma, chiefs of the gods, and thou their mighty 
monarch, Jndra, with the host of heavenly spirits, Siddhas 
and FidyddharasX appear rejoicing and dancing in heavens. 
(The Icing and queen look up and rise from their scats.) 


* Some technicalities of conjuring perhaps personified, the terms mean 
literally, comprehension and disunion. SaiAvara is also the name of a 
Dailya, who was also an enchanter. 

t Wo bco by this and other illusions to the art of magic, that the pre¬ 
tensions of tho necromancers of India were not inferior to those of their 
brethren of the west, nor of dissimilar purport. 

t The persons, character, and offices of the diflorent inferior races of 
divinities are very ill defined in the heavenly polity of the Hindus. The 
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Falsa. Most wonderful! 

Fas. Extraordinary indeed! 

Fdsava. Most strange! 

Fas. See, love : that is Brahmd tlironod upon the lotus.— 
That, SaiMara with the crescent moon, his glittering crest— 
that, Euri the destroyer of the demon race, in whoso four 
hands the bow, the sword, the mace, and the shell are borne. 
—There, mounted on his stately elephant, appears the king of 
Smrgu ; around them countless spirits dance merrily in mid¬ 
air, sporting with the lovely nymphs of heaven, whoso anklets 
ring responsive to the measnro.* 

Fdsava. It is very marvellous. 

Fas. (Apart.) The son of a slave—this conjuror !—what do 
\ ’ we want with gods and nymphs—if ho would treat us with a 
V \ 1 pleasant sight: let him show us SAgarikii. 

Enter VasundharA. 

Vasnndh. So plcaso your Majesty tho minister Yaugandha- 
rAyaria begs to inform you, that the king VikminabAlm has 
sent you, along with your messongor who returns, tho coun¬ 
cillor Vosubhdti: bo ploasod to receive him, as the season is 
auspicious. Yaugandhari'iyoAa will also wait upon you ns soon 
as he is at leisure. 

Fdsava. Suspend this spectacle, my lord. Vasubhfiti is a 
man of elovated rauk : ho is also of tho family of my maternal 


Siddhas and Vidyddkawu aro beings of on intermediate order between men 
and gods, tenanting tho middlo regions above tho earth, and aro usually 
described as attending upon Indra, although they have chiefs and kings 
of their own. Tho Vidyddharas bare much intercourse with men, inter¬ 
marrying with mortals, and often having earthly princes and heroes for 
their kings. Tho SuUUiat aro of a more retired cast, and aro rarely 
the subject of fabulous or mythological legend. The printed copy has 
CAdrarfaa, and Surat, in place of Vidyddharas, implying inferior demi¬ 
gods. 

* This is something iike the Masque in " Tho Tempest.” 
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uncle, and should not be suffered to wait; let us first see 
him. 

Valsa. Learned sir, be pleased to repose awhile. 

Satfk (Waves the brush.) I obey. (Going.) But we have yet 
some sights for your Majesty to hold. 

Valsa. Wo will sec them. 

Vdsam. Make him a present, Kdnchannmulil. 

Kdnch. I shall, ma<lam. [Exit with the Magician. 

Valsa. (To Vasanlaka.) Go and conduct Vaaubhtfti hither. 

(Retires with the queen ; Vasantalu goes out , and returns with 
VASUimtiTi ami B.Idhiuvya.) 

Vas. This way. 

Vasu. Tho avonucs of this palace do in truth present a 
splendid scone. Tho cyo is bowildercd amongst tho stately 
steeds and mighty elephants of war; tho ear is regaled with 
harmonious sounds, and tho heart is gratified by mixing with 
tho throng of attending princes. Tho state of tho king of 
Sirhhald is horo effaced, and the magnificcuco of tho entrance 
into every court betrays mo into rustic admiration. 

BAhh. Tho idea of seeing ray master again after so long an 
absence, diverts my thoughts from every other object. Ago 
and agitation together make my limbs tremble, my eyes aro 
dimmed with involuntary tears, and I stutter and stumble in 
my speech. 

Vas. (In advance of them.) Como on, sirs. 

Vasu. (Observing the necklace.) Bdbhravya, wo should know 
that necklace: it was presented by tho king to his daughter 
on her departure. 

Bdbh. It is very like—sliall I ask Vasanlaka where he got 
it? 

Vasu. No, no; it is not very surprising that princely families 
should possess jewels of a similar appearance. 

Vas. The king,—advance. 

Vasu. Victory to your Majesty! 
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Vatsa. I pay yon reverence. 

Vasu. Prosperity ever attend your Highness! 

Vatsa. A seat for the minister. 

Vus. This is a seat. (Spreads his tipper garment* on the 
floor.) 

BAbh. BAbhravya pays his respects to your Majesty. 

Valsa. (Putt his hand on his shoulder.) BAbhravya, sit hero. 

Vos. Minister, the queen VAsavadattA. 

Vlsava. I salute your Excellency. 

Vasu. May your Highness have a son like his father I 

Mbh. Madam, BAbhravya bows to you. 

Vatsa. Now, Vaaubhtiti, how is it with tho sovereign of 
SiifthalA 1 

Vasu. (Sighs.) I know not what reply to offer. 

Vdsaua. (Apart.) Alas! what can ho have to communi¬ 
cate ? 

Vatsit. What is tho meaning of this concern ? 

Bilbhr. (AjHirt to VasitbhiUi.) It is useless to hesitate—say at 
onco what must bo said. 

Vatu. It is with difficulty, Sir,'that I can relate what has 
chanced, but thus it is. In consoqucnco of tho prophecy of 
tho seer, that whoever should wed RatnAvaU, my mastor's 
daughter, should become the emperor of tho world, your 
Majesty's minister, as you are awaro, solicited her for your 
bride: unwilling, howovor, to bo instrumental to tho unoasi- 
ness of VAsavadattA, tho king of SimhalA declinod compliance 
with his suit. 

Valsa. (Apavt to Vdsavadattd.) What strango untruths are 
these, myjove, your uncle's envoy relates. 


* This seems rather inconsistent with royal magnificence: but wc nrc to 
recollect the only scats used by Asiatics o£ rank, even in tho present day t 
are carpets, or cloths and pillows spread on the ground, which is clsewhcro 
uncovered. Tho Mogul Emperors used a sort of throne, but thoir cour¬ 
tiers sat on the ground. Tho Hindu IWjas, the Pcahwa, and others, sat 
upon a cloth supporting themselves by pillows. 
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Vdsam. I cannot pretend to judge, my lord, who is to be 
believed here. 

Vas. (To VasnbhUi.) Well, and where is the princess now? 

Vasu. My master, understanding at last that the queen was 
deceased,* consented to give his daughter to Vatsa. Wo wero 
deputed to conduct her hither, when alas, our vessel was 
wrecked, and- (weeps). 

Vdsam, Alas, unhappy that I am ! Loved sister Batn&valf, 
whero art thou, hear mo and reply. 

Vatsa. Be composed: the fate that causes, may remove, our 
sorrows. Have not these escaped 1 (Pointing to VasnbhxUi and 
Bdbhravya.) 

Vdsam. Oh, that it may prove so, but fate is no friend to 
mo. 

(Behind.) Tho inner apartments aro on fire. Tho flames 
spread over tho palace top a roof of gold; they wind around 
with clouds of smoko; they shod intolerable heat, and fill tho 
fomalo train with affright. Alas 1 tho formor falso roport, that 
at LAvatinkat tho queen was burnt, will now become a pitiablo 
truth. 

Vaisa. (Starting up wildly.) VtfsavndnttA burnt to death 1 my 
queen, my lovo I 


* That sho was burnt: bo in tho Vfihat-KatM, in which a similar story 
i« told, excopt that tho porson is mado Padmrtvati, princes* of Magadha. 
Tho queen Vrisavadattri is thcro n party to tho project of which Vatsa is 
kept in ignoranco, his lovo for Vdsavadattd not pormitting him to think of 
a second bride whilst sho lives. With Vdsavadattri’s concurrence, his 
ministers persuaded him that sho had perished in tho conflagration of tho 
palace, purposely set on fire, whilst ho was out on a hunting excursion, by 
which tho objections of Padmiivati’s father to his daughter holding tho 
inferior rank of a second wife were removed, and Vatsa was prevailed upon, 
as a duty ho owed to his people and family, to marry again. Tho author of 
the drama also intimates, that Vatsa was ignorant of his minister’s projects, 
and evidently follows tho Vfihat-Kalhd, or a common authority. 

+ The place where the former palace was burnt. It must have been 
somewhere on the south bank of tho Jumna, near its confluence with tho 
Ganges. 
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Vdsava. What extravagance is this—behold me at your side. 
But ahI help, help, my lord. 

Vatta (Embracing her.) Be calm, my lovo. 

Mteat/u. I think not of myself, but poor SAgarikA. She is 
in bonds: my cruelty has kept her captive, and she will bo 
lost without some aid—haste, lmste, and save her! 

Vatta. SAgarikA in peril! 1 fly to her rescue ! 

Vasn. What desperate purpose is this, Sir! the fatal folly of 
the moth. 

Mbhr. Ileal' Vasublidti, Sir. 

Fas. (Catching hold of hie robe.) Forbear! this is madness. 

Valeo. Let me go, fool! SAgarikA will perish—thiuk you I 
shall survive her 1 

Mbhr. What I shall the race of Bharata bo imperilled for such 
trifling cause 1 But be that as it may, I will do my duty. 

Valsa. Stop, thou devouring flame! withhold thy veiling 
smoke, ns high in air thy circling brilliancy revolves—behold! 
I come to share the destiny of SAgarikA. Tho fire nears the 
prison of the maid—I shall the more quickly discover her. 

[JMu off. 

Vcuava. My inconsiderate speech has inflicted this anguish 
on my lord. I cannot bear his loss, and will follow. 

Vas. Wait, Madam, I will lead tho way. 

[Evil with Ihc queen. 

Fasti. Vntsa has precipitated himself into the flames. After 
having witnessed the fate of tho princess, what remains but 
that I also offer up my life. [Exit. 

Mbhr. And must the rnco of Bharata thus causelessly 
perish ?—But why do I delay—I will at least give proof of 
my fidelity. [Exit. 


The Palace on Fire. 

SAgarikA, in chains , discovered. 

The blaze encompasses mo on every side: thanks, lord of 
flame, thou puttest a period to my sorrows. 
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Enter Vatsa. 

Vatsa. The light shows mo SitgnrikA—’tis she, alone, with¬ 
out assistance. ; 

StUj. The prince! Tl\o sight of him inspires me with the 
hope of life. (Aloud.) Preserve me, Sire ! 

Valsa. Fear not: support one moment these investing 
vapours—ha! the scarf on your bosom is on fire. (Snatches U 
off.) Your fetters impede your path,—let me support you. 
Dearest, cling to mo. (Takes her in his arms.) Already is tho 
host allayed,—be of good cheer: tiro fire cannot harm thee, 
Jovo, whoso very touch abates its intensity. (Pauses—looks 
round—closes his eyes , and re-ojtens than.) Why, what is this ? 
where aro tho flames 1 they have disappeared, and thero 
stands the palace unharmed ! Ha l the daughter of Avanti’s 
monarch ! 

Enter VXsavadaitA, who nine into Vatsa’b arms. 

Vdsava. My dearest lord ! 

Enter VasubhiJti, Vasantaka, anil BAbhravya. 

Vatsa. My friends! 

Vasu. Fate is propitious to your Majesty. 

Vatsa. This must havo been a dream, or is it magic 1 

Vas. The latter, no doubt: did not that conjuring son of a 
slave say ho had still something for your Majesty to see. 

Vatsa. (To the queen.) Hero, madam, is SAgarikA, rescued 
in obedience to your commands. 

Vdsava. (Smiling.) I am sensible of your obedience, my 
lord. 

Vasu, (To Edhhravya.) That damsel is wonderfully like the 
princess. 

Jldbhr. So it struck me. 

Vusu. Excuse me, Sire, permit me, ask—whence is tins 
maiden 1 
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Falsa. You must ask the queen. 

Vasu. (To Fdsavadattd.) Will your Grace inform mo ? 

• Vdsava. YaugandharAyada presented her to me, and told 
me she had been rescued from the sen: ’twas hence wo de¬ 
signated her, the Ocean Maid.* 

Fatso. (Apart.) Presented by YaugandharAyada, and without 
mentioning it to mo—what could have been his motive ? 

Fusu. (Apart to Rdbhravga.) The likeness—the necklace— 
the recovery of the damsel from the sea—leave no doubt that 
this is the daughter of tho king of Simhnlfi, RatnAvall. 
(Advances to her.) Lady RatnAvall, do I find you in this 
condition 1 

Sdg. (Looting at him.) Ha! the minister Vnsubliutl! 

Farm. I dio I (Faints.) 

Sdg. Unfortunate that I am, I perish : my beloved parents, 
hoar mo; roply to your child. (Faints.) 

FAsava. What! Babhravya, is this my sister,t RatnAvall t 

Bdbhr. It is. 

FAsava. Bevivo, dear sister, revive. 

Fatsa. Is this tho daughter of VikramabAhu of tho house 
of UdAtta, tho sovereign of SimhalA. 

Fas. (Apart) I know this necklace was tho property of no 
ordinary person. 

Vasu. (Recovering.) Revive, dear lady,—bo composed; see 
your elder sister grieves! Console her sorrows with your 
embraco. 

Jlatnd. (Or Sdgarikd.) I have offended tho queen, how shall 
I look her in tho face again 1 

Vdsava. Como hither, unrelenting girl—behold in mo a 
sister! come to my arms. (As RatnAvall goes to embrace the- 
queen, she stumbles. FAmvadatUi apart to Fatsa.) My good 


• The meaning of Silgarikil is, “ born of, or produced from, the sdyara, or 
ocean.” 

t Sho calls her “ sister," although such close affinity docs not oxiat; they 
are cousins, the king of Ceylon being the maternal uncle of Vdsaradattd. 
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lord, I blush for ray cruelty. Quick! uudo these horrible 
bonds. 

Falsa, Bo composed, I will remove them. (Takes the chains 
off BaindvalPs feet.) 

Fas. Yaugandlrardyaria is most to blame in this; he must 
have known the truth, and yet said not a syllable to any one. 

Filler YauoandharAyanA. 

.The temporary absence of her husband, and the contraction 
of marriage bonds with another wife, cannot fail to bo dis¬ 
pleasing to the queen: she may thank mo for these favours, 
and I am ashamed to faco her. Yet I am confident she will 
forgive mo, when she considers my motives, and will bo well 
pleased that tho king obtains by these means the sovereignty 
of tho world. However, happen what may, duty to a master 
must bo performed without regard to such considerations.— 
They aro here: I will approach.—Glory to tho king! Pardon 
mo, Siro, if I have accomplished any object affecting your 
interest, without previously consulting you. 

Falsa, What have you done, inform us 1 

Yaugan. Ploaso your Majesty to bo seated, and I will tell 
you. It was formerly announced to us by a holy seer, that 
the husband of the princess of Simhalft should become tho 
emperor of the world: wo therefore earnestly applied to her 
father to givo her hand to our sovereign ; but unwilling to bo 
the causo of uneasiness to the queen, the monarch of SiiuhaU 
declined compliance with our request: we therefore raisod a 
report that Vlisavadattfi had perished by a fire at L&variaka, 
and Bfibliravya was despatched with tho news to the court of 
SiifthalA. 

Falsa. I have heard what ensued. But why place tho 
princess with the queen in so unsuitable a station 1 

Fas. I can guess his object; ho expected you would see 
her in the inner apartments, and take pleasure in her sight. 

Vatsa. Has Vasantalca stated your purpose correctly ? • 

% 
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Yaugaiu Your Majesty has said. 

Vatsa. I suppose, too, you liad some concern in the appear¬ 
ance of the conjuror? 

Yangon, What other means remained of restoring the 
damsel to your presence, or how olse was Vasubhfiti to havo 
seen and recognised the princess ? 

Vatsa. (To Vdsavadattd, laughing.) Well, Madam, it remains 
with you to say how wo shall dispose of the sister you havo 
acknowledged. 

Vdsava. My lord, you might as well apeak out, and say, 
make RntnUvaH over to mo? 

Vas. Your Majesty very accurately conceives the minister’s 
design. 

Vdsava. Come, hero, Ratn&vaK, appear as becomes my 
sister. (Pti/s on her her own jewels, then takes her by the hand 
and presents her to Vatsa.) Accept Ratn&vnlf, my lord. 

Vatsa. (Taking her hand.) Who would not prize the favours 
of tho quoon? 

Vdsava. And remember, my lord, sho is far away from her 
natural relations; so treat licr^ therefore, that she may nevor 
have occasion to regret them. 

Vatsa. I shall obey. 

Vas. Victory to your Majesty! The world is now in the 
possession of my friend. 

Vasu. Princess, pay respectful reverence to VlisavadattA 
(flatndvalt bows.) Madam, you justly possess the title of 
queen* 

Vdsava. (Embracing RalndvaU.) Glory to your Mnjesty. 

Vatsa. My cares are all rewarded. 

Yangon. What else can we perform to gratify your High¬ 
ness? 


* Deri, literally “goddess,” but applied to a queen, os the masculine 
fora, Dcra, is especially the title of a king. The speech of Vasubhuti 
conveys a hint, which the following one of Vdsavadattd shews she under¬ 
stands. 
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Vatsa. Wlmt more is necessary? VikramabAkuis my kins¬ 
man. SAgarikA, the essence of the world, the source of 
universal victory, is mine, and VfisavadattA rejoices to obtain 
a sister. The KoSalas are subdued: what other object does 
the world present for which I could entertain a wish ? This 
bo alone my prayer: may Indra with seasonable showers 
render the earth bountiful of grain; may the presiding BrAh- 
mans secure the favour of the gods by acceptable sacrifices; 
may the association of the pious confer delight until the end 
of timo,* and may the appalling blasphemies of the profane bo 
silenced for over. 

• Or of tlio Kalpu, tho period of tho world’s duration. 
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There is but littlo occasion to offer any additional remarks 
on tho preceding drama. It is chiefly valuable as a picture‘of 
Hindu manners in a sphere of life secluded from common 
observation, and at a period of some antiquity. Tho manners 
depictured are not influenced by lofty principle or profound 
reflection, but they are mild, affectionate, and elegant. It 
may bo doubted whether tho harams of other eastern nations, 
either in ancient or modern times, would afford materials for 
so favourable a delineation. 

Tho story is romantic, tho incidents are well contrived, tho 
situations are eminently dramatic, and although tho spectator 
is lot into tho secret of tho plot from tho beginning, tho interest 
is very successfully maintained. Tho intrigue corresponds per¬ 
fectly with tho definition given by Schlogol: it is tho union of 
unexpected combinations, resulting from tho contending opera¬ 
tion of accidental 6ccurronccs and premeditated designs. 

In the circumscribed limits of tho action, wo liavo no right 
to expect much contrast or development of clmractor, and it 
is enough that all the individuals introduced preserve their 
identity. This is true even of tho chambermaids; and the 
obliging confidante of tho heroine is distinguishable from tho 
termagant adviser of the queen. 

The merits of tho language have already been the subject 
of remark. Its poetry is merely mechanical: wo have no 
fanciful illustration, nor novel and beautiful similitudes; 
neither do any sentiments worthy of notice occur, except the 
generous remark made by Yatsa on the death of the king of 
KoSala. 
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The belief in vulgar magic, or common conjuring, which is 
repeatedly expressed in the drama, is worthy of remark, as it 
is something new. The supernatural powers described in 
MdlaU and Mddhava are of a very different description from 
the art that makes a flower blossom out of season, or covers a 
building with illusory flame. 
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Tire preceding dramas are tho most celebrated specimens of 
the Hindu theatre, and deserve the distinction. They nro tho 
best. Of tho number which remain, some have considerable 
merit, although inferior to thoso which have boon translated : 
but a considerable portion would liavo ill repaid tho labour of 
rendering them into tho English lauguage. 

In order, however, to leave as little doubt as possible on 
this subject, as well as to furnish as extensive a view as prac¬ 
ticable of the theatre of tho Hindus, all the specimens procur- 
ablo liavo been perused with greater or less care, and an 
outline, proportionably extended, given of their purport, with 
translations of a few occasional passages, and such verifications 
of their literary history ns could bo discovered. The real extent 
and value of tho dramatic literature of the Hindus will now, 
it is hoped, bo accurately appreciated. 
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A Drama in Seven Acts. 


Other 80ns of Dnforuthu. 


Characters. 

Datmvtoa.— King of Ayodhytf, father of Ktfmo. 

Janata .—King of Mithild, father of Sltd. 

KuxadhvMja .—King of Kddi, brother of Janakn, 

Jlilma .—Prince of Ayodhyd. 

Lakfhmaua. 

Dharata. 

Ptiraiuntma .—Tho demigod ; son of Jamadagni. 

VMiulmitra .—A holy sago. 

Aildnantla. —Tho family priest of Jflnnka. 

1’anVittrt.—The family priest of Dadaratha. 

YmUUiAjU .—The chnriotoor of Dufforatlm. 

Jtilvaita .—Tho demon king of Lunkd. 

MdUjamt .—His grandfathor nnd chief minister. 

Vibhlshana .—Tho brother of IMvudn, and friend of Rilma. 

Kumlihakar/ia ,—Another brother of ltdvaita, faithful to his causo; slain 
by Rduia. 

Mcyhandda ,—Tho son of Rdvauu ; Blain by J-akahmada. 

Bdli .—The king of tho monkeys; slain by IIitma. 

Sugriva .—His successor. 

Angada .—Tlic son of Rail. 

JJammat .—A monkey chief, nnd friend of Rdma. 

SamjxUi ) Tho two vulture chiefs, descendants of Kasyapa, and friendly 
Jaidyu. \ to Ritma. 

Indra. —King of the gods. 

Ckitraratha.-r-Kins of 1,1 o Gandharbas. , 

Spirits, Demons, Attendants, « be. 
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Slid .—Daughter of Janaka, married to Rdma. 
flrmiltl .—Her sister, married to Lakskmana. 
MandodarU —'Tho wife of Bdvatfo. 


SOtpadaihd .—Tho sister of Ritvana. 

Tilndd. ) 

... > Feraalo fiends. 

Trijald. ) 

The tutelary goddess of Alakrf, tho city of Kuvera. 

Tho tutelary goddess of Lankrf, tho capital of RiCvniia. 
Kauialyd. \ 

Kaiitj/i. \ Wives of Dasaratha. 

SumitnL J 


Mdfa'lati. 

tirutaiirfti. 


Daughters of Kusadhwajo. 

Female Spirit*, Fiend*, Attendant*, Ac. 


Tho preceding list of persons will sufficiently oxplain tho 
general subject of this drama. It is tho same with tho 
RdmiyaAa, or tho adventures of Kama, commencing in tho 
play with his visit to ViAwAmitra’s hermitage, and onding in 
his return to AyodhyA. Tho course of tho story is much tho 
samo in tho play ns in the poem, although there are a few 
variations in somo of tho details, and tho story is much more 
compressed. 

That tho J/ii/wt/ra- CImitm is tho composition of Bhavabhfiti, 
we have not only tho usual assurance in tho prelude, and tho 
concurrence of general belief, but tho evidence of internal 
structure. Tho. same loftiness of sentiment, excellence of 
picturesquo description, and power of language which mark 
the UKra-Udma-Charilra, and Mdlatl and MtUlhaw, arc the 
characteristics of the Vlra-Charilra, If tho style is less har¬ 
monious, aud tho expression of tender feelings less frequent 
than in either of the other dramas, tho difference in these 
respects is to be regarded as designed, for the three plays of 
our poet are mitten upon tho principle adopted by the only 
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great dramatist of our own day, the authoress of “ Basil and 
De Montfort,” and may be considered as “ Plays of the Pas¬ 
sions,” the cliaracteristic sentiment of the Uttam-Iidma-Charilra 
being the harurUi rasa, or tenderness; that of the Mdlatl and 
MddJiava, the i-ringdra rasa, or love; and that of tho Vfra- 
C/uiritra, the vira rasa, or licroism. Consistently with this latter 
purpose, tlic situations and sentiments of the drama are of a 
stirring and martial description, and tho language is adapted 
with singular felicity to tho subjects from which it springs. It 
is sonorous aud masculine, more vigorous than musical, and 
although highly elaborate, and sometimes turgid, is in general 
chaste, and always classical and stately. 

Tho drama opens with an address to the supremo light, tho 
one and indivisible, pure, eternal, and invariable God. Tho 
occasion of tho performance is then stated to bo, ns usual with 
this author’s dramas, tho festival of Kdlaprigandiha, supposed 
to bo the eelobrated OlfMrciioara of Ujjnyin : wo have also tho 
usual account of tho family of BhavabluUi. 

Tho prologue contains this peculiarity, that tho actor com¬ 
municates to tho audienco the outlino of tho story introductory 
to the business of tho drama, and announces tho entrance of 
Kusadhwaja with his two nieces, SftA and UrmilA. Kusadhwa- 
ja,* tho brothor of Jnnaka, is called king of SAnkiuiya, and 
with tho two girls entors tho hermitage of ViswAmitra on tho 
borders of the Kaueikf (Cosi), having been invited by tho 
Muni.f He is mot by the sage with tho two youths IUraa 
and Lakshmada, and the young persons beconio mutually 
enamoured. Whilst engaged in conversation a messonger from 
RAvaAa arrives, who has followed them from MithilA, and 
comes to demand SitA as a wife for his master. They are 


* Buchanan makes him tho son of Siradhwnja. The Ku/rrfu-PurrfAa 
however says, "brothor,” and calls him king of Kiisi; the Ayni-Punhia 
says also, “younger brother of Janaka.” 

t The presence of the damsels is not a singularity : all the Itiihu invited 
to tho same, it is afterwards stated, are there with their wives and children. 
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further disturbed by TArakA, a female fiend, the daughter of 
Suketu, wife of Sunda and mother of Marfcha. RAma, by 
command of ViswAmitra, destroys her. ViswAmitra then in¬ 
vokes the heavenly weapons, who attend, and pledge their 
services to RAma whenever called upon, and the sago recom¬ 
mends Kusadhwaja to invito the bow of Siva for RAma’s 
present trial, and consequent obtaining of SitA. The bow 
arrives, self-conveyed, being, as the weapon of so great a deity, 
pregnant with intelligence. This faculty docs not, however, 
preserve it entire, for RAma snaps it asunder behind the Scene, 
in consequenco of which feat it is agreed that SitA shall he 
wedded to him; Ormilfi, her sister, to LakslnnaAa; and MAA- 
<favi, and S'rutakfrti, the daughters of Kusadhwaja, to Bharata 
and S'atnighna. The party is again disturbed by SubAhu and 
Marfcha, two demons, who aro slain by LakshmaAa and RAma. 
The saint and his visitors then retire into the hermitage. 

Tho second act opons with a dialoguo between MAlyavat, 
the minister and maternal grandfathor of RAvaAa, and tho 
demon’s sister, SurpmiakhA, who have heard tho news from 
SiddhAArama, and discuss tho consequences with somo appre¬ 
hension. A letter arrives from ParaAurAma, partly requesting 
and partly commanding RAvaiia to call ofT somo of his imps, 
who aro molesting tho snges in DnAdakArnAyn. Ho writes from 
Maliondru-Dwfpa. MAlyavat takes advantago of this to insti¬ 
gate a quarrel between tho two RAmas, anticipating that Para- 
AurAma, who is tho pupil of Siva, will bo highly incensed 
when ho hears of RAma’s breaking tho bow of that divinity. 
Tho scene then shifts rather abruptly to Vidclia, the palace of 
Janaka, to which ParaAurAma has come to defy tho insulter of 
liis god and preceptor. He enters the interior of tho palace, 
tho guards and attendants being afraid to stop him, and calls 
upon RAma to show himself. Tho young hero is introduced, 
as proud of ParasurAma’s seeking him nnd anxious for tho 
encountor, but detained awhile by SitA’s tenors: at last tho 
chiefs meet. The dialogue contains some interesting and 
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curious mythological allusion to the history of ParaAnrAma, 
who having overcome his follow pupil, KArttikeya, in a battle- 
axo fight, received his axe from his preceptor, Siva, as the 
prize of his prowess. Tho combat between tho two RAmas is 
suspended by the arrival of Janaka and S'atAnanda, and 
RAma’s being summoned to attend tho KAnchana-Mochana, tho 
loosening of SitA’s golden bracelet. 

As a specimen of tho style of tho sentiments we may select 
the following 


ParaJuitlma to Jtdmo. Mow now ! prosumest thou to bond thy 
brow 

In frowns on mo T Audacious boy, a scion 
Of tho vllo Kslrnttrlya raco, whoso tender yours, 

And newly*wedded bride, teach mo a weakness 
I am not wont to fool. Throughout tho world 
Tho story runs, I, RAmn, and tho son 
Of Jamadagnl, with romornoloH* arm 
Struck off a mothor’s ho»d. This vengeful axo 
Has twenty times destroyed tho Kshattriya race, 

Not sparing In its wrath tho unborn baboi 
Hown piecemeal in tho parent womb. ’Twos thus 
I slaked tho fires of a wronged father’s wrath 
With blood, whoso torrents, drawn unsparingly 
From mortis! veins, fed tho vast reservoir 
In which I lovo to batlio. Enough I to all, 

That—that I am—is known. 
iMma. Qlvo o’er thy vaunt*— 

I hold thy cruelty a crimo, not virtue. 


In the third act, ParaAurAma is represented as awaiting 
RAmachandra’s return, and ho is accosted in succession by 
Vasishtha, ViswAmitra, S'atAnanda, Janaka, and Dasaratha, who 
first endeavour to sooth, and then to terrify liim; but he out- 
bullies them all: at last RAmachandra is heard calling on 
ParaAurAma, and the chief goes off to tho combat. 

The fourth act opens with the annunciation of RAma- 
clinndra’s victory, and MAlyavat and SurpaAakhA enter, more 
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alarmed than ever. MAlyavat now suggests the scheme of 
sowing dissension in Da&ratha's family, in order that RAma 
may be driven forth alone, and bo thus thrown into the power 
of the lidtehasas. He discusses various schemes of policy con¬ 
nected with this project, and with that of getting rid of 
VibhlshaAa, the brother of RAvaAo, and his partisans. Ho 
withdraws to put his schemes in execution, and the two kings, 
Janaka and Dasaratha, aud their holy councillors, succeed, con¬ 
gratulating encli other on the victory of RAmaehandra. The 
princo and his defeated foe then appear, and ParasurAma is 
now as humble ns he was before arrogant: ho calls upon the 
earth to hide his shame. 

Whilst RAma regrets BhArgava's departure, S'ArpaAakhA, dis¬ 
guised as MantharA, the favourito of Kaikoyi, DaAaratha’s 
second .wife, arrives with a letter to RAma, requesting him to 
use his influence with Ins father to secure Kaikoyi the two 
boons which Dasarntlm was pledged to grant her; specifying 
ono to bo her son Blmrata’s inauguration, and the other, assent 
to RAma’s voluntary exile. In the meantimo Danaratha, who 
has determined to raise RAmnchnndm to the participation of 
regal dignity, communicates his intention to his son. RAma 
replies by informing him of Kaikeyl's message, and is earnest 
with his father to accedo to her request. YuddhAjit and 
Bharata arrive, and all are full of wonder and concern: how¬ 
ever, as there is no help for it, Dasaratlm consents. Laksh- 
maAn and SltA we alone to accompany RAma, on which her 
father Janalca exclaims : “My child, what happiness it will be 
to wait upon thy husband in the hour of trouble, permitted to 
partake and cheer his wanderings!” Bharata requests per¬ 
mission to go with them, but RAma refuses his assent; on 
which his brother, with notions very characteristically oriental, 
begs his shoes of him, promising to install them in the king¬ 
dom, and rule thereafter as their representative. The soniors 
are led out in deep despondence, and RAma with his brother 
and wife set off to the woods. 
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The next or fifth act lies in the forests of DafidakArafiya, 
and here Bhavabhilti is himself. There is some turgidity, but 
considerable magnificence, in the opening dialogue between 
the two birds, Jat'Ayu and SampAti, the vulture-descendants of 
KaAyapa, who have seen successive creations. They relate 
KAma’s progress towards the south; and SampAti, tho older, 
leaves his brother Jat'Ayu, with strict injunctions to assist IiAma 
if needed : ho then goes to the ocean, and Jat’Ayu to Malaya, 
lie there comes to 

Where, amidst Janasthrina’s frowning woods, 

Tho tall PrasravaAa uprear* his head, 

Dark tinctured in tho clouds, and bathes his brow 
With thin descending dews ; thence through his caves, 

Ho culls tho OOlIng moisture, and sends forth 
Tho puro Goditvarl to win her way, 

Stately and clonr, through ancient trees that shado, 

Impervious tangling, her majestic course. 


This descriptive stylo wo find more frequently in the Ultara- 
r<ima-Cluiritm; and, as observed in tho introduction to that 
drama, it is characteristic of our author. 

JafAyu porches on tho mountain, and very dramatically 
carries on tho business of the piece— 

Yondor I mark tho hero in pursuit 
Of tho swift deer; and thither LakBhmaiia 
Directs his course romoto. There to tho bower, 

A holy seer approaches, and the damo 

Gives him meet welcome. Ha; his form expands, 

’Tis ho, the felon lldrarfa—his train 
Crowd from tho groves; ho seizes upon Sitd— 

He mounts tho car. Shamo to thy birth,—forbear 1 

Await my coming, and the vulture’s beak 

Shall rend thy limbs and revel on thy gore. [Exit. 

Jatftyu is, however, killed in the conflict, which, with the 
usual regard to stage decorum, takes place behind the scenes. 
Lakshmana informs us of his fate, and RArna enters raving with 
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indignation. The brothers set off in pursuit of the ravisher, 
when SramaAA, a female devotee sent by Yibhishaha to RAmn, 
calls for succour, being seized by Kabandha, a headless fiend. 
RAma sends LakshmaAa to her rescue : he goes off to kill the 
demon, and returns with the dame. She gives RAma a note 
from ViblifahaAa merely complimentary; but RAma, learning 
that lie is with Sugrfva, Hanumat, and other monkey chiefs at 
feshyamfika, and that they liave picked up some of SitA’s 
ornaments in the forest, determines to go to them. Kabandha 
then appears, to thank RAma for killing him, being there¬ 
by liberated from a curse aud restored to a divine condi¬ 
tion. 

They then proceed towards ftishyamuka, tlio residence of 
BAli, watered by the PampA. Near it is the hermitage of Ka¬ 
tanga, with the firo and all things just ready for oblation, 
although tho saint has been long in heaven : ho loft them in 
that state, apparently, as wo shall presently seo, for tho con- 
vcnionco of RAma. When tho brothers arrive at tho mountain, 
BAli appears liko a cloud upon its peak and descends to the 
encounter, regictting that he should be compelled by his 
friendship for MAlyavat to destroy RAma. Tho heroes moot 
and exchange civilities. 


BAIL RAma, with wonder and delight I viow 

Thy martial bearing,—yet with grief I meet tlico 
My eyes woro never satiate of thy prcscnco, 

And yet, I mark thy coming with affliction. 

Enough I what need of words. Now let tho arm, 

That humbled Jamadagni’a haughty son, 

Ply thy strong bow again. 

Rami. Illustrious chief, 

I thank the fates that grant mo thy encounter; 

Yet must I wave the fight I cannot wield 
My weapons against ono, liko theo, unnrmcd. 

Bull. {Smiles.) In sooth, brare Kshattriya, I have ill deserved 
Such generous forbearance, but the world 
Knows our high deeds, I need not now proclaim them. 
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Address thee to the struggle. Thou art brave, 

But still a mortal, and with mortal arms' 

Com’at to tlio field: not such the arms wc wield. 

Look round the forest, mark these circling hills— 

These are the weapons of our monkey race. 

And well these hands can whirl their ponderous Airy. 

Como to more level ground., 

Htlma. Load on, I follow thee. 

Billi and Hama. (Lookiny at each other.) 

The oarth will mourn a hero In thy fall. [Exeunt. 

They go to the conflict; the noise brings Vibhfshaiia, Sugrfva, 
and all the monkey chiefs to the placo. Bali is overthrown, 
and returns mortally wounded. Ho recommonds the* monkics 
to chooso Sugrfvn, and his own son Angadn, for their joint 
sovereigns, and mediates an alliance between RAma and thorn, 
as well as with Vibhishana: the poot deviating in this, ns in 
many othor places, from tho RAmAynAa, and exonoratiug 
Sugrfva from any sharo in BAli’s overthrow. lUma and 
Sugrfva pledge themselves to otovnal friendship, over tho 
sacrificial fire in Matanga's liormitngo. 


Wo coll this holy firo tho saint prepnrod 
For sacrifice, to witness to our vows 
Of friendship: ever may thy heart bo mine, 
As mino shall ovor bo devote to thee. 


BAli then repeats his request to tho monkey chiefs, as they 
were attached to him, to acknowledge Sugrfva and Angada as 
their joint leadors, and to follow them in aid of RArna against 
RAvaAa in the ensuing contest: ho is then led off to die, and 
the act closes. 

MAlyavnt, lamenting over these miscarriages, opens tho 
sixth act; and TrijatfA, a Rdkshasi, adds to his despondence by 
news of the mischief inflicted by Hanumat: lie goes off to set 
guards and gather news. We are then introduced to RAvafia 
himself, meditating on his love. His queen Mandodarf comes 
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to bring him tidings of RAma’s approach, but he only laughs 
at her. She tells him of the bridge made by RAma: he replies, 
if all the mountains of the earth were cast into the ocean, they 
would not furnish footing to cross it. His incredulity is ter¬ 
minated by a general alarm, and the appearance of Prahasta, 
his general, to announce that LankA is invested. Angada comes 
as envoy from RAma, to command RAvada to restore SitA and 
prostrate himself and family at the feet of Lakshmada. RAvada, 
enraged, orders some contumely or punishment to be inflicted 
upon him, which we cannot venture to explain : the expression 
is Mukha-sarfxsMra, the cleaning of the face, as if he had 
ordered him to be shaved. Angada, according to the stage 
direction, puffs his hair out with rage. This part must bo 
dressed in character, an absurdity not without a parallel in 
the classical drama, in the Jo of iEschylua, and the Birds and 
Worths of Aristophanes. The monkey tolls RAvada, if he wore 
not an ambassador ho would tear oft' his ten heads, and he 
then springs away; the tumult increases, and RAvada goes 
forth to the combat. India and Chitraratha then come to seo 
the battle and dcscribo its progress. At first the IUkshasas 
havo the worst: but RAvada, with his brother Kumbhakarda 
and his son MeghanAda, turn the tido : the monkeys fly, leav¬ 
ing RAma almost unsupported. LakshmanA attacks MeghanAda: 
RAvada quits RAma to assist his son. RAma kills Kumbha¬ 
karda, and then goes to the aid of Lakshmada : tho wholo of 
RAma’s party aro then overwhelmed with magic weapons, 
hurled invisibly by RAvada upon them, and fall senseless. 
Whilst RAvada seeks to restore Kumbhakarda, Hanumat re¬ 
viving, goes to fetch amfUa, and tearing up the mountain that 
contains it, returns to the field: his very approach restores 
Lakshmada, who jumps up with increased animation. 


As brighter glows the diamond from the lathe, 

Or gleams tho falchion flashing from its sheathe ; 
As starts tho serpent from its Bhriveiled skin, 

Or bursts from envious clouds the lord of day, 
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So Raghu’a youngest hope, by heavenly herbs 
Restored, with more than wonted ardour burns ; 

A moment wonders what has chanced, then all 
On fire for glory, rushes to the fight. 

RAma also revives, and being instigated by the Munis, exerts 
his celestial energies, by which the Daitya, RAvaria, and his 
host speedily perish. 

The seventh and last act begins with what the author calls 
the mixed Vishkambhaka. The latter means an actor or inter-’ 
proter who carries on the story, which office is here performed 
by the tutelary deities of AlakH and Lanki, the latter of whom 
is consolod by tho former, who has come to VibhlslmiWs 
coronation. Wo learn amongst other things from them, SitA's 
passing tho fiery ordeal in triumph, and lUma’s approach with 
tho car of Kuvcra: the goddesses therefore disappear. RAma, 
accompanied by Situ, Lakshmaiia, Vibhlsharta, and Sugrfva, 
then enter, and ascend tho car which is to transport them to 
AyodhyA, and tho progross of which they represent: how, 
is rather doubtful, (pane vinulnagiUim nirilpayanti.) What 
ensues is more curious than dramatic or interesting, although 
intersporsod with somo fine passages of picturesque description, 
’ one or other of the party pointing out tho places over which 
they are supposed to tty. Theso occur in tho following suc¬ 
cession : tho Sctu or bridge of RAma, the Malaya mountain, 
the KAverl river, tho hermitage of Agastya, tho PampA 
river, tho residence of BAli and of Jat'Ayu, tho limits of 
tho Dandakn forest, the Sahya or SailAdri mountains, tho 
boundaries of Aryavarta. They then riso and travel through 
the upper air, approaching near the sun, and aro mot and 
eulogized by a Kinmra and his bride; they then come to the 
peaks of tho Himalaya, and descend upon Tapovana, whence 
they go towards AyodhyA, where RAma is mot by his 
brothers and their mothers, by Vasisht'ha and VMwAmitra, and 
is consecrated king, with which ceremony the drama termi¬ 
nates. 
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Upon the whole, as a play, the VhtCharilva is inferior to 
Bhavabhhti's other productions. The choice of the story is no 
doubt the cause, as its embracing a period of time and a num¬ 
ber of incidents, not compressible within the bounds of dramatic 
representation, has tin-own an undue proportion of the drama 
into narrative and description, to the destruction of action anil 
interest. As a poem, however, it ranks worthily with the 
other works of the same author, and ns a play is infinitely 
superior to others in which the same subject is treated by 
less skilful hands, as we shall have several opportunities of 
observing. 


VENI SAMEAHA; 

A Drama in Six Acts. 


Chauvcteiih. 


YudhUkOu'ra .—The elder of tho Pdiiflava princes, nnd their king. 
JltUiua .—Tho brother of Yudhlshthira. 

Aijuna .—Tho third PrtuQ&va prince. 


■} 


The two younger Pilrfdava princes, twin brothors. 


Safiadcta 
Nakitla. 

Krifhiia .—Tho friend nnd ally of tho PiimWo*. 

Dhritunishlm, —The father of the Knurnva princes, and uncle of tho 
preceding. 

Duri/otUiana .— 1 Tho older of tho Kaurova princes, tho son of Dhftta 


nlshfra. 


A'< trUa. —Tho friend and ally of Duryodhnun. 

JCh'jxt .—An ally of Duryodhana. 

/UicaH/«hrt«».—A martial Bnfhman and sage, the son of Droiia and 
nophow of Kflpa. 

Satiyaya .—Tho charlotoor of Dhfitanlshfra. 

Sundaraka .—An attendant on Karha. 


CJuirvdka .—A Ihlkshosa, in tho disguise of a holy ascotic. 
A Ihlkshasa, or innlo goblin. 

Tho Charlotoor of Duryodhnnn. 

Attendants, Soldiers, die. 


Draupudi .—Tho wife of tho Priuflava*. 
BliAnumatL —Tho wifo of Duryodhana. 
OdndhdrL —The mother of DhAUnfohCra. 
Attendant on Drnupadi. 

Attendant on Bhrtnumati. 

The mother of Jnyadratha, king of Sindhu. 
A RdksJuul, or fcmalo goblin. 

Attendants, 


The VeiU-SanVulra is a drama founded on the MduibluWnla. 
The name alludes to an incident described in the latter part 
of tho Sabhul-Parvan of that poem, Draupadf’s being dragged 
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by the mjW, or braid of hair, into the public assembly by the 
hand of DuKSAsaua, one of the Kaurava princes, a disgrace 
that weighed most heavily upon the PAArt'avas, and was most 
bitterly revenged. 

The introduction of this play presents a ndndl or preliminary 
benediction of six stanzas: an extravaganco unwarranted by 
the practice of tho best writers, and prohibited by positive 
rule. Two of these, indeed, are omitted by tho commentator, 
and tho last is censured by tho author of the Kdvya-PrakAlu, 
as inconsistent with tho reverence duo to Ilari and Lakshmi, 
whoso amorous sports it describes in a stylo suitable to more 
mortals nlojie. 

The manager then informs tho audience that tho play is a 
novelty, tho composition of tho poet “ Bliatfa NArAyaAaalso 
designated by tho title Mrign-Mja or Simha, meaning the same 
tiling, tho lion. It is an odd grouping of names, howovor, 
and leaves the character and poison of the bard rathor doubtful, 
tho termination Simht being most correctly applicable to a man 
of tho regal or military caste, whilst Jlhatfa is an adjunct 
belonging to a BrAhmau. 

Tho occasion of tho performance, which it is usual to mention, 
is not adverted to, and tho manager and actor go off to preparo 
for an exhibition of song and danco in honour of Krislnia’s 
return to tho PAndava camp from a visit to tho Kaurava princes, 
as a mediator between the contending chiefs. Tho business of 
the play begins with a conversation between Bldnia and Saha- 
deva, in which tho former expresses his refusal to have any 
share in the negotiations instituted by Krishna, and his deter¬ 
mination to make no peace with the ouemy until tho insult 
offered to Draupadl is avenged. He expresses his resolution, 
in case tho dispute bo amicably adjusted, to disclaim all con¬ 
nexion with his own brothers, and throw off obedience to 
Yudhishfliira. 


Shall I not grind the ICauravaB to dust, 

Nor drink the Wood of arrogant Dull&tsana: 
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Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
< Of proud Suyodhana, and crush.the wretch, 

Because your monarch seeks the price of peace ? 

The price is the demand of five villages or towns, Indrapra- 
stha, Tilaprastha, MArfisada, VAranAvata, and another : the Ma- 
hAbharAta gives different names, as Avisthala, Vfikasthala, 
and MAkandf; the fourth is the same. Sahadeva attempts to 
calm the fury of Bhfma, but in vain ; and Draupadi, with her 
hair still dishevelled, and pining over her ignominious treat¬ 
ment, comes to inflame his resentment. She complains also of 
a recent affront offered by tlio queen of Duryodhana, in an in 
jurious comment upon her former exposure, which servos to 
widen the breach. A messenger now arrives to announce that 
Kiislnia’s embassy has been unsuccessful, and that ho has 
efl'octcd his return only by employing his divino powors against 
the enemy. All the chiefs are summoned by the trumpet to 
preparo for battle. 

Draup. Yet oro you go attend to my request; 

Let not my shamo no far inflarao your wrath, 

That heedless of your live*, you headlong plunge 
Into the conflict: the chloftalns of tho cnomy 
Aro noithcr rash nor timorous. 

B/dma. True, warrior dame. 

Tho sonB of Pdu&u aro well skilled to ford 

Tho ocean of the fight, amldBt whoso waves 

Flonta many a boadless corso; and howling monsters, 

Gorged with tho Banguine beverage, ro-ccho 

Tho trumpet's Bound. ForcmoBt they lead tho troops 

O'er crashing cars and dying elephants, 

The fierce oncountcr of whoao ponderous brows 
Has strewed the floating field with brains and gore. 


Tho second act commences before day-break, and introduces 
BhAnumatl, the queen of Duryodhana, repeating to her friend 
and an attendant, a dream, in which she has beheld a Nakula 
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or Mungoose destroy a hundred snakes. This is very ominous, 
Nakula being one of the PAndavas, and the sons of Kora 
amounting to a hundred. Duryodhana overhears part of her 
story, and at first imagines the hostile prince is the hero of the 
vision. Ho is about to burst upon her full of rage, and when 
he catches the true import of the tale, lie is at first disposed to 
be alarmed by it, but at last wisely determines to disregard it. 
For, 

By Angiras ’tis sung; 

The aspect of tho planota, dreams and sign*, 

Meteors and portent*, arc tho sport* of accident, 

And do not move tho wine. 

BliAnuraatl offers an arghya of sandal and flowers to the 
rising sun to avert tho ill omen, and then the king appears 
and soothes her. Their dialogue is disturbed by a rising whirl¬ 
wind, from which they take shelter in a neighbouring pavilion. 
Tho mother of Jayadratha, king of Sindhu, then appeal*, 
and apprises Duryodhana that Arjuna has vowed, if sunset 
finds Jayadratha alivo, ho will sacrifice himself in tho flames. 
His wrath is especially excited by the death of his son Abhi- 
manyu, in which that chieftain had borne a lending port. 
Duryodhana laughs at her fears and those of his wifo, and 
despises the resentment of the PAfidavas. Ho observes, that 
this was fully provoked by the treatment which Draupadi 
received by his command, when, in tho presonce of tho court 
and of the PAfidavas, she called out in vain for mercy. 
Duryodhana then orders his war-chariot and goes forth to tho 
battle. 

The third act opens with a sccno of power, but of bad 
taste, being full of revolting images. A ItAkshasi enters, and 
expatiates on the stores she has provided for her cannibalism, 
and that of her partner; and when he makes his appearance, 
hungry, thirsty, and wearied, she gives him on the stago a 
feast of flesh and brains, and a refreshing beverage of blood 
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in the skull of an elephant just slain. It appears from their 
dialogue, that up to the period of the contest, the following 
chiefs have fallen : Bhagadatta, SindhurAja, AngAdhipn, Dru- 
pada, BhtXriAravas, Somadatta, and BAhlfka. Gliat'otkacha is 
also slain, and Bhlma is about to avenge his fall, on which 
account Hid'imbA, the queen of tho RAkshasas and mother of 
Gliat’otkacha, has ordered these goblins to bo ready to assist 
Bhimasena. Whilst engaged in conversation and feeding, this 
couple sec Drona seized by Dhrishfadyumna and slain, and 
they finally retiro bofore AiwatthAman, tho son of Drona, who 
makes his appearance armed. Ho is overtaken by his father’s 
charioteer, who tolls him of tho treachery by which Drofia was 
slain, having been induced to throw away his arms by a false 
report that his son Aiwatthdman had. perished, and boon then 
killed at a disadvantage. AAwatthAmnn’s distress is assuaged 
by his maternal undo, Kfipa, who recommends him to solicit 
tho command of tho host from Duryodhana. In tho meantime, 
KarAn is represented as filling the mind of tho Kuru chief with 
impressions liostilo to Droiia and his son, persuading him that 
Drofia only fought to secure AdwatthAmnn’s elevation to im¬ 
perial dignity, and that ho threw away his life, notout of grief, 
but in despair at tho disappointment of his ambitious schemes. 
Kfipa and AAwatthAman now arrive, and Duryodhana professes 
to condolo with AAwntthAraan for his father’s loss. Knrfia 
sneoringly asks him what ho purposes, to which he replies : 

What is my purpose ? Hear it, king of Anga : 

Whoever confident in arn>B is ranked 
Amongst tho adverse host—whomo’er tho raco 
Of proud Pdnchlla numbers, aclivo youth, 

Weak ago, or babes unborn, whoe’er beheld 

My father’s murder, or whoever dares 

To cross my path, shall fall before my vengeance. 

Dark is my sight with rage, and death himself, 

The world’s destroyer, should not ’scape my fury. 

Pupil of Jilmadagnya, Karua, mark me: 
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Amidst these very plains, the wrath of Rdma, 

Roused by a father’s death, filled mighty Jakes 
With Kshattriya blood. Sifch formidable arms, 

Burning for hostile life, I bear, and such 
My cause of rage, a father’s fall; nor less 
Than lUma’s acta shall Drofia’s Bon achieve. 

Ktipft then requests Duryodhana to give tho command of 
the army to ASwatthAman. The king excuses himself on the 
plea of having promised it to Karfia, to whom ho transfers his 
ring accordingly. A violent quarrel ensues between KarAa and 
AAwatthAman, and Duryodhana aud Kvipa have some difficulty 
in preventing them from singlo combat. AiwatthAman at last 
reproaches Duryodhana with partiality, and refuses to fight for 
him more. They are disturbed by Bhima's proclaiming with¬ 
out, that he has at last encountered Duh&sana, tho insulter of 
Draupadf, and is about to sacrifice him to his [vengeance. 
Korda, instigated by AiwatthAman, foregoes his anger, and is 
about to resumo his arms, when a voice from heaven provents 
him. Ho is obligod, therefore, to remain an idle spectator of 
the fight, but desires Kripa to assist the king: they go off for 
that purpose. 

Tho fourth net opens with Duryodlmna's being brought in 
by his charioteer wounded. DuKsAsana has been killed, and 
tho army of tho Kauravas put to tho rout. On his recovery, 
the charioteer announces Duh'iAsnna's death, and Duryodhana 
gives vent to his sorrows. He is joined by Sundaraka, a fol¬ 
lower of Karfia, who gives in Prtikrit a long and tedious account 
of tho conflict between Arjuna and Vrishasena, the son of 
Karfia, tho death of tho young prince, and his father’s dis¬ 
tress; he also brings a leaf on which Karfia has written to 
Duryodhana, with an arrow dipped in his own blood, a 
message for aid. Duryodhana orders his chariot, and prepares 
to seek the fight again, when he is prevented by the arrival of 
his parents, Dlriitarfsht'ra and GfmdhiuJ, who with Samjaya 
commence the fifth act. 
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The old couple and Sairijaya endeavour to prevail upon 
Duryodhana fco sue for peace, but ho refuses. 

My fall has Pdrtha vowed, when he has left 
Mo brothcrleas; and all his brethren slain, 

How shall Duryodhana endure to live 1 
Nor will I hear of peace until ray raaco 
Shall crush and scatter to the winds that foe, 

Remorseless Bhima, whose ferocious wrath 
Drank my young brother’s, brave DutfMsan’g, blood. 

A tumult behind, and the entrance of the king's charioteer, 
announce the death of Karlin. Duryodhana, after expressing 
his grief, dotorminos to go and avenge him, and mounts the 
car of Satfijaya for that purpose, when Arjuna and Bhima 
arrive in search of him. On finding tho seniors there, Arjuna 
purposes to withdraw; but Bhima insists on first addressing 
thorn, which they do, but in insulting terms. 

Arj. Parents, tho mlddlo Pdiidava salutes you, 

Who in tho battle’s front Iras, victor, slain 
Tho son of Rddlut, ho whoso prido bohold 
Tho world as grass, and by whoso vaunted prowoss 
Your children hoped to triumph o’er their foes. 

Bhima. Bhima in reverence bows his bead to you : 

Ho, who has overthrown the sons of Kuru, 

Ho who inobriato, has llko nectar quaffed 
The blood of vilo DuKsdsann, and soon 
Shall lay tho proud Duryodhana in dust. 

DhfitarAshfra reproaching them for this language, is told 
they, use it not in pride, but in requital of his having wit¬ 
nessed, without interfering to prevont, the oppression and 
barbarous treatment the PAfiifavas experienced from his sons. 
Duryodhana interferes and defies Bhfma, who is equally 
anxious for the combat; but Arjuna prevents it, and tho 
brothers are called off by a summons from Yudhishthira, who 
orders tho battle to cease for the day and tho dead bodies of 
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either party to he burnt. AswatthAman then enters, and is 
disposed to he reconciled to Duryodhana: hut the prince re¬ 
ceives his advances coldly, and he withdraws in disgust. 
DhfitarAsht'ra sends Saiujaya after him to persuado him to 
overlook Duryodhana’s conduct. Duryodhana mounts his 
car, and the aged couple seek the tent of S'ftlya, king of 
Madra. 

In the sixth act PfinchAla brings to Yudhishthira and Drau- 
padi an account of Duryodhana's having been discovered con¬ 
cealed in a swamp, and compelled to fight with Bhlmascna, by 
whom ho will bo slain. Yudhishthira orders public rejoicings 
on the occasion. Chirvfika, a Rfikshasa disguised as a Muni, 
then enters, requiring rest and water. He tells them that ho 
has seen Arjuna engaged with Duryodhana, Bhfma having 
been previously slain by tho latter, and Kfishfia forcibly 
taken away by RAma, and gives them to understand that 
Arjuna also has fallen. Draupadl determines to mount tho 
funeral pile, and Yudhishthira to put an end to himself, whon 
tho Rfikshasa, satisfied with the success of his scheme, which 
was intended to prevail on this couple to polish, doparts. Tho 
pile is prepared, and Yudhishthira and Draupadl nro about 
to sacrifice thomsclvos, when they aro disturbed by a great 
clamour. Supposing it to jireccdo tho approach of Duryodhana, 
Yudhishthira calls for his arms, whon Bhlma, his club smeared 
with blood, rushes in. Draupadl runs away ; ho catches her by 
the hair, and is soued by Yudhishthira—on which tho mistake 
is discovered. Tho episode is very absurd and impertinent. 

Tho braid of Draupadl’s hair is now again bound up. Arjuna 
and VAsudcva arrive, and announce that they have heard of 
tho fraud of tho ChArvAka, and Yudhishthira adds that the 
mendicant lias been slain by Nakula, on which Krishfia ex¬ 
presses great satisfaction. The author has introduced the 
ChArvAka, apparently, merely to have a hit at the atheistical 
sect, possibly intending the Bauddhns. 

There is much good writing in this piece, although the stylo 
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is rather powerful than polished: there is also poetry in the 
thoughts, but it is the poetry rather of passion than fancy, and 
the pathos and horror in which it delights are relieved by no 
brilliancy of illustration: both too are overdone, and the 
pathos becomes tiresome and the horror disgusting. The chief 
merit of the drama is individuality of character; the ferocity 
of Bhiraa, the pride of Karna, the fiery but kindly temperament 
of AiwatthAman, and the selfish arrogance of Duryodhana, aro 
well delineated. The chief defect of the play is its undramatic 
construction. The business is clumsily contrived j the situations 
aro ineffective or ludicrous; the scenes aro awkwardly put to¬ 
gether, and much too considerable a portion of the piece is 
thrown into narrative for the interest to bo successfully sup¬ 
ported. With exception of the last defect, the VeM-SaifihAra 
is calculated to remind us very forcibly of the early attempts 
of the French and English dramatists. 

There is nothing in the play to furnish a cluo to its dato. It 
is frequently cited in the KAvya-PrakAAa, tho Da^a-Rdpaka, 
and SAhitya-Dnrpafia, to which works it is consoquontly 
anterior. According to tradition, the author, Bhat'fo-NArAyaria, 
was one of the Kanouj BrAhmans invited into Bengal by Adi- 
Sura, from whom tho BrAhmans of that provinco are de¬ 
scended: he was of tho S'AAcl'ilya family. Adi-Sura is sup¬ 
posed to have reigned three centuries before our era; but if wo 
may place any dependence on Abulfasl’s list of Bengal kings, 
ho was the twenty-second prince in ascent from BolAl Sen, who, 
it is well known, reigned in the thirteenth contury. Assigning 
then tho moderate duration of about three hundred years to 
these intermediate princes, and admitting tho tradition with 
respect to Bhat't'a-NArAyana, tho Vefil-SftihhAra might have 
been written about tho eighth or ninth century : a period not at 
all incompatible with tho comparative harshness of its style and 
the rudeness of its execution, particularly if we conclude, 
agreeably to the tradition, that it was amongst the early 
results of the introduction of Bhraminical literature into Ben- 
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gal. There are considerable varieties in the manuscripts of 
this drama, and the name is also differently given as the 
VeM-SarhmraAa or VetH-Sariihdra: the import is the same, 
“ The Binding of the Braid.” There is a commentary on the 
drama, by Jayuddhara, entitled MahopddhyAya, implying a 
teacher,—and Dhatmddhikdrika, which may bo meroly an 
honorific epithet, although it should signify a judge or admini¬ 
strator of the law. 



MALAVIK AGNIMITRA; OR, AGNIMITRA 
AND MALAVIKA. 

A Comedy in Five AeU. 


Dramatis Pshson/K. 

Agnimitra .—King of Vididri. 

Gautama .—His confidant, tho Vldfiahaka or BufTo. 

Haradntta. ) „ . 

Qata&ita ) Profoto0ra of nnd dauoln tT- 

Sdnua .—Tho queen’s dwarf. 

DhdrUil .—'Tho principal queen. 

Irdvall .—The second quoou. 

MtUavihl ,—Tho heroine. 

Kautikl ,—A foinalo aacetio. 

VakulAvaU. —Ono of tho quoon’s attendants, and tho friend of 
MdlavlIuL 

Jayatend .—Pomolo ohnmborlain. 
jftTaumt«f<.—Attendant on tho queen. 

Madhuk&rikd .—Female gardonor. 

NipwUhL \ 

.... > Attendants on Irdvati. 

Ohandrllcd. ) 

SandhitihL —Pupil of Kauaikf. 

Jfamafify<< } Fomal ° B '“8 0ra presented to Agnimitra. 

Tho Bcono is at Vididii, in the garden nnd inner apartments of 
Agnimitra’s palace. Time about twolvo hours. 


Tho piny is usually considered as one of tho three composed 
by K&lidAsa, who is thus said in the prelude to be the author: 

Manager. I have been desired by the assembly to represent tho 
Mdlavikdgnimitra of Kdliddsa at this vernal festival: 
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Aclor. Why make such an election f Why should we neglect the works 
of celebrated writers, such as Bhdaaka and Saumilla, to perform the play 
M a cotemporary. 

Manager. Why not f nil that is old is not therefore necessarily 
excellent; all that is new is not despicable on that account alone. Let 
what is really meritorious, be pronounced so by the candid judge after 
due investigation; blockheads only arc influenced by the opinions of 
others. 

There is no reason to question the nomenclature of the 
author hero, aud the play is probably the work of a KAlidAsa. 
Tradition alone identifies him with tho poet of VikraraAditya’s 
reign, who preceded the Christian era, and the internal 
evidence is advene to the dramas being tho work of the 
author of &akunUd& and Vikrama and Urvaii. There is neither 
the samo melody in the verse nor fancy in the thoughts. Tho 
mention of poets earlier than K&lid&ta is of no help, as 
nothing is known of them: their names do not appear in tho 
RhqjOrPrabandha nor Suiwjdhara-PatldJiati, ■ two works that 
enumerate some hundreds of eminent authors. The latter has 
a BhAsa, which may bo the same as Bhilsaka; and tho former 
notices a BhAsknra, which might bo thought to bear somo 
relation to the same. One manuscript of tho play reads in 
place of BhAsaka, DhAvaka, who wo know was contemporary 
with Baja-Hnrsba-Deva, king of Kashmir, tho KAvya-PrakiWa 
declaring him to bo the real author of the works bearing tho 
name of that prince. It is not unlikely, indoed, to have been tho 
work of tho time of S'ri-Harsha, but can scarcely have been 
tho production of a later date, in which DhAvaka had becomo 
an ancient writer. The dramas written in more recent periods 
arc invariably, as far as is yet known, mythological, and have 
somo one of the forms or family of Vishfiu for tho hero. There 
is no such thing as a decidedly modern drama the business of 
which is domestic intrigue: such a subject, indeed, was wholly' 
incompatible with Hindu feelings, as affected by intercourse 
with their Mohammedan masters, whether ,the effect of that 
intercourse was terror or imitation. In addition to these con- 
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federations, the style of the play is very unlike that most 
common amongst modern writers, and most highly esteemed, 
being free from all jingle of sounds and from metaphorical 
commonplace: it does not even affect anything like the 
uniform smoothness, which seems to have preceded and 
ushered in the extravagancies of modern composition. The 
piece of sound criticism urged by the manager is also tho 
sentiment of a day long gone by. 

There are other considerations corroborative of the conclu¬ 
sion, that this drama is of no recent date, derived from the 
history of its hero. Agnimitra, tho king of VidiaA, is tho son 
of Pushpamitra, whose father is still alive, and who is rather 
unaccountably termed tho .SenAn! or general. Tho porson- 
ages are little known to tho Pilrtd'its of tho present day. It 
appears from the Viahnu-Purffia, however, that Pushpamitra 
.was the founder of tho Sunga dynasty of Mngadha kings, 
having been tho general of Vfihadratlm, tho last of tho 
Maurya race, whom ho deposed and put to death: he was 
succeeded by his son Agnimitra, and no doubt remains there¬ 
fore of tho identity of tho personages. Tho first of tho Maurya 
raco was Ohandragupta, whom all research continues to rc- 
cogniso in Sandracottus. Tho princes of this family woro ton 
in number, to whoso reigns tho roasonablo term of ono hundred 
and thirty-seven years is assigned in the Vishfiu-PurAria, which 
places Agnimitra and his father about one hundred and sixty 
years before our era, above a century before tho KAlidtea of 
VikramAditya’s court, and such a period wns quite sufficient to 
qualify Agnimitra to become the hero of a domestic drama. 
The events of his reign, which are familiarly alluded to, were 
not of a character to have survived any very protracted interval 
in popular recollection ; and it may be observed also, that his 
capital, VidisA, has .been long obliterated from the literary 
records of the Hindus, and that its precise situation is utterly 
unknown : its flourishing condition in the days of one K&lidAsa 
is also adverted to in his Megha-DuUi. The term of general. 
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applied in the play to Pushpamitra, may perhaps correct tlio 
history as given in tlio PurdAa ; and although he dispossessed 
his first master of the crown, it seems likely that he refrained 
from appropriating it to himself, being contented to retain the 
military power, whilst ho invested his son with the titlo and 
namo of king. There might seem reason therefore to infer, that 
the play was the work of the KAlidAsa of antiquity; but the 
manners described appear to be those of a degenerate state of 
Hindu society, and it can scarcely be thought carlior than the 
tenth or eleventh century. It may possibly have boon the 
production of a somewhat later day, in somo part of India 
which continued to preserve its political independence and 
Hindu character. Wo shall now proceed to an analysis of the 
drama itself. 

The play opens with the entrance of VakulAvaU, a female 
attendant upon DhArinl, the principal queen,' who has been 
sent by her mistress to the samjlta-idld , a theatre or music 
saloon, to inquire of GafiadAsa the progress mado by his 
pupil, MAlavikA, in dancing and singing. Another femalo 
servant, Knumudf, joins her, and from their conversation wo 
learn that the IUjA has soon tho pictnro of MAlavikA, painted 
by order of tho queen for her chitra4dld, or picture gallery, 
notwithstanding her anxiety to keep tho original from Agni- 
mitra’s knowledge. Tho sight of tho picture has, of course, 
inspired tho prince with an ardent dosiro to view the original, 
whom ho has never yet beheld. In the next scene VakulAvaU 
tells GaAadAsa, tho preceptor, that MAlavikA was sent as a 
present to tho queen by her brother, Virasona, governor of 
tlio AntapAla, or barrier fortress on the NarmadA. 

In tho scene that follows, wo find hostilities are about to 
break out between Agnimitra and Yajnasonn, king of Vidarblia 
(Berar;. The first, on some occasion, had detained captive 
tho brother-in-law of the latter, and Yajnasena had retaliated 
by throwing into captivity MAdhavasena, the personal friend 
of Agnimitra, when about to repair to YidisA to visit that 
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monarch. Yajnasena sends to propose an exchange of prisoners, 
but Agnimitra haughtily rejects ihe stipulation, and sends 
orders to his brother-in-law, Vfrasena, to lead an army im¬ 
mediately against the RAjii of Vidarbha. This affair being 
disposed of, he directs his attention to domestic interests, and 
employs his Vidusliaka or confident, Gautama, to procure him 
the sight of Mfilavikl 

To effect this, Gautama instigates a quarrel between the pro¬ 
fessors, Gaiiadlisa and Haradatta, regarding their respective 
pro-eminence. They appeal to the RAjA, who, in consideration 
of Ga/mdAsa’s being patronisod by the queen, refers the dispute 
to her. She is induced to consent reluctantly to preside at a 
trial of skill between the parties, as shown in the respective 
proficiency of their select scholar*. The queen is assisted by 
a protdgdo, • a 1‘arimljikd, or female ascetic and woman of 
superior learning. In gonoral, a ParivrdjiJcd denotes an ascetic 
fomnlo of the Bauddha faith, but there is nothing in the piece 
to assign the character to any particular sect. 

The second act opens with the assemblage of tho party in 
the chamber where tho performance is to tako place, fitted up 
with tho sarfxgUa-rachand, or orchestral decorations. The Icing’s 
object is attained, for GafiadAsa brings forward MAlavikA as 
the pupil on whom ho stakes his credit. MAlavikA sings an 
upagdna or prelude, and then executes what is represented as 
something of extraordinary difficulty, tho clialushjiada-vastu, in 
tho 7 nadhya-laya, or andante time, which was composed by 
SarmishtliA. Some air is most probably implied, adapted to a 
stanza of four pddas or lines. S'arraisht'hA is known ns the 
queen of YayAti, but whether sho bo the same with tho com¬ 
poser of the air is more than uncertain. MAlavikA’s per¬ 
formance is highly applauded, and the Vidusliaka detains her 
until the queen, who has all along suspected the plot, com¬ 
mands her to retire. The exhibition of Haradatta’s pupil not 
being essential to the intrigue, is evaded dramatically enough, 
by the warder’s crying the hour of noon, on which the party 
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breaks up, and the queon, with more housewifery than majesty, 
hastens away to expedite her royal husband’s dinner. 

The scene of the third act is kid in the garden, where stands 
an aSoka tree {Jorum a&oka). A curious superstition prevailed 
amongst tho Hindus formerly, which is the frequent theme of 
poetical allusion: they believed that this tree, when barren, 
might be induced to put forth flowers by tho contact of the foot 
of a handsome woman. The tree in question does not blossom, 
and being the favourite of DhAridi, she has proposed to try 
the effect of hor own foot. Unluckily, however, tho Viddsha- 
kn, whilst setting hor swing in motion, has tumbled her out 
of it and sprained her ankle, so that she cannot perform tho 
ceremony herself: she therefore deputes Mitiavikd to do it for 
her, who accordingly comes to the spot attired in royal habili¬ 
ments, and accompanied by her friend VakulAvalL In tho 
conversation that ensues she acknowledges her passion for tho 
king, who with his friend Gautama has been watching behind 
tho tree, and overhears tho declaration; ho therefore makes 
his appearance and addresses a civil speech to MAlavikd, whoa 
ho is interrupted by another pair of listeners, IrAvatf, tho 
second queon, and her attendant. Sho commands AfAlavikA's 
retreat, and leaves tho king, in a violont rage, to inform 
DhAriril of what is going forward. 

In the beginning of tho fourth act tho Viddshaka informs 
the RAjA, that MAlavikA has boon locked up in tho sdrablu M- 
Bcujriha, by tho queon. What that chambor is wo do not exactly 
know; it must be a store or treasure room, and no very 
cnviablo place, as tho Viddshaka compares it to Pdlula, tho 
infernal regions. Ho undertakes, howover, to cffoct hor libera¬ 
tion ; and whilst he prepares for his schcmo tho RAjA pays a 
visit to the queen. 

In the next scene, whilst the RAjA is engaged in tranquil 
conversation with DhAridI and the ParivrAjikA, the Vidushaka 
rushes in, exclaiming he has been bitten by a venomous snake, 
whilst gathering flowers to bring with him as a present on his 
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visit to the queen, and he exhibits liis thumb bound with his 
cord, and marked with the impressions made by the teeth of 
the reptile. The ParivrAjikA, with some humour as well as 
good surgery, recommends the actual cautery, or the amputa¬ 
tion of the thumb; but the Viddshaka pretending to be in 
convulsions and dying, the snake-doctor is sent for, who 
having had his cue, refuses to come, and desires the patient 
may be sent to him : the Viddshaka is accordingly sent The 
queen is in great alarm, as being, however innocently, the 
cause of a Br&hman’s death. Presently the messenger returns, 
stating the only hope is the application of the snake-stone to 
the bite, and requesting tho Ityjfi to order one to be procured: 
the queen has one in her finger ring, which she instantly takes 
off and sends to tho Viddshaka. This is his object; for tho 
female jailor of Mdlavikd has, as he has ascertained, been 
instructed to liborato her prisoner only ou being shown tho 
seal ring or signet of tho queen j and having got this in his 
possession, ho immediately effects tho damsel's rcloasc, aftor 
which tho ring is returned to tho queen, and tho Viddshaka is 
perfectly recovered. The king then being summoned away 
by a concerted pretext, hastens to tho Samudra pavilion, where 
Mflavikd has boon convoyed with her friend and companion, 
Vakuldvall. This pavilion is decorated with portraits of the 
king and his queons, and Mdlavikd is found by her lover 
engrossed with their contemplation. VakuldvaK retires. Tho 
Viddshaka takes charge of tho door, but no sooner sits down 
on the threshold than ho falls asleep : tho Ilfijd and Mdlavikfi, 
consequently, have scarcely time to exchange professions of 
regard, when they are again disturbed by tho vigilant and 
jealous Irdvatl, who sends information of her discoveries to 
Dhdridl, and in the meantime remains sentinel over the 
culprits. The party, however, is disturbed by nows, that 
Agnimitra’8 daughter has been almost frightened to death by 
a monkey, and Iravatf and the R£j£ hasten to her assistance, 
leaving MfilavikJL to the consolation derived from hearing tho 
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a&oka tree is in blossom, an omen of the final success of her 
own desires. 

The fifth act collects the RAjfi, DhAriAf, the ParivrAjikA, 
with MAlavikA and other attendants about the aioka tree, when 
some presents arrive from the now submissive monarch of 
Vidarbha, against whom the troops of Vfrasena have been 
successful. Amongst the gifts are two female slaves, who im¬ 
mediately recognize in MAlavikA the sister of MAdh&vasona, 
tho friend of Agnimitra, whom the armies of the latter have 
just extricated from tho captivity to which the Vidarbha 
sovereign had consigned him. It appears that when ho was 
formerly seized by his kinsman, his minister, Sumati, con¬ 
trived to effect his own escape, along with his sister and tho 
young princess. That sister, l£auaikl, now reveals herself in 
tho person of tho ParivrAjikA, and continues the story of their 
flight Sumati joined a caravan bound to VidisA. On thoir 
way through tho Vindhya mountains they wore attackod by 
tho foresters, who wore armed with bows and arrows, and 
decorated with peacock’s plumes: in tho affray Sumati was 
* slain and MAlavikA was lost. Kausikf, left alone, committed 
her brother's body to tho flames, and then resumed her route 
to VidisA, where she assumed the character of a female ascetio. 
The ItAjA observes she did wisely, which if a Bauddha ascetic 
1)0 here, as is usual, intendod, is a tolerant expression of some 
weight with regard to tho antiquity of the drama. Kaufiikl 
soon found out MAlavikA, but foreboro to discover herself, 
confiding iu tho prophecy of a sage, who had foretold that tho 
princess, after passing through a period of servitude, would 
meet with a suitablo match. 

The story now pauses, whilst Agnimitra issues his orders 
respecting the terms to be granted to Yajnascna, the king of 
Vidarbha, tho half of whose territory he assigns to MA- 
.dhavascua, the brother of MAlavikA, their dominions to lie 
respectively north and south of tho VaradA river, the Wurda 
of modern times, and retaining till very lately its character of 
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a boundary, separating the states of the Nizam from those of 
the Nagpore, the Vidarbha or Berar RAja. In this part of the 
play, also, is the allusion to the general, Pushpamitra. A 
letter arrives from him, giving an account of some transactions 
that have occurred upon the southern bank of the Indus. On 
his own behalf, or that of his son, he had undertaken to 
celebrate an aMcamedJw, or sacrifice of a horse, for which it 
was essential that the steed should have a free range for twelve 
months, being attended only by a guard to seouro him. This 
guard had been placed by Pushpamitra under the command 
of Agnimitra’s son, Vasumitra. Whilst following the. victim 
along the Indus, a party of Yavana horso attempted to carry 
off the courser, but they wore encountered by the young 
prince, and after a sharp conflict, defeated. Pushpamitra con¬ 
cludes with inviting his son to come with Ins family to com¬ 
plete the sacrifice. The queen, DhArifil, overjoyed by tho 
news of her son’s success and safety, distributes rich presents 
to all her train and tho femnlos of Agnimitra's establishment, 
whilst to him she presents MAlavikA. IrAvatl communicates 
her concurrence in this arrangement, and tho RAjA obtains 
another bride. Tho piece closes with his expressing his hope, 
that ho may evor retain the regard of his first quoen, DliAriiif, 
and that his subjects may never suffer any calamity whilst ho 
reigns over thorn. 
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VIDDHA-SAXABHANJIKA; OR, THE 
STATUE. 

A Comedy in Four Acts. 


Characters. 


Vidyddhara-Malla. —King of Trilinga and Kalinga. 

CK&rdyana .—His confidential attendant. 

JJhdejurdyaiia .—The minister. 

KAlid&ta .—A servant of tho miniater. 

An Ambauador from the king of Ldfo. 

Kurangaka .—An offioor of Vidyddhara-Malla. 

The queen of Vldjddhara-Malla. 

MHgdnkdtaU. —The daughter of Chandravarman, king of Ixtfo, passing 
for somo time os his son, under tho chargo of tho 
queen. 

Kvixtlayamilld .—Princess of Kuntala, tho intended bride of tho nupposod 
son of Chandravarman, also under chargo of tho 


queen. 

Pinydikd .—Tho wife of Chitniyadn. 

MtkhaM .—Tho foster sister and chief attendant on tho queen. 


SulalahaM. 

VilahhaU. 


Female attendants. 


Tarangikd. 


AUendanlt. 


Tho Viildha-S&labhanjikd is a comedy of domestic intrigue, 
like tho Iialndvali and MAlaviUgnimilra : it lias not, however, 
the elcganco of tho former nor the spirit of the latter, and 
although not devoid of imagination, is much less classical than 
either. It has more bustle, and a more complicated plot, and 
gives a not unentertaining picture of the interests and amuse¬ 
ments of Hindu princes in the retirement of their harams. 
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The benedictory stanzas at the commencement are addressed 
to KAmadeva and PArvatf, indicating adherence to Shiva tenets. 
Tho manager then states that the play is the work of liAja- 
Sokhara; and the occasion of the performance, the pleasure of 
tho YuvarAja, probably tho installation of tho heir in tho joint 
administration of tho government. 

A short introduction by HaridAsa tells the audience that the 
ministor of VidyAdhara-Malla, the hero of tho play, has dis¬ 
covered that tho king of LAtfa haviug no son, has endeavoured 
to pass off his only daughter as a boy, and has sent her in that 
capacity to bo taken care of by VidyAdhara-Malla’s queen. 
Tho scono then discovers tho KAjA and tho Vidiislmka just rison 
from repose. Tho prince has scon a fancied vision, which 
ho relates to his confidant, “ for tho burthon of tho heart is 
lightened by sharing it with a faithful friend." Ho proceeds: 

" A glorious halo appeared beforo mo In my dream, bright os tho moon's 
respondent disc ; within tho orb n beauteous maiden movod iu» gently 
radiant as tho lunar rays in autumn skies. Advanoing near mo, sho 
inolinod her hood in rovoronoe, and as if pouring ambrosia Into my ears, 
pronounced in softest tones, ‘ Glory to tho doity of lovo I' then sighing, 
sho took up this string of costly pearls and placod it on my nock. Tho 
net awoko mo. I started up and saw my vision realised. I caught 
tho nymph by her scorf; but sho hastily oxtricated herself from my 
hands and fled, leaving mo this nocklaco alone tho evidence of her 
presence." 

Tho Viddshaka, however, treats the whole as a dream, and 
reproaches tho prince with his fickleness, as he had just beforo 
fallen in love with KuvalayamAlA, tho princoss of Kuntala, and 
recommends him to be content with the queen, as “a par¬ 
tridge in the hand is better than a peahen in tho forest.” 

The king and tho Yidushaka then go into tho garden, where, 
over the edge of a terrace, they see some of tho fair tenants of 
the inner apartments amusing themselves with swinging, a 
favourite pastime with the natives of India. Amongst them 
the king recognises the countenance ho has seen in his dream, 
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but the party disappear on the advance of the RAjA and his 
friend. 

The RAjA then enters a pleasure-house or pavilion called 
the Keli-Uaildsa —the Kaildsa (or mountain so called) of sport. 
It is an apartment described as built of crystal, and decorated 
with statues and paintings. Amongst the latter is ono which, 
by an artist familiar with Indian antiquities and costumes, 
might bo wrought into an instructive and interesting composi¬ 
tion ; it is thus described : ’> 

“ There is your Majesty at pdta (dice) with the queen: behind you 
stands ono damsel with the betel box, whilst another is waving the 
ehounri over your head: tho dwarf is ploying with tho monkey, and tho 
parrot abusing the Viddshaka." 

Tho chamber also contains the portrait of MiigAnkAvall, 
tho damsel whom tho RAjA has really seen in his supposed 
dream, and who is in tho linrnm in the character of a youth, 
though wearing female altiro; there is also a statue of hor, 
whence tho piece is named Viddha-Sdlabhanjilv f, meaning a 
carved effigy. Finally tho lady is herself beheld through tho 
transparent wall of tho pavilion, but runs away on being 
observed; tho RAjA and his friend follow hor in vain; tho bards 
proclaim it noon, and tho two friends repair to tho queen's 
apartmonts to perform the mid-day ceremonies. 

A conversation between two of tho female attendants opens 
tho second act, and gives us tho history of KuvalyamAlA, tho 
object of tho RAjA’s passion before encountering his now flame. 
She is tho daughter of ChandramahAscna, king of Kuntala, 
and has been sent to VidyAdhara-Malla’s queen, as the betrothed 
bride of the supposed son of Chandravarman, who is tho queen’s 
maternal uncle. Then follows a frolic practised by Mekhala, 
the queen's foster-sister, on tho king’s confidant, ChArAyaria. 
He is promised a new bride by the queen, and tho ceremony 
is about to take place when the spouse proves to be a “lubberly 
boy; ” he is highly indignant at the trick, and goes off threaten¬ 
ing vengeance. 
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The RAjA having followed and pacified his companion, they 
go into the garden, where they see the damsel MfigAnkAvali 
playing with ball: she still, however, flies their advance. 
Presently they overhear a conversation between her and one 
of her companions, from which it appears that, notwith¬ 
standing her shyness, she is equally enamoured of the l*AjA. 
Evening is now proclaimed, and the parties retire. . 

A similiar dialogue with that which commenced the second, 
begins the third act, the parties only beiug different.. We now 
learn that the dream was the contrivance of the mini&tor, 
MrigAnkAvaH having been persuadod by the speakor Sula- 
kshariii, at his instigation, to believe that she was to behold the 
present deity of love, and having been introduced by a sliding 
door into the Icing’s chamber. The minister's object in effect¬ 
ing a marriage between the RAjA and the nymph, is to secure 
to his mastor the station of universal monarch, which a seer 
has prophosied shall accompany the hand of MrigAnkAvaH. 
The author hero, thoroforo, is indebted, either to the Ratn&vaU, 
or perhaps in common with that, to tho popular story of Falsa, 
for his notions. The consequenco of tho interview has been to 
ronder MfigAnkAvalf passionately enamoured of tho king. 

From this we proceed to ChArAyaAa’s retaliation. Ho has 
induced ono of tho women to hide in a bush, *nnd when 
MekhalA passed, to announco to her she would die on tho 
next full moon, unless she prostrated herself at the feet of 
some BrAhman and crawled between his legs. The plot has so 
far succeeded that MekhalA and the queen, both overcome 
with concern, have entreated ChArAyafia to bo the BrAhman 
that shall preserve the life of the former. The transaction 
* takes placo, and when MekhalA crawls between his legs ChArA- 
yafia proclaims tho device, and triumphs in the humiliation ho 
has inflicted on her—the queen is in her turn incensed, and 
goes off in a pet. The RAjA and tho Vidtishaka seek the gar¬ 
den, where it is now moonlight. MrigAnkAvaH and her friend 
Vilakshahfi also come thither, and the lovers meet: this inter- 
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view is broken off by a cry that the queen is coming, and they 
all separate abruptly. 

. The fourth and last act begins again with the dawn, when 
we have Ch&rAyaria and his wife introduced, the latter asleep. 
In her sleep, however, she is very communicative, and repeats 
a supposed dialogue between the queen and the Ityj.4, > n which 
the former urges the latter to marry Mfig&nkAvall, the sister 
of the supposed Mfigdnkavarman, come on a visit, it is pre¬ 
tended, to her brother—this being a plot of the queen’s to cheat 
the king into a sham marriage, by espousing him to one she 
believes to be a boy. On her own part she, it is protended by 
the dreamer, professes no difficulty, referring to her conduct 
on similar occasions, from which it appears that the ItyjA 
already possesses a goodly assortment of wives, the princesses 
of Magadha, Mitfava, PAnchAla, Avanti, Jalandhara, and 
Kerala. The Vidfishaka suspects the trick, however, and 
wakes his wife, who rises and goes to the queen. Sleeping on 
the stage is contrary to the canons of the Hindu drama, but 
the natives of India sleep with so little of the “pomp and 
circumstanco ” of the bed-chamber, that tlioro is no violation of 
decorum in such a representation. 

: The Vidfishaka having joined the Rfy'A, a rather tedious 
conversation ensues, in which the amatory emotions of the 
EAjA and his now mistress are described. This is interrupted 
by the preparations for the marriage, and they are followed by 
the ceremony, VidyAdhara-Malla being wedded on the stago to 
MrigAnkAvali, another violation of dramatic rule, which pro¬ 
hibits tho exhibition of Bacrcd rites. In this case tho holy firo 
is introduced and circumambulated. As soon as this is done, 
a messenger arrives from Chandravarman, to announce that his 
master has a son, that consequently no further necessity exists 
for his daughter’s assuming a character not belonging to her, 
and MfigAnkAvall accordingly is to be recognised as his daugh¬ 
ter. The queen now finds that she has taken herself in, and 
given herself another rival bride: as the matter is past remedy. 
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however, she assents with a good grace, and allows VidyA- 
dhara-Malla to marry KuvalayamAlA into the bargain. To 
crown the king’s happiness, a messenger arrives from the camp 
with the nows that the allied army of KarnAtfa, SimhalA, 
PAfltfya, Murala, Andhra, and Konkana has been defeated, 
and Vfrapfila, king of Kuntala, the ally of VidyAdhara-Malla, 
reseated on a throne, from which his kinsman, supported by 
those troops, had formerly expelled him. The authority of 
VidyAdhara-Malla is now declared to extend from the mouths 
of tlio Ganges to the sea, and from the NarmadA to tho TAm- 
raparhi in tho Dekhin, ho being the chiof of tho ICarachuli 
race, a RAjput tribo. 

Many circumstances prove this drama to bo comparatively 
modem : tho language is more ornato than classical, tho ideas 
aro moro affected than poetical; allusions to current practices 
and modes of dress are frequent and conversational, and pro¬ 
verbial forms of speech aro not rare. Tho stato of manners, 
particularly as affects tho multitude of wives, is not of ancient 
character, for although thoro was no restriction in this respect, 
it doos not appear that any very groat latitude was usually 
exercised. DaAaratha had three wives, but his sou R&ma had 
but ono, PAfidu had two, DhritarAsht’ra but one, and many of 
the traditionary kings of the Hindus, in liko manner, contented 
themselves with the same number. According to tho law, 
indeed, tho first wife was considered to fulfil the moral end of 
the association, except in the caso of sterility, and tho marriage 
of other wives, unless for tho sake of progeny, a culpable 
sacrifice to sensual passions. This law, indeed, became obso¬ 
lete ; but to judge from tho dramas, there ever remained a 
peculiarity in the practice of the Hindus which distinguishes 
them from tho Mohammedans, and in no case do wo find 
any allusion to a system of concubinage established in their 
harams. 

Besides internal evidence, however, the author is not re¬ 
garded as a writer of any great antiquity, although of consider- 
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able merit: his precise date is not known, but as he is men¬ 
tioned in the (Mrngdtwra-Paddhati, a work of the fourteentli 
century, ho is prior to that period. He was probably not later 
than the reign of Bhoja, for the VdsavadatlA of Subandhu 
contains an evident allusion to the play, as it is there said that 
every house in Kusumapur possesses a SiUabhanjiJcd and Vrihai- 
Kuthd; and he is also named in the SaraswaU-KaAihdbharafia, 
a work on rhetoric, attributed to Bhoja himself. It is said in 
the prelude that he is the tutor Qf the king, Mahondrap&la, 
but we have not yet mot with any prince of that name. Wo 
shall presently have occasion to revert to this subject, and it is 
hero sufficient to observe, that from the author’s familiarity 
with the political distinctions and the domestic usages of tho 
people of southern and western India, ho was probably a native 
of some of tho provinces bordering upon tho Norbudda. 


prachanCa-pa^dava. 


Tixe PrachaitSa-PdA&ava, or ll Offended Sons of PArfd'u,” is a 
ndtaka in two nets, entitled also the Bdla-BMraia. The sub¬ 
ject is taken from the Mahdbhdraia. The first act describes the 
marriage of Draupadf; the second, the loss of everything at 
play by Yudhishthira, tho injurious treatment of Draupadf, and 
the departure of the PAiid'ava princes to the forest. Tho 
author has not hesitated to represent in action tho circum¬ 
stances of Draupadf’s being dragged by tho hair, almost naked, 
into tho public assombly, an insult in revenge for which Bhfma 
vowed to slay DulleAsana mid drink his blood, and ultimately 
fulfilled his vow. 

The introduction of this littlo drama, which is written in a 
simplo but powerful style, is valuable for the account it gives 
of tho author, RAja-S'ekhara, and his patron or patrons, of 
whom some notice has been taken in tho preceding analysis of 
the Viddfiar&dlabhanjikd. He is hero described as a poot, who 
occupies that rank in tho litoraturo of tho day which VAlmfki, 
VyAsa, Bhartrihari, and Bhavabhtiti, have severally filled : ho 
is also designated as tho son of tho mahdmanMn or prime 
minister; and MahondrapAla, the king, of tho family of Raghu, 
is called his fishija or disciple. Tho assombly, however, before 
which the representation takes place, is collected by MahfpAla- 
Deva, who may bo the samo with MahendrapAla, or is possibly 
his father or paramount lord. Of Mahfp&la it is said that ho 
is tho sovereign of Aryavafta or Central India, and tho sub¬ 
jugator of tho Kuntalas, Kulutthas, Korala (Malabar), Ka- 
lingas, Muralas, and Mekalas (tribes along the NarmadA). Ho 
is also said to be of tho race of Raghu, meaning no doubt a 
RaghuvatM RAjput, and he is said to be the son of tho king 
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Nirbhaya, or Nirbhaya-Narendra. The SiitradhAra observes 
of the assembly, that it is formed of the learned men of the 
great city of Mahodaya, or the great Udaya, possibly Udaya- 
pur, the princes of which city affect to trace their descent from 
RAma. The modern city of Udayapur, however, was not 
founded before the sixteenth century, and the'name must bo 
applied to some other place, unless it be no more than a title 
meaning the very splendid or fortunate. Wo cannot doubt the 
long prior existence of the drama, from the mention made of 
it, or of its author, in the works to which reference is made in 
the preceding article, and to which wo may add the KAvya- 
PrakAsa, a work probably anterior to the foundation of the 
modem Udayapur. Mahodaya may bo the origin of the name 
of Mahoba, a [city of which extensive ruins remain, and of 
which the history is little known. In a verso cited from 
another work by the writer, the KarpAra-Manjarf, his wife, is 
stylod “ the chaplet of tho crost of tho Chouhan race,” from 
which it follows that ho belonged to that tribo. We can only 
conclude, therefore, that RAjA-Sckhara was the minister of some 
RAjput prince, who flourished in Central India, at tho end of 
the eleventh or beginning of tho twelve century. 

Besides tho Viddha-Sdlabhanjik&, RAja-Sbkhnra is tho author 
of tho Karpiira-Matvari, a dramatic composition of tho class 
called Sadaka, entirely in PrAkfit. It is named as a specimen 
of tho class in tho Sdhihja-Darjxina. Tho Mla-lUmAyada is 
another dramatic performance attributed to this author, and is 
named in the samo work. 



H AN tj MAN-N. AT AKA ; oh, MAHANATAKA. 

A Drama in Fourteen AcU. 


The JJanuman-NMaJca, or, ns it is emphatically termed, the 
Mahd or great-jV<£fa£a, is evidently an [imperfect performance, 
and the work of various hands. The legendary tale, which 
obscurely accounts for this, will bo hereafter noticed: it is only 
necessary to advert to it hero, in ordor to understand the pro¬ 
gress of the drama. As might bo implied from tho title, the 
story is connected with that of RAma, tho monkey-chief Hand- 
mat being a very important character in tho adventures of tho 
princo. Tho subject of tho play is, in fact, the story of the 
JUmUjatia , and it follows tho order of tho poem from tho 
birth of RAma till his rotuni to AyodhyA, aftor the conquest 
of LankA. It agrees, therefore, in its dramatis persona, also 
with the VirorCteriira, and it is unnecessary to repeat tho 
list. 

Two or more benedictory stanzas, invoking tho favour of 
Hori as RAma, open tho piece, but there is no mention of tho 
fiulriultera, nor is thoro any prelude. Wo have, indeed, both 
here and throughout, no notico of entrances nor exits, nor in 
general any indication of tho speaker, being left to infer tho 
appropriate persons from tho business of tho scene, or being 
directed to their specification by the conjectures of tho com¬ 
mentator. It is vory evident that the person who spoaks is 
very frequently unconnected with the story, and is the poet 
himself . This is tho case at starting, as it begins : 

“Thoro was an illustrious and powerful monarch, the subduer of 
foes and tho renowned ornament of the exalted house of the sun, 
named Dadaratha, in whoso family, for the purpose of relieving tho 
earth of her burthen, BhAris'ravas (Vishnu) deigned to incorporate 
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his divine substance as four blooming youths. The eldest, endowed 
with the qualities of imperial worth, was RAma, the descendant of 
Raghu." » 

The poet then cursorily notices the early exploits of tho 
hero, and states his going with Lakshmana to tho court of 
MithilA, to try his strength in the bending of tho bow of 
Siva, and thereby winning SitA for his brido: we have this 
represented dramatically; and SitA, Janaka, the messenger or 
Pnrohita of RAvana, Lakslunaiia, and RAma, maintain a dia¬ 
logue easily followed, which ends in RAma’s triumph—the 
bow is broken, and he wins his bride. 

Tho consequences of breaking the bow are then narrated by 
an indifferont person or tho poet, and ParaAurAma’s appearance 
on hearing tho sound is also in description. We have here, in 
the passages describing him, one stanza which belongs to tho 
Vtra-Chanlra , and another said to occur in the Prdbodha - 
Chandrodaya. Tho dialogue that ensues is something liko 
that in tho Vira-Charitra, but it terminates in RAma’s trying 
tho bow of ParaaurAma, and shooting an arrow from it which 
flics to Swarga. ParaiurAma acknowledges him to bo his 
superior, and tho poet then proceeds to stato, that RAma and 
his brother, with Janaka and difforout sages, wont to tho 
capital of that prince, and RAma was married to SitA. This 
ends tho first act, called the SUd-Stoayaihvara. 

Tho second act has no pretension to a dramatic clmractor, 
being a description by tho writer of tho loves of SitA and 
RAma, in a strain which is prohibited by a positive rule, and 
is an offence against decency as well as tho drama. It is 
evidently the addition of a comparatively modem and corrupt 
period, prior indeed to tho vitiation of style, but marked by 
the debasement of moral feeling amongst the Hindus, which 
led to tho degeneracy of poetical taste and subversion of 
political existence. 

The third act is less dramatic than the first, and is wholly 
descriptive; such speeches as do occur being conformable to 
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the usual stylo of oriental composition, which assigns speeches 
to the speaker in the first, and not in the third person, rather 
than to their being actually part of a dramatic dialogue. The 
subjects are the exile of RAma, his fixing his residence at 
PanchAvatf, the appearance of MAricha as a deer, and the chase 
of the supposed animal by RAma and Lakshmafia at SitA’s re¬ 
quest. 

The act opens with a description of the portents that indi¬ 
cated Rama's impending separation from his father, tho cause 
of which is tho curso denounced upon tho latter by the father 
of tho ascetic, whom whilst formerly hunting he had accident¬ 
ally slain ; but tho passage, though a striking one, is an imita¬ 
tion of several similar descriptions in tho Mahdbhdrata. 

Whilst thus their hours tho youthful pair devoted 
To lovo, that with enjoyment grow, tho term 
When tho stern curse tho Muni's alro denounced 
Upon tho erring king should shed it* influence, 

Approuchcd. Tho sun with radiance dimmed looked forth, 
Whilst fiery torchc* waved along tho sky, 

And moUsors darted headlong through mld-hcaven : 

Earth shook ; tho firmament rained showers of blood : 

Around, tho horizon thickened. In tho day, 

The pale stars gleamed; oclipso unseasonable 
Darkened tho noon: day echoed with tho howls 
Of dogs and jackalls, whilst tho air replied 
With horrid sounds and strango, such as shall peal, 

When tho destroying deity, In thunder, 

Proclaims tho dissolution of tho world. 

The fourth act opens with a description of the chase, in 
which wo have the gestures of tho deer delineated in a stanza 
from Sakuntald —the speech of Dushyanta to his charioteer, 
“ There he runs with his neck bent gracefully,' 1 &c. 

RAvafia then comes disguised to see SftA. 

“ Oh, give me food,” he muttered, " pious dame I " 

Heedless she overstepped the magic ring 
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That Lakshmaua had traced, when by the hand 
She Btretched in charity the RrfksbM seized her, 

Calling in vain upon the Hons of.Raghu. 

JatfAyu, the vulture, is represented ns endeavouring to rescue 
SitA, but ho is slain by RAvana. SitA eucounters Hanumat, 
and begs him to carry her ornaments, which she casts to him, 
to RAma. RAma returns from the chase to his cottage and 
finds it deserted: 

Now having alain tho fraudful deer, tho prince, 

With hia bravo brother, to their bower roturnod. 

Slid ho sought, but sought in vain. His steps 
• Three sevoral quarters trod, tho fourth ho left, 

O’ercome with 'grief and terror, unoxplored. 

The fifth act contains tho prosecution of RAtna’s search after 
SitA, his encounter with BAli, his triumph, and tho despatch 
of Handmat to LankA; and tho sixth describes Ilanumat’s 
visit to SitA, tho feats lie performs at LankA, and his return to 
RAma. 

Tho soventh act describes the advance of RAma’s host, tho 
fruitless expostulation of VibhishaAa with his brother, and his 
consequent desertion to RAma; the further advance of tho 
monkeys, tho construction of tho bridge over tho sea, and tho 
crossing over it of tho troops. 

Whon firat tho monkey bands advanced, tkoy viewed 
A watery bolt smooth circling round tho ahoro: 

Tho following troop* with labour ploughed their way 
Through tho thick miro; the chiefs who led tho roar 
Exclaimed, with wonder filled, “Hero ocean was.” 

RAma, in the beginning of the eighth act, sends Angada, the 
son of BAli, to persuade RAvana to relinquish SltA peaceably. 
Angada has some feeling of aversion to RAma, who killed his 
father, bub thinks he shall be3t fulfil his father’s wishes by 
promoting the war between RAvana and RAma; he therefore 
goes to the former and defies him in very haughty terms. 
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The dialogue is more steadily maintained in this part of the 
work than any other. In one passage we have a curious de¬ 
scription of the menial offices which Rdvatia had compelled the 
gods to perform in his household, and of the notions enter¬ 
tained by the Hindus of the mythological, as distinct from the 
apparent, character of various objects of their worship. 

IUU>. Indra weave* garland* for me, at my gato 

The thousand-rayed* keops watch, abovo my head 
Chandrat uproars the umbrella of dominion, 

The wind and ocean’s monarch aro my slaves, 

And for my board tho fiory godhead toila. 

Know’at thou not this, and can’st thou stoop to praiso 
Tho son of ltnghu, whoso frail mortal body 
Wore but a meal to any of my household ? 

Any. (Laugh*.) Is this thy wisdom, BdvtrfaI Infirm 
Of Judgment, dost thou doom of RAtna thus— 

A mortal man t Then Gangrt merely flows 
A watery stroam; tho elephants that bear 
Tho skios, and Indrn’s stay!, are brutal forms ; 

Tho charms of Itambbrt aro tho floating beauties 
0/ earth’s weak daughters, and the gulden ago 
A term of years. Love is a pretty archer; 

And ho whose famo gilds with celestial glory 
Tho triform world, tho mighty Handmat, 

• In thy profound discernment is an ape. 


Tho dialogue continues very regularly dramatio to tho end 
of the act, when Angada having in vain endeavoured to per¬ 
suade Rdvaiia to restore SftA, leaves him to expect the im¬ 
mediate advance of the monkey host. 

• Tho ninth act begins with narrative, but soon breaks into 
a string of moral and political sentences, supposed to bo 
uttered by Virtip&ksha and Mahodara, two of Ittvaha’s 
ministers., Several of these sentences occur in the Hitopa- 
de$a. R&vatia is not to be persuaded, but goes to SftA to try 


Tho Sud. 


+ The Moon. 
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the effect of his personal solicitations—first endeavouring to 
deceive her by two fictitious heads, made to assume the 
likenesses of RAma and Lis brother. SitA’s lamentations are 
stopped by a heavenly monitor, who tells her the heads are tho 
work of magic, and they instantly disappear. RAvarfa then 
vaunts lus prowess in war and love, and approaches SltA to 
embrace her. She exclaims, 

Forbear, forbear f proud fiend, tho jetty arms 
Of my loved lord, or thy relentless sword, 

Alone shall touch my neck. 

Thus repulsed, RAvarfa withdraws, and presently reappears 
as RAma, with his own ten heads in his hands. SftA thinking 
him what ho appears is about to embrace him, when tho secrot 
virtue of her character as a faithful wife detects the imposition, 
and reveals tho truth to her. RAvarfa, baffled and mortified, 
is compelled to relinquish his design. SitA's apprehensions, 
lost she should bo again beguiled, are allayed by a voice from 
heaven, which announces that slio will not see tho real RAma 
until she has beheld Mandodnrf kiss tho dead body of her hus¬ 
band RAvarfa. Tho act ends with a verso of familiar application 
and doublo import, being a scries of quibbles; but it does not 
belong to this place, for it alludes to KuAa and Lava, who were 
not born for many years. 

The eleventh act proceeds with tho preparation for the com¬ 
bat, going from one party to the other very abruptly and un¬ 
methodically. A female RAkshasf attempts to assassinate'RAma, 
but is stopped and slain by Angada. The army then advances 
to LankA, and RAvarfa comes forth to meet it. Kumbhakarrfa, 
his gigantic and sleepy brother, is disturbed from his roposo to 
combat. He is rather out of humour at first, and recommends 
RAv&ha to give up tho lady, observing: 

Though tho commands of royalty pervade 
The world, yet sovereigns ever should remember, 

The light of justice must direct their path. 
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RAvaria bids him go to sleep again : 

They who assist ua with a holy text 

Arc but indifferent friends. These arms have dashed 

Their golden bracelets on the polished peaks 

Of the eternal adamantine rock, 

Uprooted from its base, and wrested victory 
From the opposing grasp of gods and demons. 

Confiding in thy prowess, sure in thee 
To triumph o’er my foea, I have relaxed 
Their fibre, but again their nerves aro braced. 

I need thee not; hence to thy cell and sleep. 

Kum. King, do not grieve, but liko a valiant chief, 

Pluck from thy heart all terror of thlno enomies, 

And only deem of tby propitious fortune, 

Or who shall foremost plunge into the fight— 

I will not quit thee. 

Kumblmkarria’s advance appears to torrify RAma’s troops, ns 
ho thinks it necessary to address them: 

llo I chiefs and heroes, why this groundless panic, 

Tho prowess of our onomy untried 
In closer conflict? Ocean's myriad fry 
Would drain tho fountain, and bofore tho Bwarm 
Of hostilo gnats tho mighty lion falls. 

Kumbhakarna is killed by RAma; on which Indrajit, the 
son of RAvaria, proceeds against tho brethren. By tho arrow 
called Ndjapdia, presented him by BrahmA, he casts RAma 
and Lakslimana senseless on tho ground, and then goes to 
Nikumbhila mountain to obtain a magic car by means of 
sacrifice. Hanfimat disturbs his rites. RAma and Lakslimana 
revive, and on being sprinkled with drops of amrita brought 
by Garud'a, tho latter with a shaft decapitates MeghanAda, and 
tosses the head into the hands of his father RAvaria, which 
ends the twelfth act. 

In tho opening of the thirteenth act, RAvaria levels a shaft 
at Lakshmaria, given him by BrahmA, and charged with tho 
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certain fate of one hero. It should seem to be something of 
the nature of fire-arms, a shell or a rocket, as Handmat 
snatches it away, after it has struck Lakshmana, before it 
does mischief. Havana reproaches BrahmA, and he sends 
NArada to procure the dart again and keep Hanumat out of 
the way. With tko fatal weapon Lakshmana is left for dead. 
RAma despairs: 

My aoldlore in their eaves shall find protection; 

With SitAl can die, but thou, Vibhlshana, 

What shall bccomo of thoo f 

Hanumat reappears and encourages him. RAvaiia has a 
celebrated physician, Sushoda, who is brought away from 
LankA in his sleep, and directs that a drug ( vii(Jy&) from 
tho Druhina mountain must be procured boforo morning, or 
Lakshmada will perish. This mountain is six millions of 
yojarm remote, but Handmat undertakes to bring it bodily to 
LankA, and call at AyodhyA on his way. Ho accordingly 
roots up tho mountain, and is rotuming with it to RAma, viA 
AyodhyA, when Bharata, who is employed in guarding a sacri¬ 
fice mado by Vasishtlia, not knowing what to make of him, 
shoots Handmat as ho approaches. Ho falls exclaiming on 
RAma and Lakshmada, which leads Bharata to discover his 
mistake. Vasishtlia restores the monkoy, and he sets off for 
LankA again. It may bo observed, that the nocturnal per¬ 
formance of Iwma, or sacrifice with fire, as here described, is 
contrary to the ritual. On Handmat’s return the modicament 
is administered, and Lakshmada revives. There is more 
description than dialogue in these passages; and the utter 
want of connection which characterises the latter, would rendor 
the speeches quite unintelligible, if tho chasms were not filled 
up very liberally by the commentator. 

The fourteenth and last act opens with an embassy from 
RAvaria, offering to give up SitA for the battle-axe of Parana- 
rAma; but this, RAma replies, must he reserved for Indra. 
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In all which, however, the author blunders sadly, for Parasu- 
rAraa retained his axe (see Vira-Charilra). On this refusal, 
RAvaria goes forth after a brief dialogue with his queen 
Mandodarf, who animates his drooping courage with the true 
spirit of the tribe to which she belongs. 

Banish your sorrow, Lord of Lankrf, tako 
One long and last cmbraco; wo meet no more. 

Or give command, and by your aide I march 
Fearless to fight, for I too am a Kahattriya. 

The progress of RAvaria through the air appals all nature. 

In timid murmurs through tho rustling woods 
Low breathed tho winds; tho sun with slackened fires 
Gleamed palo abroad, and from tholr rapid couwo 
Tho streams rolaxing, slowly crept along. 

He dofics RAraa with great disdain, and in derision of his 
modest demeanour, asks him whether ho is not ovorcomo with 
shame by the recollection of his ancestor, Anarariya, killed 
formerly by RAvaria. IUma replies: 

I do not shams, my noble ancestor 

Fell in tho combat, Viotory or death 

Tho warrior sooks, and death is not disgrace. 

It ill bofits thoo to rovilo his fame, 

When vanquished, thou couldst drag an abject lifo 
In great Halbaya’s dungeons, till tby siro 
Bogged thoo to freedom, os tho scanty dolo 
Tho Tagrant gleans from charity. For thoo 
Alone I blush, unworthy of my triumph. 

RAvaria falls under tho arrows of RAraa, and Mandodarf, 
his bride, bewails his death. The poot moralises on his end. 

The heads that onco on Siva’s breast sustained 
With heavenly splendour shone, now lie beneath 
The vulture’s talons. Such, alas! the doom 
That waits on mortal creatures ; thus the fruit' 

Of crimes committed in a former life, 

Evolves to ripeness in our after being. 
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SltA is recovered, but RAma is rather shy of his bride, until 
her purity is established by her passing through the fiery 
ordeal: a test she successfully undergoes, in description, not 
in action. Indeed, after the dialogue between RAma and 
RAvafia, the stylo is scarcely ever colloquial. RAma returns 
with SitA and his friends to AyodhyA, when Angada challenges 
them all to fight him, as it is now time to revenge his father’s 
death. A voice from heaven, however, tells him to be pacified, 
as JBAli will be born as a hunter in a future age, and kill 
RAma, who will bo thon KrishAa: ho is accordingly appeased. 
Allusion to these incidents is peculiar to this drama, not 
occurring in the Jldmdyaiiu, Vira-Chariira, or Mwdri-Ndiaka. 
RAma is thon described as soated on tho tlirone of AyodhyA, 
and a brief reference is made to his ultimate exile of SltA, 
after which tho pipco concludes with a string of stanzas of 
obscure and difficult construction in general, in praise of 
RAmnchandra. Tho last verse contaius a brief statement of 
tho history of tho poem. 

Tho Mahdndidka is said to be originally tho work of Hand- 
mat, who engraved or wrote it on the rocks. VAlmfki saw it, 
and anticipated tho groatcr sweetness of its stylo would throw 
his lidmdyatia into the shade. When ho complained to tho 
monkey, the latter had so little of the author about him, that 
ho told the bard to cast the verses into tho sea. VAlmlki 
obeyed tho injunction, and tho Mahdndtaka remained con¬ 
cealed for ages under the waves. At last portions were dis¬ 
covered and brought to Bhoja, by whoso command DAmodara- 
MiAra arranged tho fragments, fillod up the chasms, and 
formed tho wholo into an entire work. Thoro is no reason to 
doubt as much of this story as is credible, or that the frag¬ 
ments of an ancient drama were connected in the manner de¬ 
scribed. Some of the ideas are poetical, and the sentiments 
just and forcible: the language is in general very harmonious, 
but the work itself is after all a most disjointed and nondescript 
composition, and the patch-work is very glaringly and clumsily 
put together. 
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The date of the play is established, by the mention of Blioja, 
to be a work of the tenth or eleventh century; and it is in part 
corroborative of the correctness of the assertion, that the drama 
was the work of DAmodara-MiAra, that the poet DAmodara is 
named in the BhcjorPrabandha as one of the many writers pa¬ 
tronised by that monarch. That work also records the anecdote 
of some verses attributed to Hanfiraat being discovered by a 
merchant in Bhoja’s reign, engraved upon somo rocks on the 
sea-shore; the merchant brings a copy of the two first stanzas 
of one verso, and Bhoja travels to the spot to obtain the other 
two. The verso when complete is one that occurs in the play, , 
and is that last translated : “ The heads that once," &c. 

Ono comment of this drama is the work of MohanadAsa, a 
Rdmablutkta, and possibly by his name as well as that attribute, 
a Vaishrkiva- Vairdgin. 
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This is a drama in-ono act, the subject of which is taken 
from the Vtrdfa-Parvan of. the Mahdlhdrala, and describes the 
recovery of the cattle of the RAjA VirAt'a by Arjuna, after they 
had- been carried oif by Karria and the Kuru princes. Tho 
different chiefs appear, and threaten eacli other and praise 
themselves, vory much in tho strain of Homer’s heroes. Tho 
battle is thrown into narrative, boing described in a conver¬ 
sation between Indra and some of liis attendants as they con¬ 
template it from tho clouds. The drama belongs to tho class 
termed Vydyoga. It is the composition of KAnchana-AohArya, 
tho son of NArAyafia, a celebrated teacher of the yoga, of tho 
race of ICapimuni, or Kdpydyana Brdhmans. Tho drama is 
performed in tho autumnal season at tho close of tho rains, 
upon Vishdu’8 waking from his slumbers, by the written ordor 
of Jagaddova, or in one copy, Jayadova, which is delivored to 
tho manager on tho stage, for the entertainment of GadAdhara- 
Mi6ra and others. We have a Jnyndevn, king of Knnouj, in 
the end of tho twelfth century, and GadAdharn-Misra is said 
to bo a writer of repute, but of what works lias not been ascer¬ 
tained. Ho is not the same as tho eelobrated logician GadhA- 
dhara-Bhaftfichfirya, who was a native of Bengal, as tho affix 
mUra indicates a native of Gangetic Hindustan. 
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ANARGHA-RAGHAVA; OR, MURARI- 
NATAKA. 

A Drama in Seven Ads. 


This play is most usually known by tlio latter appellation, 
which it derives from the author; the former is its most legi¬ 
timate titlo, implying the sacred descendant of Raghu, Rdma 
being the hero of tho piece. Tlio story is consequently 
the same with that of the Vira-Chantra and Hantlman-Ndt'aka, 
and tho characters therefore need no particular specification. 

Tho subject of tlio prelude is of an unusual description. 
Tho SiUradluira states that tlio assembly is collected on occasion 
of tho Puru&liollamayiUrA; that all tho world is well ac¬ 
quainted with the talents of Kalaha-Kandala, an actor from 
another island (one comment says, SiifihalA or Ceylon), and 
that ho himself is tho scholar of the Professor Buhunipa, and 
a nativo of tho middle country (explained by another com¬ 
ment, AyodhyA or Oude.) Tho first-named actor thou sends 
tho Sulradhdra, whilst on tho stage, a challenge to try their 
skill, and tho manager determines that it shall be put to tho 
test in the A nargha-lidghaw, a now composition by MurAri, 
tho son of Tantumatf, and S'ri-VardhamAna-Bhaffa, of tho 
Maudgalya family. 

Tho first act opens with a conversation between DaAaratba 
and VAmadevo, which serves to introduce VidwAmitra, who 
comes to request the aid of RAma. The dialogue between him 
and the king is au effort to outdo each other in complimentary 
speeches, most of which are in the very worst taste. As, for 
example, ViAwfimitra says to the king: 

Confiding in your surety, that earth 

No longer has occasion of alarm, 
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Indra but rarely waving in the clouds 

His bow, forgoes its practice, and forgets 

His skill. Nay, further; from the copious draughts 

Of ghee your ceaseless sacrifices offer, 

His every limb is grown of size unwieldy, 

And scarcely can he see out of his eyes. 

However, the whole composition is not of this description, 
and it does contain a few redeeming passages. Wien ViAwA- 
mitra urges DaAaratha to aid him by the intermediate agency of 
RAma, ho observes: 

The monarch of tho day invests the dawn 
With delegated rays to scatter night. 

And ocean sends his ministers the clouds, 

To shod his waters o'er the wide spread earth. 

Tho king also considering, and being reminded by VAma- 
devn, that tho raco of Raghu nover sent away a petitioner un- 
grntificd, sends for RAma and Lakslimatia, and allows ViAwA- 
raitra to tako them with him. 

Tho second act opens at dawn with a dialogue between 
S'unaKAopha and PaAumedhra, two of tho disciples of ViAwA- 
raitra, in which tho former gives tho latter several logendary 
talcs, rolating to BAli and RAvaria and the RAkshasas, and tho 
interruption occasioned by TdrakA to their rites, on which 
account RAraa and Lakshmaha have been brought to tho her¬ 
mitage to protect them. S'unalisepha goes to collect wood, and 
Padumedhra to see the princes. RAma and Lakshmaha now 
describe tho situation of tho hermitage, its tenants and their 
duties. Tho former is ou the banks of tho KauAikl or Coosy 
river: they then describe tho noon, and are supposed to rest 
in the shade till towards evening, although they do not leave 
tho stage, nor is tho dialogue interrupted : they are then joined 
by ViAwAmitra, who gives a long description of sunset, until 
lie is stopped by the cry that TArnkA is abroad. RAma, after 
some hesitation about killing a female, goes to destroy her: on 
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his return ho expatiates at great length on the rising of the 
moon :— 

The sovereign moon not yet o'ertops the hills 

But his precursor rays, that waken all 

The beauty of the lotus, spread through heaven, 

And as they bright advance, they chase the vapours 
Far to the bounds of earth, or banish them 
Deep in the rocky caves, or else prepare 
' To seize them living captives, ns they seek 
A rofuge in the shadows of the mountain. 

This is well enough, but thou comes ridiculous conceit. 

The watery darkness by tho lunar beams 
Is cleansed, as by tho purifying nut: 

Clear gleams tho air, and in tho shadowy hollows 
Tho cloudy xniro precipitated falls. 

Or by tho glittering shears, tho brilliant heaven 
Is shorn, and piccomcnl into fragments clipped ; 

Tho shadows liko tho dusky rind are pooled, 

And hero and there are scattered o'er tho vale. 

Upon his rejoining tho sage, ViAwAmitra proposes that they 
shall visit MithilA. 

Tho third act opens with a dialogue between the chamberlain 
and ono of SftA's attendants, from which it appears that Sit* 
begins to bo conscious of her youth, and that RAvarfa has sent 
to demand her in marriage. A conversation next ensues 
between ViawAmitra, Janaka, and SatAnauda, in which tho 
two princes are introduced to the king, and ViSwAmitra urges 
Janaka to let RAma try to bend tho bow of Siva. Saushkala, 
the messenger of RAvaAa, now arrives, to demand SitA in 
marriage for his master, refusing at the same time, on his part, 
to submit to the test of bending Siva’s bow. SatAuanda replies 
for Janaka, and desires RAma to go and try his fortune. The 
princes obey, and RAma is described by those on tho stage as 
breaking the bow: ho has therefore won the lady. The family 
connection is extended by the promise of tfrmilA, Mindavi, 
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and S'rulakJrtti, to Rdma’s brothers. S'aushkala is highly 
indignant, and departs to carry the information to his master’s 
minister. 

Act fourth: MAlyavat describes the rising of the sun, and 
his disappointment on RAvaAa's account. S'ArpafiakhA arrives 
from Videha, and announces that RAma and Sltd are married. 
MAlyavat anticipates that RAvaiia will carry her off; and to 
render the attempt less perilous, projects inveigling RAma into 
the forest alone, for which ho sends S'drpaAakhA in the dis¬ 
guise of MantharA, the attendant of Kaikoyi. She tells him 
that she had heard of ParaAurAraa's approach to MithilA, and 
Milyavat conjectures the possibility of some good being 
effected by the result. The next scone introduces ParasurAma, 
in the same strain ns the MahAvira-Charitra, but more extra¬ 
vagantly. Rima’8 humility is more excessive, and the other 
characters carry on a vituporative dialogue with ParasurAma 
without appearing, speaking successively from behind tho 
scenes. We shall not cite any of tho dialoguo beyond Rima’s 
reply-to ParasurAmn’s boasts of his destruction of tho Kshat- 
triya raco: “ This flag of your fumo is now worn to tatters, 
lot us see if you can mount a now ono.” RAma then calls for 
his bow, and PnraAurAma preBonts liim with his axe. They go 
forth to fight: a voice behind proclaims that SitA is appre¬ 
hensive that RAma again draws tho bow for a maiden prize, 
and that he cannot draw it in vain. This is all tho reference wo 
have to tho combat, as tho two RAmas return immediately, 
very excellent friends. ParasurAma takes leavo of the ftishis, 
who are behind the curtain, and departs. Janalca and DaAaratha 
now enter, and the latter declares his purpose of relinquishing 
tho kingdom entirely to his son. Lakshmaiia announces tho 
arrival of MautharA, and presents a letter from Kaikeyi, the pur¬ 
pose of which is to urge DaAaratha’s fulfilment of his promiso, 
and grant her, ns the two boons, the coronation of Bharata, and 
banishment of RAma. The old gentlemen faint: RAma sends 
Lakshmaiia to prepare SitA, and recommending his father to 
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Jan aka, departs. The author makes very short work with this 
part of his story. 

In the fifth act, a conversation between SramariA, a female 
ascetic, and JAmbavat, the bear, briefly describes the progress 
of IiAma with his wife and brother till their arrival in the 
forests. SramariA goes to prepare Sugrlva for the friendly 
reception of the travellers, and JAmbavat hears a dialogue 
carried on between Lakshmana and RAvaria, disguised as a 
juggler. JnfAyu then appears, and tells tho bear ho has seen 
IiAvaiia MArlcha in the forest, and anticipates mischief to 
lUma. JAmbavat goes to find the chief and put him on his 
guard, and Jat'Ayu beholds SitA carried off; ho follows tho 
ravish or. The language here is generally plain and intelligible, 
but there is no poetiy. Some of the attempts at description 
mako but a poor figure by tho side of BhavabluUi’s de¬ 
lineations of tho same scenery, and tho dialogue between 
Jat’Ayu and JAmbavat is a sorry substitute for tho scene 
between Jat'Ayu and BampAti in the Vira-Charitra, Laksli- 
maua now nppoars, and is soon after joined by KAma, and 
both express their grief,-but with more philosophy than pathos. 
Lakshmana observes: 

Tho worse tho ill that fato on noblo souls 
Inflicts, tho more thoir firmness; and thoy arm 
Thoir spirits with adamant to moot tho blow. 

liAma replies: 

Tho firmness I was born with or was reared to, 

And rage, that fills my hoart, restrains my sorrows; 

But harder is tho task to fit my soul 
To bear unmurmuring a husband’s shame. 

Whilst engaged in conversation a cry of distress is heard, 
and on looking out, the youths observe Gulia, the friendly 
forest monarch, assailed by the demon Kabandha, or a fiend 
without a head. Lakshmana goes to his aid, and returns with 
his friend Guha. In the act of delivering him, Lakshmana 
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has tossed away the skeleton of Dundubhi, a giant, suspended 
by BAli, and BAli deeming this an insult, presently appears. 
After a prolix interchange of civility and defiance, RAraa and 
B4li go off the stage to determine their respective supremacy 
by singlo combat; tho result is described by Lakskmaiia and 
Gulia; BAli is slain. Voices without announce tho inaugura¬ 
tion of Sugriva, and his determination to assist RAma to 
recover SftA, and Lakshmana and his friend leave tho stage to 
join the party. Tho whole of this act is very flat and un-. 
dramatic, and tho same character may be given of tho rest of 
tho drama; wo have nothing but sounding words and obscure 
mythology, with very fow poetical ideas or rational reflections. 

The sixth act contains tho business of description, and 
SArada and Suka, two of Rivada’s omissaries, describe to his 
minister MAlyavat, tho formation of tho bridgo over the sea, 
and tho advance of RAma’* army; they foretell, also, an un¬ 
fortunate result from RAraa’s celerity, as MAlyavat observes: 
“Tho activity of an assailant is ovor tho best assurance of 
success.” Voices behind announce that Kumbhnkarda and 
MoghanAda have gono forth to battle. MAlyavat wishes them 
prosperity, in a phrase perfectly oracular: Utinam RAmum 
et Lakahmadum, Kumbhakar/ium ot MeghanAdum vincero 
possem. Tho clumsy contrivance of voices behind tho scone 
proclaims tho deaths of Kumbhakarha and MoghanAda, and 
announces tho departure of RAvana to tho field. MAlyavat 
determines to follow him: 

Haste wo to RAvana, Hi* all I can 
In battle pilgrimage to expiate 
The sin of feeble sge, aud on the sword 
Resign a life, now useless to my sovereign. 

Tho remainder of tho act is a very prolix and nerveless 
description of tho final contest and overthrow of RAvana, in 
an extravagantly laboured dialogue between two VidyA- 
dharas. Several pages here are so insufferably tedious, and at 
tho same time so difficult of construction, that thoy are quito 
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unreadable, there being nothing to repay the pains of making 
out the meaning. 

The Seventh and last act resembles the concluding act of 
the Vira-Chariiva, and describes the return of IUma with his 
wife and brother, and accompanied by Vibhishanaand Sugrfva, 
in the celestial car of Kuvera, to his capital AyodhyA. It is, 
of course, an act of pure description, and as little dramatic 
as the similar act of the Vira-Charilra, but unenlivened by 
the picturesque beauties which relievo the want of action in 
that drama. It is also infinitely more prolix, and in the samo 
proportion more tedious. The route is also very preposte¬ 
rously diversified. In tho Vlra-Charitra, the travellers proceed 
over tho Dekhin, through Aryavarta, or India proper, to tho 
Snowy Mountains, and then turn back at once to AyodhyA 
MurAri takes them from RAma’s bridge into tho upper regions, 
whence they descry tho different holy portions of tho mytho¬ 
logical mountain Sumcru, and visit Chandraloka, or tho region 
of tho moon; tho solo object of which absurd deviation ib a 
laboured and obscure display of legondary lore, tho mytho¬ 
logical details relating to Sumoru, Kail Asa, and tho Chandraloka, 
occupying several hundred verses. Tho author then descends 
within ken of tho earth, and commences his terrestrial descrip¬ 
tion with an account of SiihhalA, or Ceylon, distinguishing 
that island, like all modern Hindu writers, from LankA Tho 
reason is obvious enough, particularly in a writer of tho 
south of India, SiihhalA, or Ceylon, being too well known to be 
mado tho scat of legendary personages, supposed, as is tho 
caso with Vibhishaha and his RAkshasas, to bo still existing. 
From SimhalA we then pursue a tolerably rational routo, de¬ 
scribed more in detail than in tho VirorCharitra. Tho places 
named are the Malaya mountains, the forest, the mountain 
Prasravana, the GodAvarf, mount MAlyavat, Kuridinfpura in 
tho MAhArAsht'ra country, the shrine of Bhimeswara, the city 
of KAnchi, Ujjayinl, and the temple of MahAkAla, Mahish- 
matl, the capital of Chcdi, the Jumna and GangA rivers, 
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and VArAhasf, MithilA or Tirhut, and- ChampA, near Bhagel- 
pur. The travellers then proceed westward to Pray&ga, and 
the Antarvedi or Doab, when they again follow an easterly 
course and arrive at AyodhyA. Vasishtha, the priest, and the 
brothers of RAma, await his arrival, on which he is crowned, 
and the piece concludes. 

Enough has been said to convey a correct notion of the 
character of the Anargha-IUghava. It has no dramatic merit, 
being deficient in character, action, situation, and interest. As 
a poem, it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but they are 
very few, and aro lost amidst pages of flat commonplaco, 
quaint conceit, hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mytho¬ 
logy. Vet this drama bears in general a much higher character 
with the pandits of the present day, than the truly poetical 
compositions of Bhavabhdti and KAlidAsa. The vitiation of taato 
and abjectnoss of sentiment prevalent amongst them, sufficiently 
explain this unjust preference. The Hindus of those days aro 
little able to estimate purity of conception, dolicacy of fooling, 
or brilliancy of fanoy: they tronblo themselves, indeed, very 
little with tire thoughts, and bound their criticism to an 
author's style. Tho language of MurAri is, of course, ns far 
from good tasto as his ideas, but it has merit. As a specimen 
of elaborate composition, it is unsurpassed, and tho intricate 
aftd not unmusical combination of tho words ovincee prodigious 
labour, and a wonderful command of tho Sanskrit language. 
Ono consequence of this is a total want of porspicuity, and 
without boing intently studied and learnt by rote, there is 
littlo chance that tho Anargha-RAghava will bo understood 
throughout. 

Besides the celebrity MurAri-MiAra derives from his elaborate 
style, he is indebted to tho author of the Siddhdr/a-KaumudC 
for no slender reputation. As ho deals largely in unusual 
grammatical forms and combinations, Bhatt'oji-Dikshita has 
not unfrequcntly recourse to the Anargha-R&ghaya for the 
illustration of his grammatical rules. 
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The stylo of the drama is sufficient evidence that the 
Anargha-lAfjhaoa is of modern date. It is not possible, how¬ 
ever, to fix the period of its composition with any precision. 
It of course preceded tlio SiddhdntarKaumuU, a work about 
two centuries old. It is subsequent to the time at which 
public festivals were instituted at Cuttack in honour of Jagan- 
n&th, as it was represented at the Purushottama-Ydtrd. As, 
however, the choice of the hero was IUma, and no allusion is 
mado to Krishfia or RAdhd, thero can bo littlo doubt that it 
preceded the enthusiasm excited in favour of those latter 
divinitios, by the Bengali visionary Chaitanya, in the end of 
the fifteenth century, and which still inHuouces the prevailing 
worship of Cuttack. The bad taste displayed in the work will 
not allow us to cany it much farther back, and it is possibly, 
therefore, a production of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

In the present instance two commentaries have boon con¬ 
sulted : one is short and without any narao; the other is full 
to tediousness. It is the composition of S'rMtuclii-MnhopA- 
dhyfiya, by command of the king Bhairava-Deva, son of 
Narasimha-Deva. The country govomed by the princo is not 
named. If Orissa bo intended, as is probable, this comment 
may bo the work of the latter part of the thirteenth, or 
beginning of the fourteenth century, Naraaimha-Dova, king of 
Orissa, ascending the throne in 123G. 
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SARADA-TILAKA. 


This is a pieco of the class called BhAAa, or a monologue in 
one act, although of considerable length. 

Rasika&khara, a man of licentious habits, gives an account of 
the different individuals he encounters in the streets of IColAha- 
lapur, at the time of tho vernal festival. By far tho greatest 
portion of tho piece is in description, but part is in a suppositi¬ 
tious dialogue, in which Ra&ika.4ekhara having addressed somo 
individual whom ho names, adds ktrfi biavfshi 1 “ what do you 
say 1" and then repeats himself tho reply. The persons thus 
interrogated are chiefly fomales and courtesans, and the dialoguo 
very gonorally will not admit of translation; occasionally it 
should appear, also, that tho male characters show themsolvos 
for a short interval, and speak for themselves, but there is no 
stago direction for cntranco or exit. It is possible, therefore, 
that tho whole is tho exhibition of a single performer, who 
varying his voicoand appearance, adapts himself to tho different 
personations: a feat not uncommonly nor badly accomplished 
by somo of the Indian lihdASs , or professional jesters and mimics 
of tho present day, although thoy may fall short of tho moro 
cultivated talont of this class in Europe. 

Of tho individuals described, tho majority are women; and 
tho following aro somo of the most characteristic notices given 
by Itasikasokhara, who here is supposed to address a com¬ 
panion :— 

“ Look where the lotus-eyed damsols of Knnkana approach; their slender 
waists decorated with tinkling bells, and their charms guiding tho shafts 
of Kima into every bosom. 

There goes tho maid of Guijara, blooming aB with perpetual youth, 
having eyes like the chakora, of the complexion of the yellow ra/iand, and 
a voice musical as that of the parrot. Sho wears anklets of silver, large 
ear-rings set with pearls, and her boddice is buttoned below the hips with 
gems. 
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The matron of Mahurdshfra proceeds yonder, her forehead stained with 
saffron, and with silver chains upon her feet. She wears a coloured veil, 
and a girdle round her loina 

Here comes tho damsel of Nepal, whose locks are blackor than the bee, 
whoso bosom is fragrant with musk, and whoso forehead beam a mark 
brighter than tho new moon. 

Behold that lotus-faced maideu of Frtridya bearing offerings in her 
hand ; her person is decorated with pearls, and her bosom perfumed with 
aundal. 

A Chola fomalo approaches, whoso checks are tinted with saffron, and 
whoso dress is embroidered with the buds of tho lotus. 

The bosoms of those Dravifla womon nro ns moonlight in tho courts of 
tho young, whilst those of othors are like lamps in water-jars. 

Observo tho lovely form of tho damsels of Karmtfa, whose forehead is 
stamped with a molo of musk and tinted with safflower ; whoso ears are 
ornamented with rings of gold, and whoso bosom attracts tho hoarU of 
men. 

Look at that Andhra fomalo, whoso graceful car is decorated by the 
scroll of gold, whoso noso-rlng sot with pearls tromblcs to hor breath, and 
over whoso bosom spreads tho saffron-dyod vest. 

Tho fcmalo worshipper of Siva advances, her forehead streaked with the 
double lino of ashy whiteness, and from whoso nock tho string of cowries 
dopondij hor soft lips aro ruddy with betel, and hor curls are of darkest 
Jot. 

And mark whoro tho damsol doroted to Vishnu proceeds, hor forohead 
marked with tho saffron crcscont, her tresses playing upon hor long neck, 
and her eyes beautiful ns tho lotus." 

Tho person ages next in frequency of description are religious 
characters, to whom the author shews no great favour, not only 
in his portraits, but in ono or two piquant anecdotes related in 
the course of tho pioce, of which some pious vagrant is the 
hero. 

" Eh I who are these I see t The Jangama covered with ashes, wearing 
his hair in a braid, carrying tho typo of Siva round his neck, and having 
shoes on his feet; ho bears in his hand tho segment of a skull: and 
the Vaishriava, his forehead marked with an upright streak, carry, 
ing a bow decorated with bells and peacock’s feathers, and a wallet at his 
side. 
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There go the readers of the Purddaa, carrying under their arms the 
sacred volumes wrapped up in the cloth on which they take their seat. 
They have rosaries in their hands, and their foreheads are stained with 
sandal. 

Here, the haughty Yatis approach, clad in vestments dyod with ochre, 
bearing bambu staves, round which their nether vesture is wrapped, and 
arrogantly promulgating false doctrines. 

And there go tlio personifications of hypocrisy, tho Yogina, who to 
impose upon tho people are counting their rosaries, and have smeared 
their bodies with tho ashes of burnt cowdung. They suffer thoir 
beards to grow, thoir garments are dyed with ochre, and they carry 
their wallets under thoir arms, covered with tho skin of tho black 
deer." 

One of tho moat laboured descriptions is tho following:— 

"Hero comes a Snake-catcher, with his serpont and monkey. Upon 
his head ho wears a scanty plumo of peacock's feathers, round ono of his 
arms winds tho tendril of a vino, and n bracelet of shells docoratcs tho 
other. His braided locks project from tbovo his forehead, whilst beneath 
thorn from car to car, extends across his brow tho ainglo stroak of ashes. 
Repeating tho incantation of Gnruda, and meditating upon his spiritual 
teacher, ho cautiously opens his basket, and draws forth tho slowly- 
excited reptilo. Whilst (ho exhibitor is shaking his kneo with ono hand, 
and with tho other playing upon his pipe, tho snako slowly raises his head 
and oxpands his hood. Tho monkoy thon darts upon tho snako and gripes 
him with his teeth, and then recedes from tho fury with which ho darts 
forth his venom. Wonderful aro tho works of Brahmdl and yet what 
marvel is there that mon can tamo venomous nnimals, when womon can 
tamo men 1 ” 

In the original, the quibble is upon tho word bhujanga, which 
means a gallant or a snake. 

Except a few such insignificant attempts, there is little wit 
or satiro in the composition, and still less poetry, beyond that 
which is merely mechanical. The style is highly laboured and 
involved, abounds with verbal jingle, and is not unfrequently 
encumbered with rhyme. This is a sufficient proof of its com¬ 
paratively recent date, and the samo inference is authorized by 
tho allusions to the Jangamas and Vaislniavas, who, as here 
described, are modern sectaries. The composition cannot there- 
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fore be earlier than the twelfth century, and it is probably later. 
The author is named Sankara, who could not have been the reli¬ 
gious reformer so denominated, although he may possibly be 
the S'ankara Kavi mentioned in the Sdrngdha ra-Paddhati. Ac¬ 
cording to the original he was a native of Benares, but the per¬ 
formance is said to have been held at Koldhalapur. Koldhaia, 
properly speaking, means an uproar, and the city had most 
probably only an allegorical existence, being also the fancied 
scene of the events described in the piece. 



Y AYATI- CHARITRA. 


This is a drama in seven acts, by Rudra-Deva. It was first 
performed at the Spring Festival, but it does not appear at 
what place, nor does any mention of the author elsewhere occur. 
Ho is not likely to bo the same as Rudra-Bhat'fa, the author of 
the Sringdra-Tikda, who is amongst the writers named in tho 
Sdnigdliara-Ptiddhuti. 

A prince, named Rudra-Dova, is praised highly for his libe¬ 
rality in somo of tho oxamplos quoted by ApyAya D/kshita, in 
his Kuvalayimnda. ApyAya flourished in tho reign of Krishnn- 
Dova of Vijayanagara, about a.d. 1526, and tho prince alluded 
to may possibly bo PratApa-Rudra-Dcva, sovereign of Telin- 
gana in tho beginning of tho fourteenth century. Wo have also 
a Rudra, tho author, real or supposed, of a vocabulary, whoso 
dato appears to bo ubout the same, tho thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. The Yaytiti-dmUra is not quoted by tho writers of 
systems, and only one copy has been mot with, which is so ex¬ 
ceedingly inaccuroto that it is nearly unintelligible. As far as 
tho business of tho piece can bo dccyphored, it relates to the 
intrigue of YayAti with S'armislrfhA, terminating in his union 
with her, and reconciliation with his queen DcvayAnf. Tho 
story is told as follows, in tho first section of tho Ma/ulbhdrala 
and several of the Purdnas. 

S’armisht'hA was tho daughter of Vi'ishaparvan, king of tho 
Daityas, and DcvayAni the daughter of S'ukra, regent of tho 
planet Venus and tho spiritual preceptor of the Daitya race. 
DevayAni having incurred the displeasuro of S’armisht'hA, the 
latter threw the former into a well, whore sho was found by 
YayAti, the son of Nahusha. DevayAuf, on returning to her 
father, excited his anger against Vrishaparvan, who to appease 
S'ukra, consented to give his daughter to DevayAnl as her ser¬ 
vant, with a thousand other female attendants. DcvayAni mar- 
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ricd the king YayAti. At the time of her marriage S'ukra 
obtained the king’s promise that he would never take S'armish- 
fhA to his bed; but after some interval the king meeting her, fell 
in love with, and espoused her privately. The intrigue continued 
secret, until YayAti had two sons by DevayAnf and three by 
SarmishtliA, when it was discovered by the former, and ex¬ 
cited her resentment as well as that of her father. The viola¬ 
tion of tho king’s promise was punished by premature decay, as 
denounced upon him by S'ukra, with permission, howover, to 
transfer his infirmities to any one who would accept them. 
YayAti appealed to his sons; of whom tho youngest aloim, 
Puru, consented to assume tho burthen. After a sufficient 
period YayAti took his decropitudo back again, and left tho 
sovereignty of the world to Puru in roward of his filial piety. 
All the sons of YayAti were tho founders of distinguished races. 
Yadu gave birth to tho YAdavos, Turvasu to tho Yavanas, Dru- 
hya was tho ancestor of tho Bhojns, and Ariu of tho Mlechclilms. 
The Pnurnvas were tho descendants of Puru, in whose line tho 
Kaurava and PAihtava families were comprised. 



DUTANGADA; OR, THE MISSION OF 
ANGADA. 


Tins piece is styled a Chhdyd-Ndiaka, the shade or outline 
of a drama, the subject of which is taken from the Bdmdyaria. 
It consists of but four scones. In the first, Angada, the son 
of B4li, is sent to demand SltA; in the second, ho executes 
his mission, and on his departure RAvaria goes forth to battle. 
Two Gandharvas then enter, and in a short speech each 
announce that RAvaiia is slain, on which Rdma enters in 
triumph. The composition was perhaps intended to introduce 
a spectacle of the battlo and procession, as it is otherwise 
difficult to concoivo what object its extreme conciseness could 
havo effected. It is said to havo been writton for the ydtrd of 
KumAra-Pdln-Dcva, by order of Triblmvana-Pdla-Dova, by the 
poet Subhafa. 
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MfilGANKALEKHA. 


This is a picco of the class termed Ndtikd, in four acts, by 
VifiwanAtha, tho son of Trimala-Deva, originally from the banks 
of tho GodAvari, but residing at Benares, where tho piece was 
represented at the ydtrd, or festival, of ViAwcAwara, tho form 
under which Siva is particularly worshipped at that city. 

MrigAnkalckhA is the daughter of tho king of KAmarupa, 
or Asam: she lias been beheld by Karpfiratilaka, king of 
Kalinga, whilst hunting, and tho parties aro mutually ena¬ 
moured. Tho obstacle to their union is tho lovo of Sankha- 
pAla, a domon, to opposo whose supernatural agency tho 
ministor of tho king of Kaliugo, who alono is aware of tho 
circumstanco, invitos to tho palace a benevolent magician, 
Siddhayogini, and MrigAnknlokhA is also lodgod in tho palace 
ns tho friend of the queen VilAsavati. Notwithstanding these 
precautions, she is carried off by S'ankliapAla to tho temple of 
Kill, when tho RAjA wandering disconsolate beyond his garden- 
bounds, comes to tho spot, rescues her, and kills S'ankhapAla. 
Ho is thon united to MfigAukalokhA in tho preaonco of her 
father and brother, and with tho consont of his queen, killing 
also, before tho conclusion of the rite, tho brother of S'ankha¬ 
pAla, who comes to revenge him in tho form of a wild elephant, 
but is encountered nnfl slain by the king. 

The author of this play is largely indebted to his predecessors 
for the story, incidents, and tho thoughts of his play. The 
union of the king and MrigAnkalckhA is effected through the 
secret contrivance of the minister Ratnachuda, because the 
lady’s husband is to become the master of the world. This is 
taken from the Balndvall. The conveyance of the princess to 
the temple of KAlf, and her rescue by the king, are borrowed 
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from the Mdlatl and Mddhava; and the site of tho temple, and 
the appearance of the goblins, aro described to precisely the 
same purposo, but with inferior power. During tho IUj.Vs 
peregrinations in his love-frenzy, he passes through a wood, 
in which lie inquires of different animals if they have seen bis 
mistress, in a strain evidently copied from the fourth act of tho 
Vikrama and Uroa&i. Wo must give the writer, therefore, 
little credit for originality; nor has ho made good use of his 
materials, but has dilutexl tho incidents ho has borrowed with 
much prolix and tedious description of tho rising and setting 
of the sun and moon, and tho gonial influonco of tho seasons. 
Tho language is polished, but in tho modem style, mid is 
rather elaborate than elegant. The play is clearly a com¬ 
paratively recent composition, but no clue is afforded for tho 
prccUo determination of its date. 
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VIDAGDHA-MADHAVA. 


This is a play in seven acts, the subject of which is taken 
from the Bhagavala , and relates to the loves of Krishrfa and 
RAdhA. It is, in fact, the “ Songs of Jayadeva” dramatised. 

It may easily be supposed, that tho jealous squabblos of two 
lovors furnish insufficient materials for a play of such length, 
and accordingly tho VidagdKa-Mddham has little action, and 
is made up of dialogue that leads to nothing, and of un¬ 
interesting description. An attempt has been made to givo 
some variety to it by tho introduction of ChandrAvall, a 
nymph of VrindAvaha, enamoured of Krishna, and by repre¬ 
senting tho PaurnamAsf, tho personifiod day of full moon, as 
interesting herself in tho union of Krishna and RAdhA. The 
pieco is also in its different portions supposed to be applicable 
to tho different seasons of tho yoar at which tho chief festivals 
in honour of Krishrfa arc held, or the festival of spring in 
Chatira or VaUdkha, that of tho birth of Krishrta in HMvaAa or 
tho rains, and the Rdsaydlrd, or dance of Kfishrta with the 
Gopis, in the season of autumn. 

Tho want of dramatic incident is not relieved by the 
literary merits of tho composition, as there is little poetry in 
the thoughts. The style, though not devoid of melody, is 
not remarkably musical, and as the greater part of the charac¬ 
ters are females, much the most considerable portion of tho 
language is PrAkfit. The work does not rank very high in 
tho estimation of the Hindus, except those of a particular 
sect, tho VaishAavas, who have followed tho doctrines of 
Chaitanya. The play is recommended to them, not only by 
the subject, but by its being the work of Rdpa, one of their 
founder’s first disciples, and one of the early teachers of the 
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sect. His name does not appear in the manuscript, and the 
prelude presents one singularity in the Siitradhdra’s per¬ 
sonating the author himself. The commentary, however, and 
the concurrent tradition of the Vaish&avas, leave no doubt 
ns to Rtfpa’s being the writer of the drama; and it is further 
established by tho date of it, which is specified in tho manu¬ 
script S. 1589 (a.d. 1533), at which period there is no doubt 
he flourished. 
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ABHIRAMAMAtfl. 


Tins is a drama in seven acts, the subject of which is the history 
of RAma. The business is related in much the same order as 
in the Vira-Charitra and MurAri-Ndiabi . The piece was per¬ 
formed also like the latter of these two works at JagannAth, 
at the festival of Purushottoma or Vishnu. Tho author is 
named Sandara-MiAra, but we have no further knowledge of 
him. Of two copies consulted, ono bears what appears to bo 
tho dato of the composition, S'Aka 1521, or a.d. 1599. Tho 
composition possesses little dramatic, although it has some 
literary, merit. 
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MADHURANIRUDDHA. 


This is a drama in eight acts, tho subject of which is the 
secret loves of UshA, tho (laughter of tlie Asura BAria, and 
Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna, and tho defeat and death 
of the former by that divinity. 

In tho first act NArada apprises Kmhria and BalorAma, tliat 
Indra is again in dread of tho power of the demons, and 
especially of Bfuia, who has acquired tho particular favour 
of Siva, and who is therefore not to bo easily subdued. Tho 
conference ends by Ndrada’s going to Soiiapur, tho capital of 
tho demon, to endeavour to impair the friendship between 
BAiia and Siva, whilst Kfishha and his brother await tho 
result. 

In tho ceoond act wo loarn from a conversation botween 
Jay A and Vlrabhadra, attendants on PArvatf and Siva, that the? 
oxcessivo arroganco of Bfiun, in his anxiety to match himself 
with Vishrfu, has offended tho latter, who has accordingly 
departed for ICailAsn, after announcing that B/uia’s anxiety 
shall l>o alleviated whenever his banner falls. PArvatf also has 
gone to KailAsa, after announcing to UshA that sho will shortly 
behold her husband. UshA and Chitrfingadfi arc presently 
afterwards introduced, and in tho conversation that ensues, tho 
former expresses her impaticnco for the boon conferred by the 
goddess. 

In the third act Aniruddha and his friend VnkulAnka inform 
tho audience, that tho former is violently enamoured of a 
damsel lie has seen in his sleep, and despairs of discovering 
who she is, when Ndrada comes opportunely to his aid, and 
informs him that she is tho daughter of BAiia; on which 
Anniruddha determines to go to his capital, first propitiating 
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JwAl&mukhi by penance, in order to obtain the means of enter¬ 
ing a city surrounded by a wall of perpetual flame. 

The fourth act is one of mere conversation again, between 
BArfa, his minister, and his wife. The banner has fallen, and 
they endeavour to prevail on him to propitiato Siva, in order 
to avert the evil omen, but he refusos. 

In the fifth act Aniruddha repairs to tho shrine of J wAlfi- 
rauklif, and upon tho point of offering himself as a sacrifice, is 
prevented by tho goddess, and receives from her the power 
of travelling through tho air. JwfiULmukhl is tho form of 
DurgA, worshipped wherever a subterraneous flame breaks 
forth, or wherever jots of carburotted hydrogen gas are emitted 
from tho soil. A celebrated place of this description exists in 
India near Nodoun, and that this is tho shrine intended by the 
author is apparent, from tho direction takon by Bhfingin, a 
servant of DurgA who precedes Aniruddha, to prepare tho 
goddess to grant his request. As ho proceeds in Ins aerial 
car, ho notices the countries of Orissa, Bengal, Bchar, Oude 
or AyodhyA, Prayiga, HAstinapur or Delhi, and Kurujangala 
or Tahnescr, whenco ho comes to JwAl&mukhf. Aniruddha's 
visit to tho goddess is something unusual in dramatic composi¬ 
tion, and characteristic of a prevailing form of the Hindu 
religion some few centuries ago, that of tho ritual prescribed 
by tho Tanlras. In his description of tho shrine, and tho 
sports of the goblins who surround it, the author has imitated 
the Mdlail and Midhava. 

In tho noxt act UsliA and ChitralckhtL receive a visit from 
N&rada, in whoso presence tho latter unfolds a picture con¬ 
taining portraits of all the chief characters in Swarga, PAtAla, 
and on earth, or Irnlra, and other gods; S'csha, Takshaka and 
the NAgas, and different princes, as tho kings of Magadha, 
Mathurfi, Avanti, Madra, Mahishmati, and Vidarbha, Yu- 
dhishthira, Krishna, Baladcva, Pradyumna, and finally Ani¬ 
ruddha, whom UshA recognizes as the individual seen in her 
dream, and of whom she is enamoured. Ndrada recommends 
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ChitralekhA being sent to DwArAvatf to invite Aniruddha, 
whom he enables to fly thither, whilst he remains in charge 
of UshA, whom lie sends to the garden to await her lover’s 
arrival. 

The seventh act brings Aniruddha and ChitralekhA to 
Sorfapur, and the former is united to his mistress. 

Tho eighth describes the detection of Aniruddha by BAAa, 
and the engagement that ensues, in a dialogue between NArada 
and PArvata. Krishrfa, Baladeva, and Pradyumna coming to 
the aid of the prince, the day is going ill with BAiia, when 
KArttikoya, GaricAa, and Siva and Charicft come to his succour. 
The author, who is a Saiw, gives the advantage to the sons 
of Siva, hut tho Vishtiu- and Bhdgavala-PurdAas toll tho story 
very differently; and subject tho Salvos to rather severe treat¬ 
ment; tho legend boing apparently founded on some hostilo 
conflict between tho followers of Siva and Kfilhrfa. Tho 
dramatist is obliged to admit, that, notwithstanding tho pre¬ 
sence of his allies, BAiia has all his thousand arras cut off by 
Kfishda except four. Siva advances to tho aid of his votary, 
when a combat ensues between tho gods, which BrahmA 
desconds to arrest. They embraco, whilst PArvatl and BrahmA 
support BAiia to mako his submission. Tho parties enter, 
when Vishiiu declares ho is loss sensible of the wounds inflicted 
by BAiia, than of tho regret ho feels at his presumption in 
contending with Siva. Tho latter consoles him by telling him 
he only did a warrior’s duty, and that military prowess is 
independent of all motives of love or hatred. PArvati then 
brings UshA to tho spot, and by her desire, and that of Siva, 
BAiia gives his daughter to Aniruddha. Siva then olevates 
him to the rank of ono of his attendants, under the name of 
MahfikAla, and tho piece concludes with the wish of Aniruddha, 
that tho fame of the verses of the bard may enduro as long as 
the universe. 

The Madhurdnimddha is the work of Chandra-Sekhara, the 
son of Gopraatha, the religious preceptor of a prince who is 
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celebrated for his encouragement of literature and his victories 
over the Mlechchhas. His name is said to be Vita, with the 
epithet Kesarin, which being synonymous with Simha, the prince 
intended is probably Vira-Simha, the KAjA of Bundlecund, who 
flourished in the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
piece was represented at a festival in honour of Siva, and the 
author is a decided Saiva, although he has chosen a VaishAam 
hero. We have no further information respecting the writer. 
The piece abounds too much with description to be a good 
play ; the stylo has considerable merit. 
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A drama, in seven nets, the subject of which is the destruc¬ 
tion of Kamsa by Krishna. 

In the first act, Kamsa, king of MnthurA, alarmed by a 
voioe from heaven, that the son of his sister, prodcstined to 
destroy him, has escaped the precautions takon against his 
birth, consults with his minister what ho shall do, and upon 
his advico orders all BrAhmans and holy and religious 
characters to be seized or slain, and nil sacred and pious 
observance to cease. In the second act, Garga the Muni 
relates to TAlajangha, an emissary of the minister, the different 
exploits of the juvenile Krishna, and the latter also witnesses 
the destruction of the demon KcAin, one of those infernal beings 
who in vain attempted to kill the divine child, instigated by 
their prescienco of their fate when ho should reach maturity. 
Tho third act is occupied with a dialogue between Almira and 
his Charioteer, tho former being on his way to Gokula, to invito 
Krisluia to MnthurA. Tho fourth act opens with what the 
author terms a Prastdvand, an introductory dialogue botween 
a stAff-bearcr and an astrologer, respecting tho object of Akrtira’s 
journey. BalarAma and Krishna then make their appearance, 
attended by SudAman and Akrura, and accompanied by their 
foster parents, Nanda and YasodA, who tako leave of tho 
children. Tho latter play the part of mutes, and, after bowing 
to tho elders and receiving their benediction, depart. The 
seniors then express their grief for their loss, and quit the 
stage ; after which we have the boys again, as proceeding on 
their journey, till thoy are overtaken by a messenger from 
RAdhfi, in consequcnco of which Krishna determines to spend 
some time at VrindAvana. The fifth act conveys them to Kamsa’s 
palaco at MftthurA, describing the different occurrences on the 
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road as related in the Bhdgavala, and similar works. The first 
part of the sixth act consists of a dialogue between a Feira- 
dhara and the Kosh/kapdla, a staff-bearer and the chief of the 
police, describing the combat of the youths with the royal 
elephant of Kaihsa, after the death of which they retire to 
make way for BalarAma and Krishna, with Kamsa’s two wrest¬ 
lers, ChAMra and Musht'ika. After some conversation between 
them and a few specimens of their skill, the former speakers 
resume the dialogue, and describe tho defeat and death of the 
athUtas, which they go off to report to Kamsa. Wo have then 
partly in action, and partly in narrative, the death of that 
princo, which ends the sixth act. Tho seventh act re-unites 
the boys with their mortal paronts, Vasudova and Devaki; and 
to console the latter for her brother’s death, Kfishfia installs 
her father Ugrasena in the sovereignty of MathuttL 

This drama is consequently nothing more than a re-set of 
tho tenth section of tho Bhdgavata-Purdiia, which gives an 
account of tho early life of the last incarnation of Vishfiu as 
Krishfia. It is, in fact, little elso than tho samo work thrown 
into dialoguo, and the character of it is chiefly narrative and 
descriptivo. There is little action, and what thoro is, is 
inartificially and disjointedly put together. Tho languago is in 
general good, although highly elaborate. Tho compounds arc 
interminable and of constant recurrence, which is sufficient to 
establish tho comparatively modern dato of the play. Tho 
same may be inferred from tho conjectural identification of the 
persons connected with the composition of the drama. 

The author is called Krishfia-Kavi, tho son of Nrisimha; ho 
is also termed S'esha-Kfishfia-Pafid'ita, tho first of which ap¬ 
pellations indicates a Mahratta original. With respect to the 
latter, there is a Krishna-Pafid'ita, of tho Benares school of 
grammar, author of a commentary on the Prakriyd-Kaumudi , 
an abridgement of which, the Tathca-Chandra, was completed 
by one of his pupils, Jayanta, in the year 1687 (a.d. 1631). 
The patron of the author and person who presides in the 

vol. II. 2 c 
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assembly is styled, “ the sovereign upholding Govardhana, the 
son of Todar, the ornament of the race of Tandana, and whose 
Guru was GirdhAri-NAth.” GirdhAri-NAth was the grandson 
of Vallabha, the founder of the Gokulastha Gosains, who 
flourished early in the sixteenth century; and Todar may have 
been Akber's financial minister, Todar Mai. The drama was 
performed at a festival held at Benares in honour of ViAweA- 
wara; and it seems not improbable, therefore, that it was 
written about two centuries ago, or in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Kfishiia-Parid'ita, the preceptor of 
Jayanta, might easily be cotemporary with the son of Todar 
Mai, and a grandson of Vollabha-Xchfirya. 


PRADYUMNA VIJAYA. 

This is a drama in soven acts, the subject of which is the 
victory of .Pradyumna, tho son of Kfishiia, over VajranAbhn, 
the sovereign of tho Daityas. Tho story is, in fact, taken with 
servile fidelity from tho Ilarivarhia, tho last section of the 
MahdbMrata, and tho incidents, as there narrated, are dramatised 
without addition or omission. 

Tho chief personages of tho play, as of the poem, are demi¬ 
gods and domons, and the YAdavas, or kinsmen of KfisbAa and 
his son. Wo have also in tho former, as in tho latter, the pair 
of geese, the Harhsa and Hathsi, who inspire PrabhAvatf, tho 
daughter of VajranAbha, and Pradyumna, with a mutual passion 
beforo they have beheld each other, and who contrive their secret 
nuptials. The introduction of such performers on tho stage 
must have had rather an extraordinary effect, although not 
more so than tho Birds and TTosps of Aristophanes, or the Io of 
iEschylus, who, as the dialogue sufficiently proves, were dressed 
in character. 
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The stolen interviews of the lovers being communicated by 
NArada to the father, Pradyumna is about to fall a victim to 
his vengeance, when Krishna and Baladeva with their followers 
come to his rescue, and a combat ensues, in which VajranAbha 
is defeated and slain. The whole of this engagement, occupy¬ 
ing the entire last act, is described by two Gandharbas, ns 
supposed to bo seen by them from their chariots in the air. 
Other portions of the piece are in narrative to a very consider¬ 
able extent, tho subject of which is foreign to the business ; as 
the wars of tho gods and demons, tho rapo of Rambhfi by 
RAvaAa, and the destruction of KArna by S'iva. Tho action is 
also frequently interrupted by laboured aud tedious descriptions 
of tho hours of tho day and seasons of tho year, in tho usual 
hackneyed strain. The stylo, although elaborate, is not remark¬ 
ably beautiful, and there is no imagination in tho thoughts. 
Tho play is tho work of a PaAd'it, not of a poet. 

Tho author of the Pradyumna-Vijaya is named S'ankara- 
Dlkshita, the son of Bdla-KtishAa Dlkshita, tho son of £)hund'hi- 
RAja. Tho date of the composition is fixed at about tho middle 
of tho last century, having been written for performance at tho 
coronation of Sabho-Simha, the RAjAof Pannah, who was the son 
of Hfidaya-Sirfiha, and grandson of tho celebrated Chatra-S'Al, 
RAjA of Bundelcund. 
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This is a play in five acts, the subject of which is taken 
from the tenth section of the Bhdgavala , and is the elevation of 
S'rlddman (or, as written more frequently, Suddman), the early 
companion and follow-student of Krishfia, to sudden and unex¬ 
pected affluence, by the regard of that doity, and in requital of 
Srlddman’s attachment. The story, which is not uninteresting 
in its original form, attracted tho taste of Sir William Jones, 
and forms part of his Hymn to Lakshmi, tho goddess of wealth 
and fortune. 

The opening of tho piece is in tho stylo of our ancient mora¬ 
lities ; and in tho first act, Poverty and Folly arc sont to assail 
S'rlddman, who is obnoxious to Lakshmi for his attachment to 
Saraswatl, or, in other words, who prefers loarning to house 
and lands; for Fortune, it is said, will not even glance upon 
the pious and wise, but flics them in proportion as they aro 
devoted to philosophy and virtue. On tho other hand, Krishrta 
or Vishrtu employs tho same agents to recover those whom 
Fortune has corrupted. Folly, entering into their hearts, 
prepares the way for Poverty, and when reduced to distress, 
their minds are weaned from worldly affections, and they are 
fitted for heaven. These allegorical personages offect their 
purpose with S’rlddman, by demanding tho rites of hospitality, 
and being accordingly admitted into his dwelling. 

In the second act S'riddman is persuaded by his wife, Vasu- 
matl, who has seen a propitions dream, to repair to Krishria, to 
see if his opulent friend will restore his broken fortunes. He 
takes with him a handful of rice, dried and cleaned after boil¬ 
ing, as a present. 

The third act conducts S'riddman to the palace of Krishria, 
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where he is received with great respect by that divinity and 
his two principal wives, Rukmihf and SatyabhAmA; the former 
washes his feet, the latter wipes them, and Krishiia sprinkles 
the remaining water upon his own head. After recalling 
some of the occurrences of their juvenile days, when they were 
fellow-students, Krishna leads his friend into the garden, where 
they remain till towards sun-set; KrishAa, S'ridiman, the Vidti- 
shaka, GAlava, and the gardener, striving who shall utter the 
most tedious descriptions of the beauties of the place and the 
decline of the sun, when they are summoned to join the queens 
and their attendants. 

The greater portion of the next act is occupied with the 
representation of Krishna's frolics amongst his women, and the 
buffoonery of the Viddslmka, partly in action, partly in descrip¬ 
tion, SridAman and GAlava his disciple being spectators, and 
occasionally taking a part in the dialogue. After some time 
spoilt in this mannor, SrfdAman takes his loave, and, although 
dismissed with great reverence, departs as poor as ho came. 
Ho recollects this on his way back, and consoles himself with 
observing, that wealth intoxicates as well as wine, and that the 
affection of Krisluia is a thing which no one can steal from him. 
Hit disciple is not so submissive, and rominds him that it was 
not to get mere civility that ho was sent on this errand by his 
wife. When they approach their residence, they find instead 
of the miserable hovel of SridAman, a splondid and extonsive 
town, and SridAman is in great affliction at the disappearance of 
his wife, when he is seen and solicited by a Kanchukin, or cham¬ 
berlain, who calls himself liis servant, to enter a stately palace. 
SridAman thinking this is a jest upon his poverty, threatens to 
beat him if he does not depart, but the chamberlain perseveres, 
and tells him that whilst he was absent Kf ishna has converted 
his cottage into a town, named after him SridAmapura, and 
supplied it with every article of use or luxury. With much 
reluctance and unyielding incredulity SridAman is prevailed 
upon to enter the palace. 
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The last act brings Krishfia to pay a visit to his friend. He 
arrives in his aerial chariot accompanied by SatyabhAmA and 
the Vidtishaka, and his bounties are duly acknowledged by the 
object on whom they havo been bestowed. 

There is too much description and too little action in this 
piece to constitute a good play, but there is some vivacity in 
the thoughts, and much melody in the style. It is a modern 
work, the composition of SAma-RAja-Dikshita, the son of 
Narahari-Dikshita, and was written for the amusement of 
Ananda-RAya, a petty RAjA in Bundelcund. This family of the 
Dikshitas, a race of Mahratta BrAhmans, has continued its dra¬ 
matic studies to the present day; and to a descendant of the 
author of this drama, Lalla-Dikshita, I am indebted for tho 
manuscript of tho Mrichchkakaft, and for vory valuable assistance 
in tho translation of that and several other pieces in this collec¬ 
tion. Lalla-Dikshita is tho only BrAhman I ever met with who 
might bo considered convorsant with the dramatic literature of 
the Hindus. 
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DHtfRTA-NARTAKA. 

A farce in one act, or two Sandhis or portions, by S&marAja- 
Dikshita, the author of the preceding play, written for per¬ 
formance at a festival in honour of VislnSu. The chief object 
of this piece is the ridicule of the Saiva ascetics, one of whom, 
Mureiwara, is represented in love with a dancing-girl. His 
two pupils, to whom he communicates his passion after 
swearing them to secrecy by making them swallow some sea¬ 
water, endeavour to anticipate him, and being prevented by 
his vigilance, seek to expose him, by bringing him before 
PrtpAchfira, a king. The king, however, makes light of his 
olTence, and at the intercession of others of the fraternity, 
who are of great credit in his kingdom, allows him to retain 
possession of the damsel. The satire is lovelled at the 
assumption of tho ascetic character by improper persons, 
and tho king’s confidant proclaims Mureiwara a Yavana, or 
Mohammedan. In a dialogue nlso with a brother saint tho 
samo idea is conveyed. 

" MurtJuara. (Pointing to Pdpd.) Who is that? 

Krithlldnanda. My wcll-bclovcd disciplo. 

Mur. Hiscaato? 

Kfith. A weaver. 

Mur What other followers havo you 1 

KHth. Many; bat what need you inquirot Behold, Yavanas, 
gtidras, potters, weavers, plowmen, cowherds, vendors of liquors, 
and harlots out of number, are accomplished in thoir course of pu¬ 
pillage by simply whispering into their oars.” 

* Tho piece is, of course, of tho same date as the preceding. 
Tho language is highly laboured, but there is little fancy or 
• humour in the composition. It has, however, the recommen¬ 
dation of being exempt from gross indecency, the prevailing 
blemish of the class to which it belongs. 
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DHURTA-SAMAGAMA. 

The only manuscript of this mot with is incomplete at the 
beginning and end, and consequently the name of the author 
does not appear. It is somewhat indelicate, but not devoid of 
humour. ViAwanagara, a Jangama or mendicant of a parti¬ 
cular class, quarrels with his disciples for the possession of 
AnangascnA, a courtezan. They refer tho case to Asajjfiti- 
MiAra, a BrAhman, who lives by solving knotty points of law, 
and who decrees that until it can be decided to which the 
damsel bolongs, sho shall remain under tho protection of him¬ 
self as umpire. 


HASYARfiAVA. 

A COMIC piece in two acts. It is a severe, but grossly 
indelicate satiro upon the licentiousness of Brfihmans assuming 
the character of religious mendicants. It satirises also the 
encouragement given to vice by princes, the inefficiency of minis¬ 
ters, and the ignorance of physicians and astrologers. The 
king, Anayasindhu, in his progress through his city, regrets to 
find everything subverted; that ChArid'Alas, not BrAhmans, 
make shoes; that wives are chaste and husbands constant; and 
that respect is paid to the respectable, not to the vile. He 
stops at the house of a courtezan, where the rest of the charac¬ 
ters assemble; ViAwAbhfirids, in the garb of a Saiva mendicant: 
KalahAnkura, his disciple, and who fights for tho possession of 
a courtezan : VyAdhisindhu, the doctor, who cures the cholic by 
applying a heated needle to the palate, and perforates the 
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pupil of the eye in order to restore vision. SAdhuhimsaka, the 
chief of police, who reports with great satisfaction that the 
city is completely in the hands of thieves: the commander-in¬ 
chief, Rariajambtika, who after putting on his armour has 
valiantly cut a leech in two: and MahAyAtrika, the astrologer, 
who, in answer to a question of the time to take a journey, 
indicates hours and positions which, according to Hindu belief, 
• proclaim approaching death. The king leaves the party at the 
end of the first act: the second is occupied with the dispute 
between the ascotic and his pupil, which they refer to the 
decision of MahAnindaka, another BrAhraan, who asserts that 
ho composed the Vedas and visited Swarga, where lie treated 
Vfihaspati and BrahmA with contempt, and gave S'iva a 
drubbing. Those notices will convey somo idea of tho com¬ 
position. It is the work of a Parid'it named JagadlAa, and 
was represented at the vernal festival; but where, or when, it 
is not known. The physician, amongst his authorities, names 
VAgbhatta, a medical writer, subsequent to those who may bo 
considered the fathers of the science, and who is therefore per¬ 
haps comparatively modern. Thcrclass of BrAhmans aimed at 
also is that of tho Kaula, Kulfna, or YAmAchArin, or left-handed 
sect, the practices of which, as reduced to a system, are not 
likely to be of any antiquity. 
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KAUTUKA-SARVASWA. 


This is also a Prahasana, or Farce in two acts, and is espe¬ 
cially a satire upon princes who addict themselves to idloness 
and sensuality, and fail to patronise the Br£hmans. The 
hero is Kalivatsala, or the darling of the age of iniquity : ho 
is sovereign of DharmanAAa, or the destruction of virtue, and 
he takes as his spiritual guide, Kukarmapanchfinana, the Siva 
of iniquity. Satydchdrya, a pious BrAhman returned from 
VrindAvana, who is treated by the king and his courtiers with 
great indignity, holds the following conversation with his 
brethren in jail:— 

Satyd. How now, holy sirs, how fares it with yo t 

Brdtman$. Wo onco had lands in froo gift. 

Satyd. What then l 

BrdAmant. Why, know you not tho customs of thia country t If 
tho god of woalth owned Innd«*hcro that yloldcd but a grain of corn, 
tho king would send him in throo days to bog alms, clad in tatters 
and with a platter in his hand. Tho characteristics of our sovereign 
aro love of untruth, passion for other men’s wives, fondness for tho 
intoxicating juico of bhang, esteem for tho wicked, addiction to vice, 
and detestation of virtuo. 

Salyd. You say right. What chance is thero for tho good I Tho 
king is unwise, liis associates aro wicked, his ohiof councillor is a 
knave, and his minister a scoundrel. Yot tho people aro many; why 
is not such misconduct resented t 

Brdhmam. Tho manners of tho people are equally dopraved : they 
arc valiant in oppression, skilful in falsehood, and persevering only 
in contempt for tho pions. 

Satyd, How are the scribes ? 

Brdhmam. Thoy collect tho revenues by any expedient, and 
vigilantly inflict penalties on tho wise. Tho Brithmang are not 
allowed to keep even the dust upon their bodies; tho dust accumu¬ 
lated on their feet is claimed by the KAyaths. What can wo say of 
this reign ? The dumb alone can speak truth, the deaf hear the law, 
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the sons of the barren are woll behaved, the blind behold the observ- 
anco of the Scriptures. 

Satyd. Why do not men of merit quit the country t 

Brdhmani. Our dwelling* have been giren to courtexana, our 
lands to dninkardB, and wo are detained in prison for what our an¬ 
cestors expended. 

Satyd. I have heard enough. It is sinful to hold any communi¬ 
cation with the profane. Better fortune attend you. 

There is some bitterness in this, and there is also some 
humour in the piece, especially at the expense of the General, 
Samara-Jambfika, the jackall of war, who boasts that ho can 
cleave a roll of butter with his falchion, and is said to tremble 
from top to toe at tho approach of a mosquito. There is also 
some rather bold censure of tho immoralities of tho PwAias. 

Dharmdnala. What gays tho law T ' Thou shalt not commit adul¬ 
tery.' 

JCukarma. Tho language of fools. So much of tho law a> tho 
sages and god* thomsolve* observed, bo our guide, not such com¬ 
mand* a* thoy contemned, like this. Indr* doceircd tho wlfo of 
Gautama; Chandra carried off tho brido of hi* Guru; Tama enjoyed 
tho spouso of Pdddu in her husband’* shape; and Mddhava debauched 
tho wive* of all tho cowherd* of V/ind<vana. Tho*o conooltcd fools, 
tho PddQlta, imagining thomsolvos sagos, alono have made this a sin. 

Dharmdnala. But this is tho procopt of tho Rllhla. How answer you 
to that f 

Kukarma. Thoy wore impostors. Becoming too old to rolish 
pleasure, thoy condemned it, and out of envy forbado to other* what 
they could no longor enjoy themselves. 

All. Vory truo, vory truo I Wo never heard such orthodox doctrine 
before. 

In consequence of this and similar decisions, the king orders 
vice to be proclaimed virtue by beat of drum, and tho piece 
concludes with the perpetual banishment of all the Br&hmans. 

There is more humour in this than any of the other Farces, 
and less indecency, although it is not wholly free from the 
ordinary fault of these attempts at wit. Hindu Comedy, how¬ 
ever, is not worse than the old Comedy of the Greeks in this 
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respect; and the indelicacy is attributable, in some degree, 
to the constitution of society in both instances, and the ex¬ 
clusion of women from public entertainments. 

The Kaviuka-Sarcasica is the composition of a Pandit named 
Gopindtha. The date is not known, but it is not likely to be 
ancient, as it was written for representation at the autumnal 
festival of the Durgd-Pujd, a ceremony peculiar to the province 
of Bengal, and no doubt, as there practised, of comparatively 
modern institution. 


CHITRA-YAJNA. 

A DRAMA in five acts, the subject of which is the celebrated 
legond of Daks ha. The first act describes the assemblage of 
the gods and sagos on the occasion of the sacrifice, and their 
reception by Daksha. The dialoguo is curiously imperfect, 
being left to bo supplied by tlio performer, partly after the 
fashion of the Comedia a SoggtUo of the Italian Theatre before 
Goldoni. Thus, at the end of the first act, the stage direction 
is: “ Daksha bows down to the feet of the gods, and puts the 
dust from under them upon his head, after which he propitiates 
them fully in the spoken dialect, and then proceeds to the place 
of sacrifice, reading or reciting the usual formula, and followed 
by the Ilishis.” And the second act opens with the stage 
direction; “ Daksha enters, takes his scat, and orders the at¬ 
tendants to distribute rice to the Brahmans, for the purpose of 
invoking their benediction. They receive the rice, scatter it, 
and pronounce the swaslivachana, or benedictory text." 

The whole ceremonial of the oblation to fire is then repre¬ 
sented contrary to the received rule, which prohibits the dra¬ 
matic exhibition of sacred rites. Even some of the mantras are 
given, as siodhd agnayr, oblation to Agni, or fire, &c. After 
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these ceremonies, Dadhiohi comes to the sacrifice, when a dis¬ 
pute ensues between him and Daksha, upon the impropriety of 
omitting to invite S'iva; and the dispute becoming rather 
warm, Daksha orders his guest to be turned out, which closes 
the second act. 

The third act contains little more than directions for the 
business. The gods partake Dadhlchi’s indignation at the 
disrespectful montion of S'iva, and rise to depart. Daksha 
orders his servants to guard the door and prevent their going 
forth: the gods, however, force their way. The Munis then 
also withdraw, on which Daksha goes out, exclaiming he will 
give double the usual presents to those who remain. Ndrada 
follows him, announcing his purpose of going to Kaildsa with 
the news. The noxt scono represents S'iva and BhavAnf, to 
whom Ndrada comes to tell them what has occurred. “ He 
enters playing the vUd, and singing hymns in honour of 
Mahfidcvn," ono of which, of some length, is given. NArada’s 
communication is very brrof. 

Siva. Now, Ndrada, whence como you ? 

Ndr. Your godship is omniscient, you know all that has hap¬ 
pened, but havo nuked mo through a wish to hear it from my Ups. 
Wo woro all invited to Daksha’s sacrifice. Dadhiohi finding that 
you wero not inoludod, took Daksha to task pretty sharply, and 
walked o upon which 1 camo to pay you my respects. 

This having said, and prostrated himself on tho ground, the Muni 
Ndrada, with his luie hanging on his neck, again departed from 
Kalldsa mountain. 

Passages of narrative being occasionally intorspersod in this 
manner with tho dialogue and stago direction. This ends the 
act. The author treats S'iva and BhavAnf as Mr. Puff does tho 
confidante, and leaves them to get off the stage as they can ; 
or rather it is to be supposed that they remain on, as they 
begin the fourth act. The goddess asks leave to go and see 
her father. S'iva replies, it is quite contrary to etiquette to go 
without an invitation. She replies, she need not stand on 
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ceremony with her father; when Siva addresses her rather 
uncivilly, but to the usual purport of PaurAnik mysticism. 
“ How ! would you impose upon me with falsehoods ? Daksha 
is not your father, nor is his wife your mother. You are the 
father of all things, the mother of the universe. Those versed 
in the Vedas declare you male and female too.” The discussion 
on this subject occupies the rest of tho act, and ends, like 
most matrimonial debates, in tho lady’s being allowed to follow 
her own inclinations. 

In tho fifth act Satf comes to her father, and vainly en¬ 
deavours to impress him with respect for her husband. She 
quits him to throw herself into the sacrificial fire, which of 
courso is left to the language of description. Nfirada then 
makes his appearanco, and tells Daksha to prepare for tho 
consequences of his folly. Virabhadra, Siva’s attendant, then 
enters and plays some antics, to represent tho treatment this 
being is described to havo inflicted on the assistants at the 
sacrifice. " Shaking the earth with his tread, and filling spaco 
with his extended arms, ho rolls lus oyes in wrath. Somo of 
the gods ho casts on tho ground and tramples on thorn; ho 
knocks out tho teeth of somo with his fists, plucks out the 
beards of some, and cuts off the ears, arms, and noses of 
others; some ho smites double, and others he tosses into the 
sacrificial fire;” and onds by decapitating tho cause of his 
master’s indignation, the helpless Daksha. 

This hetorogeneous composition is tho work of a Pafidit of 
Nadiya, YaidyanAtha-VAchaspati-Bhatft'AchArya, and was com¬ 
posed for tho festival of Govinda, by desire of Wara-Chandra, 
the RAjA of Nadiya, about twenty or thirty years ago. It is 
so far valuable, as conveying a notion of the sort of attempts 
at dramatic composition made by the present race of Hindus 
in Bengal. The Ydlrds or Jdtris, which are occasionally re¬ 
presented in the Bengal language, follow the plan of the Chitra- 
Yajna, with still less pretension to a literary character. They 
are precisely the improwisala emmedia of the Italians, the 
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business alone being sketched by the author, and the whole of 
the dialogue supplied by the actors. The dialogue is diversified 
by songs, which are written and learnt by heart. Some 
improvements, however, have been made of late years in the 
representation of the performance: the details of the story are 
more faithfully and minutely followed, and part of the dialogue 
is composed and taught by the author to the actors. 


THE END. 
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